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INTRODUCTION. 


On the northern border of the British district of Darieelin«j, tlic 
main chain of the Himalayas throws out to the southward two 
enormous spurs—the Singilela and Chola ranges. These almost im> 
passable barriers enclose three sides of a gigantic amphitheatre, hewn, 
as it were, out of the Himalaya, and sloping down on its southern 
or open side towards the plains of India. The tracts of mountainous 
country thus shut in consist of a tangled series of interlacing ridges, 
rising range above range to the foot of the wall of high peaks and 
passes which marks the abode of snow ’’ and its offshoots. The steps 

of this amphitheatre make up the territory known 
ysica eaturcB. Independent Sikhim (Sukhiin or ‘ new bouse ’); 

the encircling wall of peaks and passes form' on the north and 
east the frontier of Tibet, while on the west and south-east it divides 
Sikhim and Darjeeling from Nepal, and the Dichu forms the boundary, 
between Sikhim and Bhutan. Pursuing our simile a little further, 
we may add that the lower levels of the Sikhim amphitheatre, the 
valleys of the Tista and Balasan and Mahanadi rivers, are similar 
in character to, and virtually form part of, our frontier district of 
Darjeeling. The northern hills, on the other hand, whence the snow- 
fed torrents of the Lachen and Lachung struggle down through pre¬ 
cipitous valleys to unite 'in the broader but hardly less turbulent 
Tista, are moulded on a grander and more markedly Himalayan scale. 
Geographically speaking, these heights arc of closer kin to the snow- 
clad giants which dominate them than to the lower elevations and 
tamer scenery of Sikhim Proper. With the latter, indeed, all inter¬ 
course is cut off during five months of the year, and during this time 
the people of the highlands dwell apart except for occasional visits 
from traders, who find their way over the Kangralama pass in Tibet. 

Of the early history of Sikhim a few doubtful glimpses reach us 
through the thick mist of Lepcha tradition. The. 
ary isory. Lepchas, or as they call themselves, the Hong-pa 
(ravine-folk), claim to be the autoch-thones of Sikhim Proper. Their 
physical characteristics stamp them as members of the Mongolian race, 
and certain peculiarities of language and religion render it probable 
that the tribe is a very ancient colony from Southern Tibet. They 
are above all things woodmen of the woods, knowing the ways of 
birds and beasts, and possessing an extensive zoological and botanical 
nomenclature of their own. Of late years, as the hills have been 
stripped of their timber by the European tea-planter and the pushing 
Nepalese agriculturist, while the Forest Department has set its face 
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nirriiost primitive methods of cultivation, the tribo is on the waj to 
hciii" puslied out. The cause of their decline is obscure. There is no 
lack of employment for them: labour is badly wanted and well paid; 
and the otlier races of the Darjeeling hills have flourished exceedingly 
since Kuropcan enterprise and capital have made the cultivation of 
tea the leading industry of the district. The Lepchas alone seem to 
doubt whether life is worth living under the shadow of advancing 
civilisation, and there can, we fear, belittle question that this interest- 
irigand attractive race w’ill soon go the way of the forest which they 
believe to 1)(; their original home. 

The legendary account of the founding of the Sikhiin Raj con- 
<5 11 - N. • rif^cts the establishment of settled government in 
K .1 iiin, .tj. country with the great ritualistic schism in 

th(' '^J’ilictan Clmrcdi. Tradition tells how three monks of the dukpa or 
red'Iiat sect, n>'ing from the persecution sot on foot by the reforming 
j)arty in d'ihet, met after many wanderings at the village of Yaksun, 
under Kimhiiijnnga. Here the)* sent for the ancestor of the Hajas 
of Sikhim, Peiicho Namgay, an influential Tibetan then residing 
at Guntuk, and an alliance was formed, having for its object the 
conversion of the Lepchas to Buddhism, and the installation of 
Poncho Namgay as the Raja of the whole country. Both objects 
were attained. The easy-going Lepchas readily accepted the ex¬ 
ternals of Buddhism, monasteries and churches rose to preserve the 
memory of the missionary monks, and the descendants of the Tibetan 
settler are recognised to this day as the rightful rulers of Sikhim. 
The external policy of the petty princedom thus formed was deter- 
nvined by the manner of its creation. In the East religion is still a 
power, and all things take their colouring from the faith of the ruler. 
The chief of a barbarous tribe, raised jiower by tho ingenuity of 
Tibetan monks, must needs, in default of stronger influences, ac¬ 
knowledge the religious and political predominance of the rulers of 
Tibet. As the craving for ritual revived, and the hostility between 
the rival sects showed signs of abating, tho religious and political 
bonds linking Sikhim with Tibet began to be drawn tighter. Doubtful 
questions of discipline and procedure were referred to Lhassa for the 
decision of the Dalai Lama, and his mandate was virtually, if not 
statedly, admitted to bo the final appellate authority for Sikhim 
Buddhists. While this religioUsS raiqtrochcment was going on, the 
Rajas of Sikhim were brought within the attraction of a civilisation 
far higher than their own. AVool, silk, tea, all the comforts and 
ornaments of life, came to them from Tibet; while intercourse with 
other countries was difficult. Small wonder, then, that their con¬ 
tinual effort was to show tlicmselves to be thorough Tibetans; that the 
Tibetan language came into use ut their court, and that their chief 
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advisers were drawn from Tibetan monasteries. In course of tiiii!.. th '* 
connection grew to be closer, and the last thiue Uaja.s liavo 
Tibetan wives, and have held landed property and owned herds oI 
cattle in Tibet. Such niarriatres introduced a new and inij.'ortmt 
factor into Sikliim politics. Women brought up in t;io dry k« rh 
of Tibet could not stand the moist warmtli of the Sikliin; in; - 
drenched by the immoderate rainfall which prevails o)i tlio i 

slopes of the Eastern Himalayas. Their influence, c(»tip!t d with 
the Tibetan proclivities of their husbands, promoted by the s(. 

invasion of the country, induced the liajas to transfer tlie ii(Md'(pi:irt>.ns 
of their Government to tlio valley (»f Chumbi, one march to llio 
Tibetan side of the Jelap pass. The prolonged residence of the clilef 
in Tibetan territory had the worst effect on the internal iidiiiinistratioii 
of the State. Abuses of all kinds sprung up, while redres.s was liarJ 
to obtain. Lepcha interests were neglected, and Chumbi became the 
Hanover of Sikhim. 

Meanwhile a still greater Power was being compollecl, in S|dte or 
itself, to enter the field of East Himalayan politics. Already for tliirty 
years the bigoted and warlike Hindus of Nepal had been harry ing 
their peaceful Buddhist neighbours with cattle-lifting and blave 
taking incursions. Before the year 1814 they had conquered ain! 
annexed the Terai or lower hills, lying between the Meclii uuu 
Tista rivers, and now covered by the valuable tca-garJciis of tho 

Darjeeling Terai. But for our intervention they 
British intervention; ^ould probably have permanently turned tho whole 

* of Sikhim and the hills south and west of tlie dh.'ita 


into a province of Nepal. Peace had to be kept on tho frontier, and 
the Government of India was the only Power willing or able to keep it. 
At the close, therefore, of the Goorkha war in 1817 we restored tho 
I'erai to Sikhim, and took such guarantees os were jios.sible aumio 
a renewal of hostilities on our border. By the treaty of 'I'lial^ a ..( 
assumed the position of lords paramount of Sikliim, and our title i'- 
exercise a predominant influcnco in that State has remained undi- 
puted for seventy years, until recently challenged by the moiijistit:. 
party in Tibet. 

Following our traditional policy, we meddled as little os possibfo 
in the affairs of Sikhim, and no further negotiations took place unti? 
1884, when certain Lepcha malcontents, who hud sought refuge iu 
Nepal, made a raid on tiie tract ceded in 1817. Under pressure I'roni 
us the refugees returned to Nepal, and the opportunity s\'a.s taken by 

the Government of India to procure from tii.> 
lio^*l836 D'W’i*®* Raja of Sikhim tho cession of the bill-station 

Darjeeling and a small tract immediately surround- 
ing it. Fifteen years uter wards Dr. Campbell| the Superiutendeut of 
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I)arj('cling, and Dr. (now Sir Josep^h^ Hooker, while travelling in 
Sikliim with the permission of the British Government and the Raja, 
were seized and imprisoned by the influential monopolist, Namguay, 
popularly known as the Pagla Diwdnj or “mad Prime Minister” of 

Sikhim. This treachery was punished by the an* 
Annexation of nexation of the entire Terai, and a large area of 
the middle hills bounded on the north by the Great 
Hungect river. But Namguay, though ostensibly dismissed from 
oflice, continued to exercise great influence through his wife, an 
illegitimate daughter of the Raja. Criminals were harboured in 
Sikhim, and British subjects were kidnapped from our own territory 
for the purposes of the slave-trade between Bikhim and Bhutan. 
Having exhausted all ordinary forms of protest, the Government of 
India found it necessary in 1860-61 to order the occupation of Sikhim 
b}’^ force under Colonel Gawler, accompanied by the Honourable 
Ashley PMcn os Envoy and Special Commissioner. Our troops ad¬ 
vanced to the Tista, the Raja accepted the terms offered, and in March 
1861 a treaty was concluded at Turalong, the capital of Sikhim, which 
regulates our relations with the State up to the present day. Its chief 

provisions are the following: “Criminals, defaulters, 
j^s^kJbim mediBiued, qj, other delinquents” are to be seized and given 

up oil demand, and may be followed by our police. 
'Phe ex-Diwan Namguay and all his blood relations are for ever 
banished from Sikhim, and excluded from the Raja’s council at 
CMiumbi. Trade monopolies, restrictions on the movements of travel¬ 
lers, and duties on goods passing between Sikhim and British territory, 
are abolisiied. Power is given to the British Government to make a 
road through Sikhim, and the Sikhim Government covenants to pro¬ 
tect the working parties, to maintain the road in repair, and to erect 
and maintain suitable rest-houses for travellers. The slave-trade is 


prohibited. Our suzerainty in questions of foreign policy is recog¬ 
nised, and Sikhim undertakes not to cede or lease any portion of its 
territory, or to permit the passage of troops, without our consent. 
Finally, the Raja “ agrees to remove the seat of his Government from 
Tibet to Sikhim, and reside there for nine months in the year.” No 
more complete recognition of our supremacy in matters of external 
policy, and of our right to prescribe certain essential conditions of 
internal administration, could well be demanded. 

Up to this time, and indeed for some years afterwards, Tibet 
ajipeurs to have taken no active interest in the internal politics of Sik¬ 
him. The leading Tibetans, whether lamas or laymen, were unwilling 
to be mixed up in any way with Sikhim affairs, and looked witn 
suspicion and dislike on the residence of the Raja at Chumbi, as likely 
to lead to dangerous political complications. Sikhim, again, though 
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acknowledging the religious supremacy of the Dalai Lama, was as far 
V., • roil- possible from posing as a vassal of her Eastern 
and Tiber" neighbour. Notwithstanding the close matrimonial 

and proprietary connections between the reigning 
family and Tibet, the Raja had at no time put forward his relations 
with that country as a reason fo?. failing to comply with the demands 
of our Government, nor had we in our dealings with him made 
allowance for any possible claims to suzerainty on the part of Tibet. 
No difficulty^ therefore, was experienced in carrying out the terms of 
the treaty of 1861. Europeans travelling in fekhim were cordially 
received by the lamas and people; surveys were commenced without 
hindrance ; criminals were surrendered by the Sikhimeso, or captured 
with their consent by the police of Darjeeling; freer intercourse 
with Darjeeling brought about the extinction of slavery; and 
many British subjects acquired landed property in Sikhim and held 
office under the Government of that country. The actions of the 
Raja himself showed a tendency to look to us rather than to Tibet 
for eruidance and support, in 1873 he was permitted to visit 


for guidance and support. 
Darjeeling, where he had an i 


interview with Sir George Campbell. 


The results of this were that the allowance he received from us 


was increased from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 12,000; and in the cold season 
of 1873-74 the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling was deputed 
to visit Sikhim and the Tibet frontier to enquire into the condition 
and prospects of trade with Tibet, and the advisability of making a 
road through Sikhim to the Tibetan frontier. In tho course of this 
tour the Deputy Commissioner (Mr., afterwards Sir, John Ware Edgar, 
K.O.I.E., C.S.I.) visited ail the passes of the Chola range, tho eastern 
wing of the Sikhim amphitheatre, meeting the Raja and his chief 
officials and some officers of the Tibetan district of Phari. lie 


discovered that the Tibetans were very jealous of our a'^tempts to use 
the Sikhim Government and country in our efforts to open up tradi 
with Tibet, and that the Chinese am^a^ or Resident of Lhassa, had 
written to the Raja in the name of the Emperor of China, reniindin 
him that he was bound to prevent the ** Peliug Sahibs ” (Europeun.s > 
from crossing the frontier of Tibet, and warning him that if lie 
continued to make roads for the Sahibs through Sikhim, it would noi 
be well with him.’’ In deference to this feeling, no attempt was made 
the Deputy Commissioner to cross the Tibetan frontier; but the 
discussions on the subject left no doubt as to the fact that the frontier 
line was the water-parting of the Chola range, and it was assumed 
throughout as a matter of course that Tibet had no right of interference, 
direct or indirect, in the country to the west of the frontier. She 
desired, in fact, nothing more than that her ancient solitary reign 
should remain unmolested by the approach of the European trader. 
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The following year witnessed a still more striking u>s».*rtion oi 
our supremacy. Tfie sudden death of the Sikliiin Raja gave the sigiiai 
for the revival of an old intrigue to substitute a liaif-br<itiior for the 
Raja’s brother and heir, who was disfigured by a hare-lip. At this 
juileture the Deputy Comrnissidner of Darjeeling, acting in antici- 
paticn of the orders of the Government of India, caused the brother, 
the present Raja, to be proclaimed, and thus finally made an end of 
the intrigue. Not a whisper was heard on the frontier of remonstrance 
against this vigourous piece of king-making, and Tibet acquiesced 
silently in an act which struck at the root of any claim on her part to 
exercise a paramount influence in the affairs of the Sikliim State. 

The march of subsequent events was altogether in 
^yrociiaiDution of proclamation. In all our dealings 

with the Raja there never was a question raised as 
to the claim of Tibet to control him, while his absolute dependence 
on our Government was throughout acknowledged by him and his 
Dcople. Sir Richard Temple, wliilc Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
iniide several excursions in Sikhiin, and during his tenure of office a 
road was constructed through a portion of that country to the Tibetan 
frontier at the Jelap pass. In this work we received the active assis¬ 
tance of the Sikhim State, and met with no objections on the part 
of Tibet, though it was well known that tho Government and peo[)le 
of that country looked on our ijroceeding.. with a certain amount 
of suspicion and uneasiness. We may even go so far as to credit 
with some political foresight an old Tibetan, who said to tho I)o[)uty 
Commissioner while some blasting operations were in progress 
on the road—“ Sahib, the sound of that powder is heard at 
Lhassa!” 

Seven years later, tho question of promoting commercial inter¬ 
course with Tibet, which had dropped out of notice during tho 
troubles in Afghanistan, was again pressed on the Government 
of Bengal in the general inlorests of British trade in the East. 
Mr. Colman Macaulay, Financial Secretary to that Government, was 
deputed to visit Sikhirn and tho Tiljctan frontier in order to inquire 
into certain rumours of tho sto})pagc of trade through Darjeeling by 
Tibetan officials; to ascertain whether a direct road could be opened 
through the Lachen valley between Darjeeling and the province of 

Tsang, celebrated for the quality of its wool; and 
1 \&r*n**^ * possible to communicate, through the Tibetan 
officials at the head of the Lachen valley, a 
friendly message from the Government of India to the Minister at 
Tasho-Ihunpo, the capital of Tsang. At Giagong in the north of 
Sikhim, Mr. Macaulay met the Jongpen or civil officer of the Tibetan 
district of Kamba, and collected much interesting information 
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regarding the possibilities of trade between Tibet and India. In the 
following year, under instructions from the English Foreign Office^ he 
visited Pekin, and^ obtained from the Chinese Government passports 
for a mixed political and scientific Mission to proceed to Lnassa for 
three or four months to confer with the Chinese Resident and the 
Lhassa Government on the free admission of native Indian traders to 
Tibet, and the removal of obstructions on the trade through Sikhim 
and Darjeeling, it being understood that no proposal for the general 
admission of Europeans would be brought forward. 

Early in 1886 the Mission was organised, and assembled at Dajr- 
jeeling with a small escort of native troops for the protection of the 
treasure and presents which it carried. While it was waiting to start, 
negotiations commenced with China concerning the north>castern 
frontier of Upper Burma, then recently annexed, and in deference to 
Chinese susceptibilities the Government of India consented to forego 
their intention of despatching a Mission to Lhassa. This forbearance; 
though highly appreciated by China, seems to have been misunder¬ 
stood by the monastic party in Tibet, whose desire to promote a 
policy of exclusion, and to maintain their own monopoly of trade with 
India, was connived at by the Chinese Resident. Arguing in true 

Asiatic fashion, the monks concluded that we broke 
T up our Mission because we were afraid of them. 

They assumed a highly aggressive attitude, and 
sent a small body of Tibetan militia to occupy Lingtu, a point about 
twelve miles to the Sikhim side of the frontier, on the top of a high 
peak crossed by our road to the Jelap, one of the passes of the Chola 
range. Here the invaders constructed, at an elevation of 12,617 feet 
above the sea, a stone fort blocking and commanding the road; they 
warned off one of our native engineers, and announced their inten- 
Hon of stopping all trade by that route between Tibet and India. 
This open violation of territory under our protection was at first looked 
upon by us as a temporary outburst of Tibetan Chauvinism, which we 







windswept ridge at a height which even Tibetans find trying, would 
roeedily fall away under stress of cold and starvation; and that the 
Chinese Government, moved partly by our diplomatic remonstrances, 
and partly by fear^ lest we should treat the tangtu demonstration as 
a pretext for entering Tibet in force, would compel the Lhassa autho¬ 
rities to adjust their relations with Sikhim on a basis involving the 
recognition of our predominance in that State. 

Our expectations were signally disappointed. Not only did the 
Tibetans bold their ground at Lingtu with diaracteristio SfongoliaD 
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obstinacy, but their refusal to receive letters or to enter into negotiations 
t^ith us soon began to produce an alarming effect in Sikhim. When 
called upon to visit Darjeeling for the purpose of conferring with the 

Lieutenant-Governor concerning the affairs of his 
^Attitude of Sikhim gtate, the Raja of Sikhim, after exhausting the 

standard Oriental excuses, replied in so many 
words that he and his people had in 1886 signed a treaty declaring 
that Sikhim was subject only to China and Tibet. Ho was therefore 
unable to come to Darjeeling without the express permission of the 
Tibetan Government. The history of this treaty is curious. It is 
alleged that in 1880 one of the Tibetan Secretaries of State, accom¬ 
panied by a Chinese military officer, went to Paro, in Bhutan, for 
the purpose of settUng some local disturbance. On their return 
to Phari, in Tibet, an attempt, at that time unsuccessful, was 
piadc to extract a similar agreement from Sikhim. Six years later, 
when our influence in Sikhim had begun to wane, the subject was 
reopened, and a formal treaty was signed at Galing, in Tibet, by 
the Raja, on behalf of the “people of Sikhim, priests and laymen.’' 
The treaty, which is couched in the, form of a petition to the two 
Chinese Residents at Lhassa, set forth that some Europeans, after 
petitioning the great officers of China, have, to the detriment of 
« religion, got an order to enter Tibet for trade, 

e a mg reaty. the time of Cliogel Penclioo Namguay (the 

first Raja of Sikhim), all our Rajas and other subjects have obeyed the 
orders of China. . . . You have ordered us by strategy or force 
to stop the passage of the Rishi river between Sikhim and British 
territory; but we are small and the sarkar (British Government) is 
great, and we may not succeed, and may then fall into the mouth of 
the tiger-lion. In such a crisis, if you, as our old friends, can make 
some arrangements, even then in good and evil we will not leave the 
shelter of the feet of China and Tibet. . . . We all, king and 

subjects, priests and laymen, honestly promise to prevent persons 
from crossing the boundary.” 

The ultimate aim of this singular document, in which we are 
referred to under the form of one of those composite animals familiar 
to students of Tibetan chronology, is illustrated and made clear by a 
very remarkable map found by a man of the Derbyshire Regiment in a 
house at Rinchingong, where a Tibetan General and Secretary of State 
were so nearly surprised by our troops that the tea they had been drink¬ 
ing was still hot in the cups when the house was entered. Tiiis map 
purports to show the tract of country extending from Phari to Daijeeling. 
At the latter place, temples, houses, trees, and a locomotive puffing smoke 
at the railway station, are depicted with much display of accuracy. 
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In one respect it is even more realistic than the medieral maps 
„ to which it bears a general resemblance; for tne 

apo I im. ^ houses on either side of the Darjeeling spur are 
reversed in relation to each other, so that to bring them into their 
proper positions, the map, which is drawn on cloth, must bo tilted 
up from below like the ridge of a tent. As a political manifesto, the 
map is of peculiar interest at the present time; and one is disposed to 
wonder that our barbarous neighbours should have been so ready to 
adopt one of the characteristic weapons of modern diplomacy. The 
Lingtu fort, with its block-house and wall, stands out in conspicuous 
disregard of proportion and perspective; while Tibetan territory 
(coloured yellow) is shown as extending to the Bishi river, about thirty 
miles in advance of the frontier hitherto recognised by all parties 
concerned. Although the borders of Tibet are to this extent enlarged, 
the assertion of her paramount authority over Sikhim is not indicated 
on the face of the map. So far at least as colouring goes, that State 
is not made out to be a part of Tibet. It is painted red, while the 
British district of Darjeeling is shown in a lighter shade of the same 
colour. 


Had this been all—had an aggressive Tibet and a Tibetanising 
Raja of Sikhim been the only elements of danger that we were called 
upon to face—we might perhaps safely have indulged our national 
proclivities, and with some loss of prestige in Eastern Asia, have 
permitted the tangle to unwind itself. The Baja’s announcement 
of his change of allegiance might have been looked upon as a meaning¬ 
less flourish, to be punished by severe reproof and the stoppage of his 
subsidy; while the withdrawal of the Tibetans from Lingtu might 
ultimately have been brought about by the tardy action of China, 
which must sooner or later have called so unruly a vassal to order. 
But this door of escape from unwelcome action was absolutely closed 
by the state of feeling in Sikhim. 

We may repeat here what has already been indicated above, that 
from the commencement of our relations with Sikhim there have been 


two parties in that State—one which may be called the Lepcha or 
national party, consistently friendly to our Government, and a foreign 
or Tibetan party, steadily hostile. The family of the chiefs has 
generally be<‘n by way of siding with the latter, partly in consequence 
of their habit of marrying Tibetan women, and partly through their 
fondness for Chumbi. Of late years a further complication has been 

introduced by the settlement of colonies of Nepaleso 
Sikbim in parts of Sikhim—a measure favoured by tho 

Lepchas generally. These settlers look to us for 
protection in case of danger, and are naturally friendly to our Quv- 
emment; but their presence is regarded with disfavour by many 
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influential lamas, who allege that they waste the forests, allow their 
cattle to trespass, and make themselves unpleasant neighbours in 
other ways. In truth, however, the unwarlike Sikhimese have a 
wholesome dread of the fighting races of Nepal, and fear lest the 
-industrious Newars who have settled along their southern border 
shoidd be merely the forerunners of an invading army of Goorkhas. 
So long as these three parties maintained what may be called their 
natural relations, there was no fear of our influence declining, and the 
internal affairs of the country could be trusted to adjust themselves 
with the minimum of interference on our part. But when we came to 
inquire how things actually stood, and to look below the surface of the 
Lingtu demonstration, we were forced in spite of ourselves to admit 
that within the last three or four years some remarkable changes 
had taken place in the political situation. Tibet, as has already been 
pointed out, had assumed ah attitude of unmistakable, though probably 
cautious, aggression; while the leaders of the Sikhim people, and 
Nepalese settlers with influence and property in that country, had 
begun to ask themselves seriously whether it might not bo necessary 
for their ultimate safety to cast in their lot with the Tibetan party. 
These men, although as anxious as ever to keep up their former 
relations, and fully as hostile to Tibetan encroachment, had begun to 
doubt our desire or our ability to assist them, and openly expressed 
their fear of being “drowned,” as they worded it, if they persisted in 
trying to swim against the current now running in favour of Tibet 
The head of the Nepalese party, himself a resident of Darjeeling, 
explained in the clearest language that he would do anything we told 
him to do if assured of our support and ultimate protection; but that 
failing this guarantee, he must make his peace with the Tibetan party 
us the only hope of saving his property in Sikhim from confiscation, 
and his relatives there from imprisonment or death. The fact that 
this line was taken by a representative of the Nepalese settlers in 
Sikhim was of itself the clearest indication of the extent to which 
our influence had been undermined. Things must have gone very far 
before these settlers—people almost bigoted in their Hinduism, with 

i ’ust enough Mongolian blood in their veins to make them hate the 
longols—could bring themselves to contemplate the possibility of 
coming to terms with their ancient enemies. Things clearly had gone 
so far that unless we bestirred ourselves in a speedy and effective 
fashion, Sikhim would either become once for all a province of Tibet, 
or, if we were not prepared to acquiesce in that solution of the 
difBculty, would have to bo regularly conquered by us with the 
people of the country either actively hostile, of, which is perhaps 
worse, sulkily and treacherously neutral. Some months before, repre* 
sentatiens had been mode to Uhina in the belief that her influence 
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would suffice to bring about a peaceful settlement. Hut it is a far cry 
from Pekin to Lliassa; the wheels of State move slowly in China, and 
no effective action appears to have been taken. In default, tliereforo, 
of any mcan.'s of introducing the Tibetans themselves to civilYsed 
methods of settling international disagreements, it was decided to send 
an ultimatum to the troops at Lingtu, warning them that if they did 
not abandon the post by tho I4tl» of March they would be driven 
out by force of arms. Meanwhile, lest it should be su])po.*;ed that even 
then wc w'erc not in earnest, the 32nd Pioneers, ii very lino regiment 
of low-ca.ste Sikhs, were sent forward to bridge the liongli river, and 
His Excellency the Viceroy addressed a letter to the Dalai Lama, 
explaining the reasons which had induced him to take so decided a 
line of action. 

Now this letter to the Dalai Lama raises, and in some degree 
answers, the veiy questions wliicli the average English politician, wilii 
one eye on tho fortunes of our Indian empire and ll. other on tho 
prejudices of jealous or wavering constituencies, will naturally ho 
forward to ask, What w’as there really to fight for ? What is tliia 
Sikhim that it should become tho 13clgi)im of Asia? Why spend 
money and squander lives to maintain our influence in a petty sub- 
Himalayan princedom, merely because tho chapter of accidents 
involved us in diplomatic relations with it seventy years ago? Aro 
treaties so sacred in Europe that they must be deemed inviolable 
under the shadow of the Himalayas ? If Tibet wants to have Sikhiiu, 
why should wc not jump at the chance of cutting ourselves loose 
from uncomfortable obligations, and leave our barbarian neighbours 
to settle their differences wdthin their own borders in their own 
way ? 

The answer to these questions, pertinent enough from certain 
Our policy towards of view, involves tho consideration of our 

the East Uimaiajan general policy towards the East Himalayan States 

with which wo come more or less into contact. 
Counting from tho cast, those States are—Tibet, Bhutan, Sikhim, and 
Nepal. In discussing our relations with them, tho ground may bo 
cleared by stating that under no circumstances now easily conceivable 
can we desire to annex any of the group. Concerning Tibet in parti¬ 
cular, wc may add, without much fear of contradiction, that tho 

Government of India, as such, wishes to have as 
little to do with it as possible. It lies on tho other 
side of a great wall, which we, as the rulers of India, have not the 
smallest ambition to climb over. But here supposed commercial 
interests come in, and it is urged, on the strength of somewhat 
coinectural data, that Tibet offers a great market W certain articles 
of English manufacture. The Tibetans will take from us, wc arc told, 
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iiiiy (juaiitity of broadrlotli, pioco-goods, cutlery, Iiardwarc, and other 
odds ami ends wliieh are not worth mentioning, I'lioy inav also, if 
their peculiar fancies are consulted, buy up a good deal of tho Indian 
ti'a which fails to command a remunerative inice in other markets. In 
return they will send us wool of admirable staple but dubious clean¬ 
liness, musk, ponies, yaks’ tails, borax; and they may, if they can but 
got over tbeir superstitious prejudices against mining, contribute to 
tho solutiini of the currency problem by Hooding tlic world with fresh 
snj)[ilies of gold. These possibilities, no less attractive than indefinite, 
have rejicatedly been pressed upon tho Government of India; and 
the purely commercial arguments proper to the question have been 
coloured by the halo of myste^' wbicli surrounds the great inaccessible 
tableland of Eastevn Asia. There lies the modern Brynhilde, asleep 
on her mountaiu-top; men call on tho Viceroy of India to play the 
part of Siegfried, and awaken her from the slumber of ages. The 
spirit of adventure and science makes common cause with the com¬ 
mercial spirit in urging the most prosaic of Governments, troubled 
ratlna’ for its finances than its soul, to open up one of the dark places 
of the earth, and to tmable many Englishmen to go where few Eng¬ 
lishmen have been beiorc. Doubtless this view of the matter is at 
first sight highly enticing. A gap in the botanical record needs to be 
filled; our maps of Tibet arc still imperfect; and numerous ethnolo¬ 
gical problems crave solution, ’fibet, once free to European travellers, 
promises all tlie.se things, and many more, to the scientific world 
hungering for frcsli facts to as.similate. But who can doubt that the 
Government of Inilia is right in putting on the drag and ignoring the 
few enthusiasts who gnnnblo at its inaction? Who w’ill deny that it 
would be a piece of surpassing folly for us to alienate a possible ally 
in Cliina by forcing our way into Tibet in the interests of scientific 
curiosity, doubtfully backe<i by mercantile speculation ? To meddle 
with Tibet against her will is like touching the springs of some strange 
machine, or handling a frc.slily caught animal. There is no telling 
what effect such experiments may produce, 'fo this moment we cannot 
s<ay for certain wliat set on foot the feeling of aggressive hostility 
which led tho Tibetans to invade tenitoiy under our protection. Its 
outward and visible signs were obvious enough, and appeared, so far 
ns any one could tell, to be of conqjaratively recent origin. Since Sir 
Joseph Hooker led the way in Ins famous journey tiirough SiUliim, a 
number of European.^, ollicials and others, have visited the pusses of 
(he Chola laiige which the Tibetans claimed as their owni territory. 
AH were more or le.ss inclined to enter the terra incognita spread out 
liefore tliom; and all were stopped at the crest of the passes by a 
Tibetan guard, who displayed a placard iiLscribed with Tibetan and 
Chinese cnaiacters, and intimated by simple but significant gestures 
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that if the Encrlish persisted in crossing tho frontier, the throats of its 
guardians would assuredly be cut. So clearly, indeed, was the defini¬ 
tion of the frontier understood by the Tibetans in 1849, that when 
Dr. Campbell was seized by tlie Sikhim people just» jlow the Chola, 
the Tibetan guard, though remonstrating, could not interfere, because 
their jurisdiction ended at tho crest of the pass. It may bo added 
that tho Tibetan Naniyuay, the “mad Minister” who was banished 
from Sikhim by the treaty of 1861, never ventured, at any rate in his 
public journeys, to cross the water-parting of the range, but invari¬ 
ably stopped on the Tibetan side. Within a few years all this was 
changed. In theory, at least, the placards were advanced to the Rishi, 
and nice scruples us to the exact location of the frontier gave place to 
a daring attempt to remove a peaceful neighbour’s landmark. 

One asks, almost in vain, what spell thus transformed the 
scene? Did some strange wave of religious fanaticism sweep over 
Tibet, overwhelming on one side the Roman Catholic Missions of 
Bathang, and on the other stirring the monks of Gyantsi and Tashe- 
Ihunpo to organise an attack on Sikhim ? The pointed reference to 
religion in the Gating treaty reads as if something of the sort had been 
in the air; and indications are not wanting of a tendency to resist 
Chinese interference, and to struggle against the policy which seeks 
to make Lhassa a Chinese Avignon, and to utilise the spiritual autho¬ 
rity of the Dalai Lama as a check on possible Tartar outbreaks in 
Central Asia. On the other hand, th« minsionaries themselves, who 
might be expected to be the first to recognise a religious revival 
do not appear to have observed any such movement. They affirm* 
with admirable frankness, that it was tho Tibet Mission of 1886, or 
possibly the abandonment of the Mission, that troubled the political 
waters, and encouraged the monastic party in Tibet to persecute tho 
rival Church in Bathang, and to interf^e in the affairs of Sikhim. 
No doubt Monseigneur Biel at Ta-tsien-lu and Father Desgodins at 
Pedong are entitled to speak with much authority as to thiT political 
springs of action in Tibet; but one is inclined to question whether 
tninga Tibetan move so quickly as their theory would require. A 
^cle of Cathajr, whether better or worse than twenty years of 
Europe, is certainly less fruitful of results; and it may be doubted 
whether any cause that only began to operate in 1886 could possibly, 
in the region of Tibetan politics, have produced a tangible effect 
by 1887. It seems, indeed, more probable that we must look further 
back for the real cause of the present difficulties; that the making 
of tho Jelap road roused a feeling of suspicion which went on quietly 
spreading, and needed only some slight stimulus from our wde to 
translate itself into action. Such a stimulus may have been given by 
the 'fibet Mission, or by exaggerated rumours of the strength of the 
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escort provided for it. Conjectures of this sort are, however, mostly 
vanity, and they are only mentioned here in order to show how little 
wo know of what goes on in these regions of mystery, and to indicate 
the possible dangers of adopting a forward policy with the object 
of promoting freer commercial intercourse with British India. Such 
intercourse may, wo believe, be trusted to grow up of itself in no very 
distent future. The Tibetan, whether monk or layman, has all the 
instincts of a born trader, and sooner or later ho is bound to realise in 
what direction his advantage may be found. Wo, on the other hand, 
can well afford to wait an opportunity, and need not risk the substan¬ 
tial gain of our mtenie cordiale with China by clutching too eagerly at 
the problematic chances of Tibetan markets. 

With regard to Bhutan w^e are in some respects more fortunately 
situated. No one w'ishes to explore that tangle of jungle-clad and 
fever-stricken hills, infested with leeches and tlie pipsa fly, and 
offering no compensating advantages to the most enterprising pioneer. 
Adventure looks beyond Bhutan; science passes it by as a region not 
sufficiently characteristic to merit special exploration. Our policy 
towards the Bhutanese, therefore, is determined solely by considera¬ 
tions of geographical position and diplomatic expediency, and has 
not to take account of pressure applied in the supposed interests of 
commerce or science. In point of fact, only one source of possible 

complications has to be borne in mind. Bhutan, as 
is generally known, is afflicted with a curious dual 
system of government, under which the Dharin Raja, or spiritual 
chief, is supplied by a series of incarnations which occur in the 
families of the chief officers of the State; while the temporal ruler, or 
Deb Raja, is supposed to bo elected by the council of permanent 
j ministers called the Lenchen. In practice, however, the Deb is nomi¬ 
nated by whichever of the two governors of East and West Bhutan 
happens at the time to be the more powerful. The equilibrium thus 
arrived at is eminently unstable; rival parties are constantly strug¬ 
gling for power, and the work of government is lost in a whirl of 
intrigues and counterintrigues. This concerns us little, so long as the 
turmoil docs not boil over into our territory. But the ruling classes of 
the State are still sore at the loss of the Duars, or gates” of Bhutan, 
a level strip of country running along the foot of the hillji, which we 
annexed at the close of the Bhutan war in 1865. Excellent tea land is 
found in the Duars, which now form part of the Jalpaiguri district, 
and a fringe of tea-gardens, giving occupation to a large number of 
EuTopcan planters, extends along a portion of the Bhutan frontier. 
Many of these are within easy reach ot a raid from the hills, and any 
Circumstance which for a time over-clouded our inffuenoe in this part 
of the country might create a risk of a massacre of our planters or 
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tluir coolies in tlic Duars. or fuico us to make an ex])edition into 
Bhutan to avert such a calamity. 

Turninj; now to the western mcml)er of the East Himalayan 
group of States, we are struck hy a reiiiarkahle contrast. Whatever 
else it may he, the Hindu kinirdoni of Nepal is certainly not a 
weak Government. Its methods are not exactly our inothods, and its 
ways with political disst ntors arc exceedingly sliort. Nevcriheless its 

olliccrs hold regular trials, record evidence, and 
’ administe r a roagli sort of justice, which seems to 

be on the road to discarding harharous punishments in the case of 
offences which arc not of a jadltical <‘liarai ter. Nepal at any rate is 
civilised enough for us to have concluded with it an extradition treaty, 
which on tlio whole works fairly well: while in matters of revonuo 
administration it is centuries ahead of Sikhim and Bhutan. Many of 
the leading men of the country have been educated in our schools; 
they take a just and intelligent view of Indiaji polities, and at the 
present day they are in no way inciined to underrate the length of 
the British arm. From the beginning of the Sikhim difficulty the 
Katmandu darhar has shown every disposition to make itself service¬ 
able to us by communicating information and by warning us of certain 
manamvres, such as poisoning springs, making attacks by night, and 
constructing booby traps, which are supposed to characterise the art 
of war as practised in Tibet. It has behaved, in short, in a manner 
befitting the governing body of a strong State, occupying country 
which we have no wish to annex, and recognising that its interests are 
in the main identical with ours. As a buffer between ourselves and 


the barbarous country beyond, Nepal leaves little to be desired. 

The peculiar, position of Sikhim renders it impossible for us to 
ignore it as we ignore Bhutan, or to treat it on 
‘ ^ ■ terms of comparative equality as wo treat Nepal. 
8ikhim cannot stand by itself, and if we withdrew our support, it must 
ultimately fall either to Tibet or to Nepal. Hut for our treaty obliga¬ 
tions the latter consummation would hardly bo one to be deeply 
regretted, but it is difficult to seo how it could be brought about peace¬ 
ably. The Tibetan party would certainly try to hold the country for 
themselves; .and although the stronger races of Nepal would probably 
win in the long run, the period of transition would be one of intoler¬ 
able anarchy. Once let our hold be relaxed, and Sikhim w*'uld 
become the Alsutia of the Eastern Himalayas, and such a state of 
things would react most formidably on the security of life and pro.- 
petty in the great Europoao settlement of Darjeeling. Every rood 
of land in that district that is not expressly reserved by Government 
for the cultivation of focjd-crops has already been taken up for tea, 
and a very large capital has been sunk in its cultivation, which gives 
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employment to an enormous number of natives, mostly immigrants 
from Nepal. On all sides the hills are dotted wirh Europeans’ bunga¬ 
lows; tea-gardens cover the slopes which face towards Sikhim; and 
the summer residence of the head of the Bengal Grovernment is to 
all appearance within a stone’s-throw of the stream which forms the 
boundaiy of British territory. The station of Darjeeling itself is no 
doul)t adequately protected by the European troops stationed at the 
cantonment of Jellapahar; but a large number of outlying tea-gardens 
are absolutely at the mercy of possible raiders from Sikhim. Nor 
is it only the planters and their native labourers that have to be 
considered. Many of our subjects, Tibetans settled in Darjeeling, 
Lcpchas, and Nepalese, have large transactions and interests in Sikhim, 
about which disputes constantly arise. For the last twenty-five years 
our relations with the S^him Government have been so close, and 
our hold over it so strong, that the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling 
has, as a rule, found little difficulty in settling such disputes wheu 
referred to him. Processes, both civil and criminal, issued by the 
Darjeeling courts, are virtually current in Sikhim, and the Darjeeling 
police have free access to the country. Sikhim, in fact, has been 
treated substantially as part of British India, subjected for political 
reasons to the nominal rule of a princelet of the Merovingian type. 
An instance of recent date will serve to illustrate what is meant. 
In July 1888 a murderous outbreak occurred in the Darjeeling jail; 
a wardor was killed, and eight convicts escaped. Some fled to Nepal, 
others were believed to have taken refuge in Sikhim. In the case 
of Nepal no hot pursuit was possible; the frontier was close, and 
we could not follow our criminals over it. The utmost that could be 
done was to demand extradition through the Resident at Katmandu, 
sending a formal record of the evidence against the offenders, with 
proof of the nationality of each. In the case of Sikhim no such for¬ 
malities were necessary. The Deputy Commissioner sent off a party of 
armed police with orders to arrest the runaways, wherever found, and 
bring them back at once. Now, if Sikliim were allowed to become a 
part of Tibet, cases of this kind would give rise to inconvenient nego¬ 
tiations, and might even become a cause of friction between our 
representative at Pekin and the Chinese Government. It must further 
be remembered that a Tibetan Sikhim would lack the stability, the 
common sense, and the capacity for gradual advance towards civilisa¬ 
tion, which characterise the Nepal Government. An extradition treaty 
would hardly be workable, and every absconding criminal would 
become tho subject of an irritating diplomatic wran^e. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the obligation of 
driving ine Tibetans, out of Sikhim was imposed on us by the essential 
coiidiiious of our policy towards the East Himalayan States; that 
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this policy is a just and reasonable one; and tliat it involves the 
assumption on our part of no more authority than is necessary if we 
are to keep the peace in this particular corner of the Indian empire. 
To maintain this policy by tlie clicapest and most effective means 
was the sole object of the military operations coniuiencod in iMarch 
1888, and terminated by the enjiragement of the 3Itli Septeinbcl of 
that year. For the better understanding^ of the princij>l('s on \vl ic/i 
this little war was conducted, a further glance at the con format ion’ of 
the country will bo needed. Lingtu, we have already explained, is a 
peak about twelve miles to the Sikliim side of the frontier, over tln^ 
top of which our road runs to the Jelap pass. Tlie sides of this peak 
are very precipitous, and the road could not have been taken along 
them except at great expense. A force holding Lingtu can therefore 
block the road, and can also command the steep downs below the Jelap, 
where Tibetan herdsmen pasture their sheep and cattle during the 
sumincr months. Both points probably counted for something”with 
the Tibeiuus, wtio have a consideraole, if not an excessive, sense (,r 
the value of position in warfare, and who seem also not to have 
overlooked the possible support winch the habits of the Iierdsineii 
might give to the theory of a pastoral frontier extending to the 
Garnei. As a matter of fact, no such theory is at all tenabTe. The 
practice ai-ises partly out of the necessities of the case—the pastures 

lie on both sides of the frontier, and cattle are bound to stray_and 

partly from the accident that a largo part of the proiierty owned in 
Tibet by the Rajas of Sikkim and their wives has consisted of cattle 
tended by Tibetan herdsmen, their servants. On the Singilela rnmo*. 
where it forms the border between Darjeeling and X(‘pul, Nepnlos,' 
shepherds feed their flocks on either side of the frontier, jjaying fr,azin -- 
fees to our Forest officers—just as the Tiljotans j)ay roit to tlm liaia 
of Sikliim for the period spent by them on the Sikhim side. Rut no 
Nepalese oflicial would be so iiiconsc(iuent as to niakathis a reason for 
asserting that the whole of the grazing tract belonged to Nepal. 

At the beginning of hostilities, while our troops were* 
moved up from the plains, public opinion in India had Iiardly made 
up its mind to take the Lingtu garrison seriously. A turn for eliiap 
swagger is a prominent trait in the Tibetan character, and it seemed 
not impossible that in invading Sikliim, the lamas were nicjoly 
“trying it on,” and would withdraw their rabble directly the adv:uie.j 
of our troops showed that wo were in earnest. In order to leave (uu n 
the door to an early reconciliation, and to make it clear that our onlv 
object was to restore the status t^uo in Sikliim, and to secure tluit 
country and Bhutan from future aggressive interference on tJio part 
of Tibet, General Graham was directed not to pursue the ciieiiiv 
across the frontier, unless it was absolutely necessary to do so for 
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iiiilitaiy reasons. TJicse instructions were carefully observed, Intbc 
,storming of thcstockado at Jcyluk, a short distance below Lingtu, only 
thirty-two "J'ibetans were killed ; and no attempt was made to pursue 
the Lingtu garrison, who fled from their fort when Sir Benjamin Brom- 
head and some men of the Pioneers reached the gate. The methods 
of deft iicc adopted at deyluk recall some of the incidents of medieval 
warfare. Walls and stockades had been built across the most prcci- 
jiitous part of the road; the road itself was cut away so as to leave .an 
impassable chasm; rocks and tree-trunks were piled at favourable 
points, with levers to hurl them down on an ascending enemy; and 
slings and arrows were freely, but vainly, used as our men advanced. 
'I’he issue, one would think, might have shown that the weapons of 
Morgarten avail little against modern infantry. But the lesson was 
lust on the fanatical monks of the great monasteries around Lhassa. 
Their only answer to our pacific messages was to hasten up to the 
frontier all the troops they could collect, and to occupy the Jelap and 
Pembiringo passes with a continually increasing force. Meanwhile 
we bad fortified the more sheltered and defensible position of Gna- 
tong, about eight miles to the south of the Jelap, and lay waiting 
there for events to develop themselves. The whole of April and the 
early part of May were spent by the Tibetans in massing their troops 
on their own side of the passes. On the 22nd May, encouraged by 
Tibetans attack F^mise of victory from the “ shaking oracle”' at 
Gnatoug, 22nd May Naichang, they attacked Gnatong in force, were 

repulsed with heavy loss, and retired over the Jelap. 
In order to avoid needless slaughter, our men were not encouraged to 
follow the flying enemy farther than was necessary to completely 
break up the attack and convince the Tibetans that they had been 
really defeated. This conviction, boi.evor, came slowly to those who 
had taken no part in the fight. Strange rumours of the prowess of 
“the Lama army” that was gathering at Lhassa found their way 
across tho frontier; fresh troops were beaten up in all directions; 
terrible threats were conveyed to the leaders of the force on the 
frontier; and everything went to show that the counsels of the monastic 
party were still for open war. It is hardly surprising that this should 
have been so. Tho new ampa^ despatched by China with instructions 
to bring about a peaceful settlement, had not yet arrived, and the 
lamas lacked tho sagacity to perceive that we w'cre only holding back 
in order to give him time to mako his influenco felt. To their eyes 
w'c appeared to forego without purpose our own advantage, and they 


•This may refer to tlio uso of an arrow as a sort of_ divining rod, described by 
Schlagintwvit, " Buddhism in Tibet," or i>os!sibly to divination by tuc stiivoriug of an 
uuimali for irhicli there arc classical parnllcls. 
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drew from this the eonelusions which most Asiatics would draw under 
similar circiimstancos. 

Nevertheless, tlion;;li tho lamas knew it not, their obstinacy, 
wasting itself on our defensive tactics, w'us daily bringing us nearer 
to tho real object of the campaign. At relatively small cost to our¬ 
selves, we w'oro wearing out the resources of Tibet, and leading her 
on to strike the blow which should be our opportunity. The prisoners 
taken at Gnatong confirmed the reports received from our officers 
in Ahnora and Ladakh, that forced levies had been beaten up from 
the most distant provinces, and were fed and kept together with 
tho utmost difficulty. The Tibetan commissariat is indeed somewhat 
less elaborate than our own. Forty pounds of barley-flour, half a 
brick of tea, half a pound of salt, half a small sheep’s bladder of 
butter, and 3J^/. to buy meat, are said to represent a month’s rations 
for a fighting man; and it may be surmised that he gets little or no pay 
beyond this. But the simplest supplies are hard to obtain in a barren 
region intersected by mountain-ranges, and wanting in all effective 
means of carriage; while a militia snatched on the spur of the moment 
from pastoral and agricultural pursuits is proverbially unsuited for 
prolonged hostilities. 

As soon, then, as it was clear that Tibetan patience was coming 
to an end, and that our forbearance was still mistaken for timidity, 
fresh troops were ordered up and preparations made for bringing the 
campaign to a close directly the rains were over. By the middle of 
August, General Graham had under his command at Gnatong a wing 
of tho Derbyshire, the 32nd Pioneers (Sikhs), one of the newly raised 
Goorkha regiments, and six mountain guns—in all, nearly 2,000 men. 
After a month of waiting for fine weather, the conclusive engagement 
was brought on by the action of the Tibetans themselves. Two 
ridges, the Tukola and the Nimla, intervene between our position at 
Gnatong and the Kaphu valley, into which, as has been mentioned 
above, the Jelap and Perabiringo passes open. On the night of the 
23r(i September our advanced pickets came in as usual, and reported 
w 1 f t f T h. urmsual activity on the part of tho Tibetans. 
etMsl 24 th Sriitombcr At dayliglit on the morning of the 24th, tho 
1888 . Gnatong garrison became aware that the enemy 

had advanced during the night four miles from their camp; had 
occupied tho Tukola ridge, 13,550 feet above the sea, and 1,500 feet 
higher than Gnatong; and had built a stone wall two miles in length 
alt along the crest of the ridge. Notwithstanding this marvellous 
piece of impromptu engineering, the weakness of their new position 
was apparent at a glance. Tho whole of their large force, numbering 
more than 11,000 men, was distributed in lino along the wall; no 
attempt' had been made to take advantage of the ground or to 
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concentrate troops at points of importance; while the entire position 
was enfiladed by the Tukola peak, on which their right fiank rested. 
Once in possession of this peak, less than a mile and-a-half from 
Gnatong, we could roll up the enemy’s lino at leisure, and the con¬ 
formation of the ground was such that a force retiring towards the 
Jelap must need suffer terribly during its retreat. This fact deter¬ 
mined the scheme of our attack. Approaching the Tukola peak by a 
route which covered them from the nre of its defenders, the Goorkhas 
carried the position by a rush, and their attack, combined with the 
parallel advance of the Pioneers, swept tlie Tibetans from the ridge, 
in their flight down that fatal hill, and the ascent of the Nimla ridge 
which lay between them and the Jelap, the ill-armed, undrilled 
militia whom the monks had sent forth as the army of Tibet lost 
nearly a tenth of their number in killed and wounded.. On our side, 
Colonel Sir Beniamin Bromhead, commanding the 32nd Pioneers, was 
severely woun(ied in the attempt to take prisoners two Tibetans, 
whom he believed to have surrendered; one of the Goorkhas was 
severely and two Pioneers slightly wounded. No effort was made by 
the Tibetans to rally their broken troops or to keep up a running 
fight; the rout was complete. Wo bivouacked that night in the 
ehemy’s camp on the Jelap, and no resistance was offered to our 
advance upon Rinchagong next day. Straggling parties of the 
enemy were seen emerging from the Tibetan side of the Pembiringo 
pass, but they broke off into Bhutan as soon as they realised that we 
were about to enter Rinchagong, and the village was empty when our 
troops reached it. The march to Chumbi through the beautiful valley 
of the Mochu was a mere promenade, and our troops returned to 
Gnatong without seeing any more of the enemy. 

There seems to be reason to believe that this unavoidably severe 
lesson has been taken to heart by the Tibetans. The force which was 
dispersed at Gnatong had been drawn from all parts of the country, 
and the knowledge of our overwhelming military superiority must 
by this time be so widely diffused that even the arrogance of the 
lamas can no longer affect to ignore it. Indications, indeed, are 
not wanting that the Tibetan claim to suzerainty over Sikhim had 
already been practically abandoned, though the Tibetans tried hard 
to retrieve their defeat in the field by a diplomatic triumph of the 
Fabian type, and seem for a time to nave had the support of China 
in their ingenious efforts to tire out our representatives. 

The Anglo-Chincse convention of 1800 secures the formal 
acknowledgment of our rights which the Gnatong victory entitles 
us to demand. At the close of a costly and vexatious campaign, 
carried on at an elevation never before reached by re^lar tSroops, 
and involving transport difficulties of the most serious Kind, it was 
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clearly essential to have something in the nature of a final settlement 
to show for our trouble. 

But we can afford to be content with a distinct surrender of the 
indefinite claim to control the course of events in Sikhira which for 
the last three years has troubled the peace of our frontier and stopped 
all trade between Darjeeling and Tibet. Above all things, wo nave 
no call to irritate the Tibetans and possibly excite the. jealous terri 
torial susceptibilities of China by introducing stipulations granting 
to European traders or travellers tlie coveted right of exploiting the 
commercial and scientific treasures of the interior of Tibet. Tradeis 
would assui'cdly fall foul of the monopolies reserved to the monks of 
the great monasteries; while scientific research, however modest in its 
aims, could scarcely fail to come into collision with some form of reli¬ 
gious or social prejudice. Hero surely is one of the cases where “the 
half is more than the whole.” Be the treaty never so meagre, wo 
anyhow remain in possession of the disputed tract, w’ do the roads 
and bridges made during the campaign ensure us tho command of 
the passes against Tibetan inroads. Our influence is predominant in 
Sikhim; it has been vigorously asserted by tho introduction of essen¬ 
tial reforms in the government of tho State, and wo need not fear 
that it will hereafter be permitted to decline. 

Most of all will our position be strengthened by the change which 
is insensibly but steadily taking place in the composition of tho 
population of Sikhim. The Lepchas, as has been stated, aro rapidly 
dying out; while from the west, the industrious Newars and Goorkhas 
of Nepal are pressing forward to clear and cultivate the large areas 
of unoccupied land on whicli the ICuropean tea-planters of Darjeeling 

have already cast longing eyes. The influx of 
bun**** these hereditary enemies of Tibet is our surest 

guarantee against a revival of Tibetan influence. 
Here also religion will play a leading part. In Sikliim, as in India, 
Hinduism will assuredly cast out Buddhism, and the praying-wheel 
of the Lama will give place to the sacrificial implements of tho 
Brahman. The land will follow tho creed; tho Tibetan proprietors 
will gradually be dispossessed, and will betake themselves to tho petty 
trade for which they have an undeniable aptitude. 

Thus race and religion, the prime movers of the Asiatic world, 
will settle the Sikhim difficulty for us, in their own way. We have 
only to look on aud see that the operation of theso causes is not 
artificially hindered by the interference of Tibet or Nepal. Tho 
trade with Tibet winch the Macaulay Mission was intended to 
develop may well be left for the present to take its chance. Suc£ 
scanty data as are available do not appear to warrant a very high 
estimate of its value. Whatever it may be worth, it is bound sooner 
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or i;ifer to s(‘ck out tlu; shortest an«i cheapest route The troubles of 
till- last three years have of course diverted it to Nepal, and some 
time may elapse before it finds its way back to its former channel. 
Jlut the roads made while hostilities were imminent must ultimately 
attract traffic to the railway at Darjecliii", and in this indirect fashion 
wc shall realise the only tangible and substantial benefit likely to be 
dciived from closer intercourse between India and ^J’ibet. 

II. H. KISLEY. 



ITS GEOGRArilinAL lV);Srr.i:ON A\I) OKSCKG'r]A)M. 


The Native State, eominoiriy cailf-d Sikhim. is situated in the 
Eastern Himalayan Mountains, and is bounded on the north and 
north-oast by Tibet, on the soutli-oast by BliutiiM, vu the south by 
the British district of Darjeeliiij^, and on tlie west bv Nepal; it lies 
between ^7" 5' and 28'* 10 N. Lat., and between 88 4' and 88^ 58' 
E. Long., and comprises an area of 2<818 sr^uaro miles. 

The country may be briefly described as the <*:itc.. iient area of 
the head waters of the river Tista, and the boundary with Tibet is 
thus laid down in the Anglo-Ciiinese Cunventioii of the ITth March 
1890:— 

“The boundary of Sikhim and Tibet shall be the crest of the 
mountain range separating the waters flowing into the Sikhim 'Bista 
and its aflSiuents from the waters flowing into the Tibetan Mocini, 
and northwards into other rivers of Tibet. The lino commences at 
Mount Gipmochi on the Bhutan frontier, and follows the above- 
mentioned water parting to the point w'hcro it meets Nipal territory.” 

The continuation of the above range southward as far as the 
source of the Rummam stream forms the western boundary. 

The Rummam stream, until its junction with the Great Rungeet. 
and thence the latter river, separate Sikhim from British torvitory. 

The boundary with Bhutan is ill-defined, but appears to be the 
Ricbi-Pangola range up to the plateau south-east of Lifigtu, thence 
a lino north-cast to the trigonometrical station near Gnatong, and 
thence a straight line to Qipjuoclii. The natural boundaiy sl)(juld bo 
the river Dichu. 

In the reigns of the earlier Sikhim Rajas their realms extended 
from the Arun river on the west to tho Tegon La range on tho oast, 
and thus included tlic Tambur and ’Vtochu valleys. In a Sikhim 
paper, which recites various old works, it is thus described:—“ Tins 
sacred country (hBrcs-mo-kSlioiig, which lies to the south-west of 
Lhassa) is bounded on the north by tho ‘ Mou-TJ\arigla* mountain, 

^OXK.—A uniform system of transliterntion has not been follotvod tliivugli/'U ti.-i 
Gaaettor : the style adopted by each contributor has been reproduced. 
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wiiicli is guarded by tlio spirit ‘Kiting.’ On the cast lies the ‘ITas- 
hOons’ mountain. Its soutlicrii gate is ‘ Nagsharbhati,’ which is 
guarded by ‘ Ma-mGon-lCham*Bral-Yab-ll)iul.’ Its western gate, 
‘ITimar mChhod-rTcu,’ is guarded by the terrible female spirit 
‘Matnos.’ The ‘mDsud-lXga’ mountains and the spirit ‘ Phra’Man- 
dGc-Man’ ai Zar guard it on the north.” 

Dr. Oldfield, writing in 1808, makes the country subject to the 
Sikhim Rajas even more extensive:—“The hill 
country constituting the basin of tho Kosi river is 
divided into two provinces dr districts by the Arun 
river. The district lying on the right bank of the Arun, and extending 
between it and tho Dud Kosi, is the country of the Kirantis—a hill 
tribe of low-caste Hindus, w^o once possessed considerable power and 
territory in these eastern hills, but were speedily reduced to submis¬ 
sion by Prithi Narayan after his conquest of Nipal. Thu district 
lying on tho eastern or left bank of the Arun, and extending from it 
. . to Sikhim,* is Limbuana or tho country of tho 
1868 * ’ SikLim of another tribe of low-caste Hindus. It 

formerly belonged to Sikhim, but was conquered 
and permanently annexed to Nipal by Prithi Narayan. Previous to 
tho Gorkha conquest of the valley of Nipal, the territories of tb 
Niwar Kings of Bhatgaon extended eastward to tho Dud Kosi riYor, 
which formed tho boundary between the country of the Niwars and 
the country of the Kirantis.” 

The ifonblc Mr. Ashley Eden in 1864 noticed that “ Sikhim, 
though a very petty State then, was formerly a fair- 
j?Wa«, sized country, reaching from the Arun river on tlie 

' **' west to the Taigon I’ass on the east, from Tibet 

on the north to Kissengunge in Purncah on the south.” 

In dealing with the reigns of the successive Sikhim Rajas it will be 
seen how, by degrebs, Sikhim lost tho bulk of its original territory. 

Tho range of mountains that practically bound Sikhim on three 
sides form a kind of horse-shoe, which constitutes the watershed of 
the Rungeot and the Tista: while dependent spurs project from this 
horse-shoe and servo as lateral bamers to tho basins of tho Rungoet 
and tho Tista’s greater affluents, tho Lachiing, Lachen, Zetnu, 
Talung, Rongni, and Rungpe-Chu. These basins havo a southward 
slope, being broad at tho top, where they leave the watershed, and 
gradually contracting like a fan from its rim to the handle, which 
is the Tista valley near Pushok. 

On or near the outer range, commencing from the south-east, are 
the following peaks and passes:— 

Richila, 10,J170.—The trijunction point of Darjeeling, Sikhim, 
and Bhutan. 
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Panels, 9)000.—Tho road from Sikhim vid Memo-obon to Assom- 
Dok in Bhutan crosses the ridge here. 

Lingtu, 12,617.—The erection of a fort by the Tibetans at this 
place in July 1886 led to the Sikhim expedition of 1888; the fort 
was captured on the 21st March of that year and destroyed. 

Shalambi) 12,500.—A road to Bhutan starts from this place. 

Gnatong, 12,606.—The British fort here is almut 12,800 feet 
above sea level: was attacked by the Tibetans in force on the 22nd 
May 1888. 

Gipmochi, 14,523.—The trijunction point of Sikhim, Bhutan, and 
Tibet. 

Meru^la, 15,271. 

Pembiringo-la, 14,400.—More properly Pemaringongda.—The pass 
that leads to the villages of Pema and Rinchingong in the Mochu 
valley. 

Jendorhi, 15,516. 

Jelep-la, 14,390.—Meaning *‘the smooth beautiful pas./’ the most 
frequented of all the passes opening out into the Mochu valley near 
Chumbi. 

Chukurchi, 15,283. 

Nathula, 14,400.—Pass leading to Pema. 

Yak-la, 14,400.—Close to preceding. 

Cho-la, 14,550.—Leads more directly to Chumbi than any of the 
above, and was formerly the main route from Sikhim to Phari. 

Dopendikang, 17,325. 

Qna-ri, 17,570. 

Thanka-la, 16,000.—Leading out from the Lachung valley cast- 

Ghora-la, 17,000.—Ditto ditto ditto. 

Shu-Du-Tshenpa, 22,960. 

Kangchinphu, 23,190, improperly styled Powbunri in the map.— 
This latter name really belongs to a mountain near Dubdi monas¬ 
tery. 

Donkia-ri, 20,250.—Close to this peak is 

Donkia-la, 18,100.—A pass once supposed to lead direct into 
Tibet, but in fact only joining the upper tracts of the Lachung and 
Lachen valleys of Sikhim. 

Bhom-tsho, 18,000.—Leading from the Cholamoo-lake district into 
Tibet. 

Kongra-lamu, 16,000.—The direct pass from Sikhim towards 
Kambagong: the actual boundary pass, called Sebu-la, is a little 
further north. 

Chomiomo, 22,290. 

Nakula, 17,000. 
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Cluitcn Xjema, 19,000.—Formerly the direct route to the district 
of tScr-Tinki when that place belon&red to Sikhim: now seldom 
used. 

Jonsong-la, 22,350.—Almost unused. 

Kaneliinjiiijrna, 28,156. 

Kubni, 24,015. 

Kangla-Nangma-la, 16,740.—Leading to Walloon-gola on the 
Nepalese-Tibetan frontier. 

Kangrangla, 14,770. 

Chiabhangan or Singali-la, 10,320.—The main pass on the chief 
route between Sikhim and Nepal. 

Go-cha, 12,130.—Usually, but improperly, called Singa-le-Ia. 

On the main ridge runipng south-east from Kanchinjingna and 
separating the Eungect from the Talung Chu we meet with the 

Guicha-la, 16,600. 

Pandim, 22,020. 

Narsing, 19,150. 

On the ridge running due east and separating the Talung Chu 
from the Zemii are — 

Siniolchu (D. 2), 22,300. 

Yeunitsola, 15,800. 

Lama-anden or Tak-cham (D. 3), 19,210. 

Other notable mountains and passes are— 

Kangchinjhau, 22,550; 

Sibula, 17,590; 

riialung, 16,150; 

Chango-Khang, 20,990; 

all on the range separating the Lachen-Lachung: 

Phicungong, 12,130, on the road to the Chola, and 

Jongri, 15,140, at the junction of the routes from the Guicha-la 
and Kangla-nangma-la. 

Moinani, 10,()37, and Tendong, 8,675, are conspicuous in the 
landscape, as viewed from Darjeeling. 

Tliere are no towns or even villages in Sikhim; the nearest 
approach to the latter is to be found in the collection of houses near 
the Kaja’s palaces at Tumlong and Gantuk, round some of the larger 
monasteries, such as Pemiongchi, Tashiding, Phensung, and a few 
others at the copper mines of Pache near Dikkeling and the bazars 
at Rhenock, Pokhyong, the Rungeet and Rummam. 

Round each monastery will be found separate houses in which 
tlie monks reside, but these are so few that the term ** village,” if 
applied to them, would be a misnomer. 

In Sikhim there are some 36 monasteries, whose origin is detailed 
in subsequent chapters. 
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HISTORY OF SIKHIM AND ITS RULERS. 

Before detailing the legendary history of the descent of the Sikhim 
Rajas, it may be as well to premise that the alleged Indian origin of 
the early Tibetan kings is without any real foundation, and is in itself 
a proof of the modern manufacture of their history, as it is merely 
an invention in common with the other Buddhist kings to afliliato 
themselves on to Sakya’s stock. It will also bo a mistake to take 
earlier accounts as history, as there is no real history of Tibet obtain* 
able from indigenous sources previous to Srong-tsan Gampo s time, 
the 7ih century A.D. Insight into pre-historic Tibet is only obtainable 
from scattered accounts contained in Chinese records; while even at 
Srong-tsan's time, when the introduction of writing made records 
possible, history is so vogue that the birth of that king himself may 
uc any time between 600 and C27 A.D. The historical books credited 
to this epoch were prohahlv written some centuries later. 

It is believed in Sikhim that the Rajas of Sikhim ^canie of 
Indian origin by descent through the first king of Tibet, f^ah-Thi* 
Tsanpo. 

The appearance of this monarch in Tibet is usually supposed 
to have been as follows*:—The fifth son of KingPrasenajit of Kodala 
was born ivith obliquely drawnf eyes, with bhio eyebrows, webb^jd 
fi)igcrs, and two rows of full developed, pearly white teeth. His 
parents, in alarm at such a prodigy, placed tho infant in a copper vessel 
and set it afloat on the Ganges. A poor cultivator found the infant 
and brought him up as his own. On attaining man’s estate the prince 
felt he had been born to a higher state than that of a cultivator, and in 
a spirit of restless ambition set out northwards over the Himalayas in 
quest of some great exploit. With difficulty ho reached the lofty 
snowy mountains of Lha-ri near tho modern town of Tse-thang in 
Tibet. Descending into the plains of Tsan-than he was met by many 
natives of the country", who, struck with tho graceful looks of th<.: 
stranger, asked him respectfully who he was and w’hence ho came. Kot 
knowing their language, tlio prince could only reply by signs that ho 
u us a prince, and pointing up to top of Lha-ri wished them to under¬ 
stand that ho had conic from that direction. The Tibetans misunder¬ 
stood his meaning, and assumed he was a god descended from heaven, 
and accordingly entreated him to become their king. On his assent¬ 
ing. they jilaccd him in a chair and carried him on their shoulders in 
triumph to Vumbu Lagfin, near the site of the present town of Lhassa. 
From having been carried on a ** chair” on men’s “backs,” the prince 


• Fox* fuller details xec S. C. Dait’a “Contrilratiout on Tibet,” J. A. S. D., No. 3,1881. 
t Another rersiou state* that the infant n iuked with (he lower cielid*. 
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obtained his name jRah-Thi-Tsanpo, the chair-^ v U i< .; , -yNah ^ 
back, Khri = chair, and pTsan-po = powerful one ■ v 

There may be another interpretation of the word, ii v applied to 
himself by the prince, viz., “ the dead one,” alluding to his having 
been rejected by his family, to whom ho was now dead: the northern 
tribes frequently using the phrase ‘‘one borne on men’s shoulder” to 
express euphemistically “ one dead.” 

There is also anotner tradition in Tibet that Sakya Singh’s son, 
Dachen Zing, had two sons, the younger of whom married, but had no 
children; the elder became a priest. On his death-bed he pointed 
out that bis spirit would go out into two eggs: these his minister, Chu- 
Icn Danwa Zangpo, hid in a sugarcane field. From these eggs sprang 
two boys: the elder became a priest, while the younger mariied and 
had three sons, of whom S!iU-nim-mo went to Nepal, Palgyegel Zanpo 
to Kham, and the third Na-lag-chen (e.«., he of the webbed fingers) 
entered Tibet and became the progenitor of Nah-Thi-Tsanpo above. 

The date of the birth of Nah-Thi-Tsanpo is given as 416 IIC. 

The twenty-seventh king in direct descent was Lha-Tho-Tho-ri 
Nan-Tsan,* born about 441 A,D.,t in whose eightieth year there fell 
from heaven on the top of the great palace of Yumbu Lagfin a 
])recious chest, which was found to contain— 

(1) Two books written with jewel water on gold leaves. 

(2) A golden miniature shrine set with jewels and enclosing. 

(3) A crystal gem and cup. 

At that time there were no letters or alphabet in Tibet, but the Tibe¬ 
tans, though not knowing these books were scriptures, treated them with 
the greatest faith and reverence; while the king sitting in council was 
debating on the value and merit of the divine gift, a voice from heaven 
was heard saying that the books were scriptures, and that in the fifth 
generation the mystery of their contents would be revealed. The relics 
were thenceforth placed on a throne set with rubies and other jewels, 
lights were kept burnii^ before them, and the people worshipped them 
under the appellation Tembosangwa^ to the best of their ability. 

The third in descent from Lha-Tho-Tho-ri was the blind king, 
who recovered his sight while worshipping the sacred relics at his 
coronation. As the first object he saw was an Ovis ammon sheep 
on the hill Tag-ri, he received the sobriquet of Tag-ri-nyan-ssig, the 
beholder (ssig) of a sheep (Nyan) on Tag-ri. 


* Otlier acconnts aar that Lha>Tho-Tho<ri gNjan-bTaaD is the same as fiah-Tlu-Taanpo, 
and that the name, whicn means the god from the high mountains/* has reference to the 
prince’s {minting up to the mountain whence he had come, 
t Cs. S62 A.D. Cs. s Csoma de Koroa. 

X San-wa Nyanpo. 
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His son was Nam-ri>Sron>t8Rn, who introduced the knowledge of 
arithmetic and medicine from China, and also discovered the great 
salt mines of Chyan-gi-tshva. 

His son Sron-tsan-Gampo was born A.D. COO-C27.* Up to his time 
there was no written language in Tibet, but this monarch, seeing how 
essential a written language was both for religious and moral good 
government, sent his minister, Sambhota, with sixteen companions to 
Kasi (Benares^ to study carefully the Sanskrit language and the sacred 
literature of tlio Indian Buddhists. In particular they were instructed 
to devise a written language for Tibet by adopting the Sanskrit ali)ha. 
bet to the phonetic peculiarities of the Tibetan dialect. On tlieir 
return tliey framed the present two-fold system of Tibetan characters, 
viz., the “U-chan” or headed or capital letters, and the “U-nicd” or 
headless or running hand; the former adopted from Devanugari, and 
the latter from the Wartu. Thus was introduced a copious system of 
written language inloTibct. This same monarch married two princesses 
from China and Nepal, then two groat centres of Buddhism, and thus 
great influence was brought to bear for the propagation of Buddhism: 
practically his two wives converted him to Buddhism: he also founded 
the city of Lhassa and made it his capital. 

His great-great-grandson was Thi-Sron-De-Tsan, the m»)st illiLstri- 
ous king of Tibet, born about 730 A.D.f In his reign the Indian 
sage S’dnta Rakshita and Pandit Padma Satnbhava from Udyayanu 
came to Tibet and founded the great monastery of Samye. Ho left 
three sons, one of whom migrated eastwards and became Gynlpo^ (or 
princelet) of Kham§-Minag-Andong, one of the eighteen quasi-Tibetan 
principalities that were seized bv China about 1732. This pluco is 
situated to the west of Ta-tsien-loo, between Litang and Dirghe. 

Twenty-five generations later there was born a prince, who went 
with his five sons westwards on a pilgrimage to the Guru Chooi-wang 
at Lho-brog: owing to this visit he received his first appellation Zlml- 
nga-Guru-Tashe. He next went to Lhassa, whore Jo-vo-Rimpoche 
Sakya Mooniji foretold to him that he should proceed south-west, where 
he would find a country Demo-shong. He accordingly went to Sakya. 
In this place the hierarch was then engaged in building the great 


• Cs. 627 A.D. 

t Cl. 728 A.D. 

I It is Slid that one of his descendsnts summoned the Sikja Penrhen Rimbochc 
hGroniKOQ hPhigs-pa to Khun Mineg. ind by bis worship end intorcussion with Guru Tliii< 
mar-Ycse-Rin-bir obtained • miraculous seal, sot on one side with a ruby, engrarod with a 
uiiio-horned scorpion. This mark of divine favour made him so famous that ho becamo King 
of China and of Sh6-icr as well as Kliam. 

i Man Nya. Set Sockhiira ** Tho Land of the Lamas," pp. 218 and 346, where it is said 
this State was from 1804 to 1889 pert of the Kin^om of Lhassa. 

II brought by the Chinese princess, wife of Sron*tsaii*OamiH>. 
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hall of the hPhrul-pahi-Lha-khang monastery, which is supported by 
four immense wooden pillars,* besides 160 small ones: the building is 
seven stories bmh. Tnese four pillars, that had defied the efforts of 
several thousand men to raise, Quru Tashe’s eldest son succeeded in 
erecting in their proper positions. For this exploit his name was 
chaneod to Jo-khyd-Bum8a.t In Sakya Khyd-Bumsa married Guru* 
mo, the daughter of the hierarch. Shortly after the whole family 
removed to a place, north-west of Khambagong, called Pa-shi, where 
they built a monastery for 400 monks and left one of the brothers in 
charge: the others went on to Phari, where they built the Samdub 
Lhakang monastery: the father died here. Three of the brothers, 
Se-shing,. Tsendong, and Kar-tsho^, migrated towards Hah in Bhu¬ 
tan, while Khy4-Bumsa'’proceeded first to Khang-bu Takloong, on 
the western branch of the Mochu, and then finally settled at Ohumbi, 
where he built a house, the site alone of which now remains, to the 
north of the present palace. 

From the first three brothers are descended the Bep-Tshan-Gye 
families alluded to subsequently. 

It may here be mentioned that the worship of ancestors is in 
some families incumbent: the descendants of the three brothers continue 
the worship of their common ancestor, Guru-Tashe, and are known as 
the Tasho-pho-la (the worshippers of the ancestor Tashe), while Khyd- 
Bumsa’s family, being separated from the main branch, fell back on 
the worship of Pa-shi, w^here their first temple was, and are now 
called Pa-shi-pho-la. 

Several stories are told of the miraculous strength of Khyd- 
Bumsa, and his victory over Ngag-wang-ge-pii-pul-bar, a rival 
Bhutanese hero, which resulted in the present worship of Mt. Massong 
' W the inhabitants of Chumbi and Han. The Phan people worship 
dhumulhari. 

Being childless, Khyd-Bumsa consulted his Lamas and was told 
to propitiate the heads of the Lepcha people. Accordingly, with a 
following of seventeen persons only, he crossed the Yak-la imd Penlong 
and reached Sata-la near Rankpo: here he enquired who were the 
heads of the Lepchas, and was informed that they were Thekong Tek 
and his wife, Nyekong-Nal, but where they dwelt he failed to ascer¬ 
tain. Proceeding towards Gantok, they came across a vei^ old 
man quite black from tilling his recently burnt field, but could get 
nothing out of him> Suspecting he knew more than he chose to 


* These foar pillwi are called eollcotiTclv Ki-wa-ming-Chei-sliI t" isdiTidnalle 
the first pillar, called Karpod Zam-lass (white), came fioni Ehongba t the Noond, Serpod- 
Zum-lan (Yellow), from the Moehu vul^ ; the third, Ifarpo-Tag-d 2ig-(red), Ironiryittiam 
(near Nepal); and the fourth, Nakpo-Khaa-shec (black), Aram Ladak. 
t Jho.To.Kh 7 ed-hBam-bSags, *' tite superior of 10,000 heroes." 
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tell, the Tibetan part}’ hid themselves, and when the old man left 
off work, followed him secictly to a house which he entered. Obtain* * * § 
ing at last an entrance, they found tlieir old man clad in a robe 
adorned with aninnils’ heads and seated in state on a dais, worsitipped 
by the other inmates, and thus discovered that he was the veritable 
Thekong Tek they were in search of. Khyd-Bumsa offered him 
many presents, and finally obtained a promise that he should become 
the father of tliree sons.* With this assumnee he rotunmd to Clnnubi, 
where throe sons were born to him. On making a second visit to 
.Sikhim v'nl the Chola, Thekong Tek met them at the cave of l*yak 
T.SC below Phieungfuig and did worship to them. When his boys 
were growing up, the father asked them whnt they wished to be. 
The eldest replied ho should like to trade on the foibles of his fellow* 
men, the third said he should be content to get his living from the 
fruit of tlie soil, while the second declared tliut notiiing less than the 
Icadorsliip of men would satisfy liis ambition. According to those 
answers Kliyc-liumsa called the first sKya-bo-rab,t or the swindler; 
the third son /yl.ang.-mo rub, or the ploughman; and the second 
Mi tpon-rab, or the leader of men. Though their father remained 
and died at Cliunibi, the three sons crossed the mountains and settled 
respectively at Living, Gantok, and Phodang Takso. At the sam<^' 
period some of their relatives from llah arrived via Clmmbi. 

Kya-bo-rab or his descendants did not long remain at Living^’ 
but kept changing their residence, moving always eastwards: whencq 
they obtained the family name of “ Yul-tenpa,” the exiles. 

The descendants of “Lang-mo-rab” are known as the “Linzer-> 
pa,” while both of these, as well as the descendants of Mi-tpon-rab, are 
sometimes styled Pyak-Tsen-tarpa, from the place mentioned above. 

Mi-tpon*rab, who had married a lady of Sakya, had four sons: the 
eldest was named Zhan-po*tar because^ he was born at his maternal 
uncle’s house; the second Tshcs*bchu*tar, because born on the lOtii 
day of the month; the third Xyi-ma Gyaspa, the chief born on a 
Sunday; and the fourth Guru-tashc, the saintly one.§ From those four 
brothers tlie four chief families of ijikliim, known as the sTongdiDu 
lius-bzi, trace their descent; these are Zhang-tar-pa, Tslics-rGfyud-tar- 
pa, Nyi*ma Gyaspa, and Guru-tashc-pa. Tshcs-bchu-tar had five sons 
and a daughter; the latter had a liakon with her father’s orderly and 
bore a son. This disgrace so incensed the family of Kya-bo-rab that 
they murdered the guilty pair and cut off the ears of the child and 

* He also propheMed that Bumsa’s desccaJaDts suottld becomo lordi of Sikhiin, 
vhile his own people should become their raiyats. 

t Bab Bcaos “to excel," “ to sarpa-^s.’’ 

1 1 .<., the returned to her family tor her first confinement. 

§ B^nuse ^ru while the Tashe-rabne worship was being celebrated. 
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called him Nyor-spog-po-Tsho-pa. This outrage led to a long series 
of internecine strife, inore particularly between the sons of Kya-bo-rab 
and Mi-tpen-rab, and their descendants. Gyolpa Achoo, the son of the 
former, succeeded by treachery in slapng Guru-Tashe near Sonamse, 
but some nine years later was defeated by Gyelpa Apha, Tashe’s son, 
and had to flee fromRongni, where Apha had settled, to Thunporung, 
near Dikkeling; but this place was too close to his enemies, and he was 
forced successively to retreat to Patheng Ding and ^en to Dumsong 
and Daling. Gyelpa Apha was still not content and wrote , to Bhutan 
for assistance, whereupon the Bhutanese General *'AriSethe” attacked 
Gyelpa Achoo and nis son Tshadoon Raja and killed them both 
near Ambiokh. From the other brothers the Yul-tenpa trace their 
descent. o 

At this date all the present subdivision of Kalimpong as far as the 
Te^onla range was known as the Mon-loong-kha-bzi and belonged to 

Owing to this blood feud, even now the Zhang-tar-pa will not 
eat with, marry, or enter the house of any Yul-tenpa. It is also said 
that tribute in kind paid by Yul-tenpas is kept separate and not 
allowed to be stored in the Raja’s treasure house. 

Guru Tashe’s eldest son is called in full Zhal-nga-A-phag*: his 
son was Guru Tenzing, who was the father of Phun-tsho-Namgyel 
(Punchoo Namgay) who became the first Raja of Sikhim or De-joog 
Gyalpo. 

PHUN-tSHOGS rNAM-rGYAL 

(Penchoo Namgyd) was bom in 1604 A.D., and passed his earlier 
years near Gantok. The story of his being summoned to Yoksom by 
the three Tibetan Lamas, and his being proclaimed the first Buddhist 
Gyalpo or King of Sikliim, has been told elsewhere. The date of his 
accession is nven as 1641 A.D. 

Very litue is known of his reign: but in all probability he was 
chiefly engaged in subduing or winning over the chiefs of the petty 
clans inhabiting the count^ east of the Arun. It is said that with 
the aid of Lha-tsan Lama ho overcame one Shiutu Satichen, or 
Miuigal Gyelpa; though the latter is considered to have been a 
Lepma, the name sounds more like a Mangar one: this tribe occupiiBd 
the valleys to the south of the Kanchinjin^na-Everest range. The 
chief disappeared leaving no trace, after vowing be would petition the 
sun and moon for the injuries done him. 


* This name was attributed to bim by Lama Deo-an-pa of Pemioiiffchi tod Labroog in 
the time uf Cbu-pboe NamgyS. 
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Fenchoo married a relation at Gantok, who probably belonged 
to one of the Bep-Tshan-gye families, as the ToDg-du*ru-zi at that 
time wore too near of kin to him. 

In tiiis reign the monaster}' at Dubde was built and that at 
Sangachelling commenced under the direction of Lha*tsun Chhompoo, 
who also pointed out Pemiongchi as a proper site for a monastery 
for pure monks (Tasongs). 

bsTAN (or rTESf)-bSRUNG rNAM-rGYAL 

(Tensung Namgye), who was born in 1644, succeeded his father 
Penchoo about 1670. 

His reign was not an eventful one. Lama Jig-med Gyatsho came 
from Tibet and succeeded Lha-tsun Chhempo as his incarnation: 
with his assistance the monastery at Sangaclielling was completed: 
that establishment was open to all alike, no matter what their descent, 
so in accordance with the directions of Lha-tsun a third monastery 
or building was erected near Pemiongchi for persons of pure descent 
(Tibetan) only. This building was erected on a site about half a 
mile west of the present Gompa, and the remains of it are still to 
be seen. The palace at Rubdentse was also completed. 

Tensung married three times: first, a lady from Tibet known 
by her family name Nyum<bi-enmo: by her he had a daughter, 
Pende Amo, destined to play an important and disastrous part in 
Sikhim history. 

The Raja next married a lady, Deba^sam'serpa, from a family 
residing near Tinki-jong to the north-west of Sikhim : she bore him 
a son, Cha-dor Namgye, afterwards Raja. 

He also manned a daughter of a Limbu Raja, by name Yo-yo- 
hang, whose jurisdiction was to the west near the Arun river, mtb 
this lady came seven Limbuni maidens, who wore married into the 
leading Sikhim families. By the Limbuni piinccss the Raja had 
tw'o children: a son Shalno-Guru, who resided at l4iii|gro^, but 
whose family is now extinct, and a daughter Pendi Tchering Gyenu, 
who married a member of the Nam-Tsang-korpa family. 

PHYAG-rDOR-^NAM-rGYAL 

(Chak-dor Namgyd) was the son by Baja Tensung’s second wife 
(Deba-sam-serpa), and was born in 1686. He succeeded his father 
about 1700, but his reign was the reverse of his father’s. 

In his youth he seems to have mortally offended his half-sister 
Pende Amo (who also considered that she, as the elder, was entitled to 
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the throne), so shortly after his accession the quarrel again broke out, 
and the latter invited the Bhutanese to invade Sikhim and attack 
her brother. This intrigue was for a time completely successful. 
The Deb Raja of Bhutan, sDe-po-bZi-rDar, sent a force, under his 
celebrated General rTa-pa-Nag-dWang Tin-les and the Dewan Phenlai, 
which overran Sikhim and seized the palace of Rubdentse and 
cf)mpelled Raja Chador to flee to Tibet vid Ham in Nepal. Tho 
Bhutanese hold the country for some five or six years, and built forts 
at Ongdo-phodang near Pakhyong, at Takse-gong and Namgyel 
Tempoo.* Tho date of this Bhutanese invasion is variously given 
from 1700 to 1706. 

Mr. Kdcn writes:—“ The Sikhim Raja, wIjo was quite a boy, fled 
to Lhassa, and the Lhass%Raia, Miung, taught him and supported him, 
and gave him some taluks, which the Sikhim Raja still holds in Tibet. 
When the boy had obtained sufficient knowledge and discretion, tho 
Lhassa Raja gave him some men and told him to go back to his 
country: ho sent messengers to raise the Sikhimose, and on hearing 
of his arrival tho Bhutanese evacuated Sikhim and returned ignomi- 
niously to their own country.” But in this account Mr. Eden seems to 
have by mistake ascribed some events in the life of the succeeding 
Raja Gyurmc to his father Chador. 

If the Reh Umig (chroniclest) of Yesds DPal hByor is to be 
trusted, it was to the court of the Mongol Prince Gyalpo Lha-bZan 
that Chador fled. Gvalpo Lha-bZan became Raja of Tibet in 1702-3, 
and defeated and killea his predecessor the great Viceroy sDe-Srid 
Sangs rGyas rGya-mTsho in 1704, whereas Phola Thege-bSod-nams- 
sTobs-rGvas, otherwise called Gyalpo Mi-wang, did not become 
Viceroy of Tibet until 1726-27. 

Chador Namgyd remained several years in Lhassa, studying 
hard, and gradually rose in scholastic eminence, until be became 
rChi-Tung-yig to the Dalai Lama (Tshang-dWyans rGva-mTso). 
'lliis hierarch by some is said to have led a gay and dissolute 
life, and was accordingly summoned to China to answer for his 
misconduct. He died or was murdered en route near Lake Kokonor in 
1704 or 1707.± It was perhaps this departure of his patron for China 
that influenced Chador to return to Sikhim. However, return he did, 
accompanied by, or closely followed by, Lama sJig-med-Paw of 
Hug-pya-gLing in Tibet. 

On the Raja’s return tho Bhutanese retired and evacuated all 
Sikhim west of the Tista, but they still maintained their position at 


* Thev also constructed a flight or road of stono steps from the Rnagoot up to Eubdontse. 

portions of which still remain. ___ ^ 

r Translated Babu B. C. Dass, J. A. S. B.. vol. II» Psrt I, Ro« 2,1889. 

X According to Hcrace Della Fcnna (M.. p. 3:!0 . 
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Fort Dumsong and retained wiiat is now the Kalimpong district and up 
to Teij[onla. Thus Sikhim lost the bulk of the Mou-loong*kha>bzi. 

Ilis long sojourn amongst the learned priests at Lhassa had 
exercised a great influence towards monasticism in the Raja, and he 
accordingly on his return devoted himself to the cause of religion 
and learning. Aided and encouraged by l^ama J ig>med-Paw, he founded 
the present monastery of Pemiongchi for Tasongs, and richly endow¬ 
ed it: the establishment was to consist of 108 monks, and the Raja 
himself shaved his head and became one of the first number: he also 
appointed 108 tGar-na-pa or lay officials to serve with the lamas and 
assist them in secular business. Among other works the Raja wrote 
a book on monastic discipline, called lChags>Yig, composed a religious 
dance, Rong-Chham, in honour of Takpoo or warlike demons, and 
designed an alphabet for the use of his Lepcha subjects. 

The Raja’s half-sister, Pende Amo, haa meanwhile formed a Uamn 
with mNgah-bDag-Kin-Chhen-niGdn, who was the third lama in 
succession to Lama mNgah-bDag-Sems-dPah-Chhen-po, referred to in 
pages 10 and 133, and married him. The lama.by his vows of the 
Kabjungpa sect, which were very strict, ought to have maintained 
the strictest celibacy, and in marrying Pende Amo had committed a 
mortal sin. In hopes of mitigating his spiritual punishment, and as 
an expiatory oRering for her share of the offence, Pende Amo built the 
Clios-rGyel Lha Khang monastery at Tashiding and another at Senan: 
this was about the year 1716. 

The tension between brother and sister still continued after 
Chador’s return, and culminated in the latter causing her brother to 
be murdered* about the year 1717. Immediately afterwards Pende 
herself was strangled by orders of the Durbar, and her corpse burnt 
at a place called Pende Laptse near Niamtchi. Owing to her wicked¬ 
ness and power for evil, she has been looked upon as the incarnation 
of gZah-dMar-rGyan, an evil spirit, the wife of gZah-bDud-Ra-hu-la, 
who is credited also with causing the solar eclipses. It is not known 
whether she left any children. 

For his services' in the Dalai Lama’s household. Raja Chador was 
given the fiefs of Piahte-gong (Pedi-gong) near Lake Yam-dok-tsho 
and of hRe-Rin-Chhen-rTse-Jong near Shigatzi in Tibet. These 
were enjoyed by his successors up to the beginning of the present 
century, when they were resumed by the Tibetan Government in 
Cho-phoe Namgy 4 ’b minority, in the confusion resulting from the 
Nepalese-Tibetan war. 


* Tho Raja bHng nnwril hatl cone to take a eonrse of the hot springs at Raklong, and 
while in the bath his physician, at the instigation of Pende Amo, treacherously opened bis reins, 
and he bled to death. 
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Chador married a lady from the province of IT in Tibet, who is 
known as the ** Lho>gyelma.” ^ By her' he had a son, afterwards Raja 
hGYur>Med-rNam>rG-yal: he is also credited with having a liaison 
with the wife of his Lepcha minister, Tasa Aphong, during her 
husband’s absence on a mission to Tibet. A comparison of subse¬ 
quent dates leads one to believe that the Raja concerned was more 
probably Ten-sung Namgy^.* The result of this union was a boy 
called Yiik-thing. Arub. Mr.-Eden thus narrates his history:— 
“During the war (in Chador Namgy^’s reign) the Bhuteahs had seized 
and co:^ned at Poonakh a Sikhim Chief named Athoop, the ances¬ 
tor of the Gantoke Kazee, who confined X>m. Hooker and Campbell, 
and again fought with us in 1861. The Sikhim^ Raja on his return 
procured his release, and the Bhuteahs on setting him free bribed 
nim to remain a friend £o their Government. He had been well 
treated during confinement, and his son Joom-tashi, bom during 
his captivity, turned out a thorough Bbuteah; he eventually became 
the most powerful man in Sikhim, and kept up continual correspond¬ 
ence with the Bhutanese; and some years later, when there was 
a dispute between Bhutan and Sikhim regarding the boundaries of 
the two countries, he treacherously gave up to Bhutan all the tract 
between the present (1865) Sikhim border and the Taigon pass, 
including Darfing-cote, Jonksa, and Sangbe, which in those days were 
richly cultivated tracts.” 

As, however, Joom-tashi is looked up to as the ancestor of the 
present leading families in Sikhim, and was the father and grand¬ 
father of two of their famous men, Changzed Karwang and Kazee 
Satrageet, it is much more probable that Joom-tashi found himself 
unable to expel the Bhutanese from their position at Dumsong, and 
so had to accept the situation and the TisU ooundary. 

hGYUR-MED rNAM-rGYAL 

(Gyurra4 Namgud) was born in 1707, and ascended the guddee 
about 1717. He was at all events eccentric, if not actually weak in 
intellect. 

He married a lady from Ming-do ling, a place south-east of 
Lhassa. She was so exceedingly plain that the ^ja would not live 
or have anything to do with her: accordingly he removed himself to 
the Di-chhen-ling monastery. This house no longer exists, but was 

* But the subject is still farther obscured, unless Joom-tashi and Changsed Earwsng aliat 
Athing Thi-sh4 are one and the same person, as a deed, bearing Karwang's s^ is in existence 
dated *^the 10th of the 3rd month of the Fire-bird year/' corresponding about to our 
1777 A.D. This particular deed is interesting as showing that at tnis time Ham (noir in 
Nepal) was then part of Sikhim and that slavery was jn full force. Unfortonatelj the genea¬ 
logies of the Bhenock and Gantok Basis do not agree. 
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situated near Gyezing. The Rani continued to reside at Rubdentse 
near the Tasongs. The Raja, on the other hand, became more and 
more inclined to the Lepchas and their form of worship. Fire of their 

E riests, who gave themselves out to be the incarnation of Tcsi (the 
•epcha Guru^ Kimpoche), obtained immense influence over the Raja, 
and treated him in a most contemptuous manner, and arrogated so 
much to themselves that the Tasongs rose and successfully expelled 
them, the Raja himself being convinced they were Mu>thopa or 
impostors. Throughout this commotion the liaja harried and dis¬ 
tressed his Limbu subjects so much by calling them out unnecessarily 
to fight and again to build forts and walls, that in despair they threw 
o£E their allegiance and joined Nopal, so thus Sikhim began to lose 
the Limbuana country. 

Worn out by these dissensions and in dis^st at having to return 
to his ugly wife, the Raja disguised himself as a fakir or religious 
mendicant and went on a pilgrimage, to Tibet. No one in tliat 
country suspected bis royal origin, until he came before dWangs-Chuk 
Dorze, the 9 th Karma23a Lama. That ecclesiastic penetrated the 
king?s disguise and treated him royally: in consequence the Karmapa 
Lama is much looked up to by the Sikhimeso. 

Being thus deserted. Rani Sling-do-ling also betook herself to Tibet. 
Shortly after Raja Gyurme returned to Sikhim, but bis beha¬ 
viour was still inconsistent with his position, as he refused to re¬ 
marry—a decision that gave his 2 )eople and court much concern, as 
there was then no direct heir to the throne. 

In 1734 the Raja was taken dangerously ill, and being on his 
dcatli-bcd was asked to name his heir. He replied, ** his ministers 
need have no anxiety on the point, as they would find a young nun* 
tending cattle near Sing-Jyang rf the girl is a daughter of Ncer- 
Gahden, of the Tak-chhungtar family, and has bad a son by me.” 
This son had been born at Ang-nye-khl-sa, and was called Namgye 
Penchoo. The Raja shortly afterwards died. 

rNAM-rGYAL PHUN-TSHOGS 

Was born in 1733. 

At this date tho Kazis or, more correctly, the Jongpens (local 
governors) were chosen from the fourteen leading families: the head 
among them was one Chongzed Tamdi (rTa-mGrui) of the Tshd-chu- 
tar family: he headed the opposition and refused to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of Namgud Penchoo, and assumed tho reins of government. 
For three years or so Tamdi and his party were successful, but finally 

* Probably of Saugaclialliiiff. 
t A graaing place uear Duode. 
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the Lepcha or national party in favour of Namgu4 Penchoo gained 
strengtn. and Tamdi was forced to flee to Lhassa and lay hia cause 
before the TibetansJ During the quarrel there were several fights, 
and blood was shed on either side. 

To settle this dispute and the succession, the Tibetans sent a 
commission under one Rabden Sher>pa* Gyai])a to make a full enquiry 
and report. Having once obtained a looting in Sikhim, Rabden 
Gyalpa was in no hurry to depart, and actually reigned for some five 
years, though pretending all the while he was still engaged on his 
enquiry. 

During his regency he built forts at Karmie (Raja Tendook’s 
seat) and at Mangsir at the head of the Ohongtong spur. 

In these days the Ti^^ong monks of Pemiongtchi had a branch 
establishment at Rishehot opposite to Darjeeling, to which they used 
to resort in the hot weather and rains. The most celebrated among 
them was Lama Kang-chen-Raliie-Dorje, a Tibetan from Sher. While 
at Rishehot he made friends with Changzed Karwang, described as 
a Lepcha minister, who was living in exile at Darjeenng. Karwang 
besought the Lama’s aid and went to Karmie, where throng the lama’s 
intercession he was introduced to, and pardoned by, the Regent 
Rabden, who hitherto had not taken up warmly the cause of Namgud 
Penchoo. Now, however, by the influence of Lama Ralpe, the Regent 
declared lor Namgud Penchoo, and a national agreement or amnesty 
was drawn m and promulgated at Mangsir. Inis is known as the 
Mang'Sher-hDu-ma. 

A copy unfortunately in detail is not forthcoming, but apparently 
under it tne Lepchas obtained a greater share in the administration as 
Tumiyang or superintendents of cultivation^ and some fixed system of 
revenue was devised. The names still smrive and are— 

(1) h Bah’pa. 

(2) b Zo-lung, a tax on forest produce. 

(3) Tshong'Skyed, a custom or income-tax. 

After this Rabden formally placed Raja Namgud Penchoo on the 
throne and returned to Tibet. 

The Regent Rabden’s eldest son was one Angel, whose daughter 
became Raja Namgud Penchoo’s first wife.^ The mdy, however, died 
from dysentery without having had any children. 

Subsequently Raja Namgud married or, perhaps,^ more properly 
engaged himself to two ladies—a daughter of Pishi-Ter^en of U, 
and (2) a daughter of Deba-Shamsber-Khiti-Phukpa. Being in a 
dilemma which lady to jchoose, the Raja sent and consulted the Sakya 
Penohen Rimpoche as io which lady he should many, and the choice 


* AIm Shak'ps. 
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fell upon Deba'Shamsher'Khiti-Pbiikpa’s daughter. By her the Raja 
had a son, Tenzing Namffud. 

According to a proclamation dated 1826, Raja Chophoo records 
that Karuran^ was really a slave, though his mother gave out he 
was the illegitimate son of the Raja. Karwaug became so great that 
he put Raja Namgye Penchoo entirely aside, and gradually turned 
out all the old Jongpens and put his own sons in his stead, who began 
to use red seals and take the law into their own hands. Karwang 
finally joined the Limbus, and in this way caused the invasion of the 
Goorkhas.” I'his is undoubtedly an exaggeration, as there exist 
several deeds stamped by Changzed Karwang, and the colour of the 
seal has always been black and not the royal red. Fuiiher, his son, 
Chothup, obtained his aobr^uet of Satrajeet from his victories over the 
Xcpalcse. 

bsTAN hDSIN rNAM-rGYAL 

m 

(Tenzing Namgud) was born about 1769, and succeeded his father 
in 1780 about. 

He married Anyo Gyelyum, the daughter of Changzed Karwang, 
by whom he had a son, Chuephoe Namgu^, born in 1785. About 
1767 Deb Judhur rose into power and became Raja of Bhutan, while 
from 1765 to 1769 Raja Prithi Narayan Singh was making himself 
master of Nepal. With two such restless powers on either side it 
was not likely that a buRer State like Sikhim could escape the 
ravages of war. 

About 1770 the Bhutanese had overrun all Sikhim east of the 
I'ista, while some of their spies or scouts actually got as far as 
kiangbru below Barphung. The whole country, however, rose, and 
the Bhutanese, who seemed to have concentrated their main forces 
above the Ralong Samdong (bridge over the Tista), were utterly 
defeated and fled across the Tama-Ia precipice below Mafila; here the 
Sikhimese had prepared an ambuscade above and spiked the bottom 
of the precipice below: thus caught, the straggling forces were cut up 
to a man and perished miserably. 

In 1775-76 Raja Sinha Protapa Sah, son and successor of Raja 
Prithi Narayan Sah, threatened the invasion of Sikhim; but the 
Tibetan general, Deba Patza alias Depbn tPal-rTsal, was sent to make 
a diversion, and the Goorkba Raja at that time failed in his attempt. 
The war, however, was waged with varying success for several years. 
During this war Changzed Karwang’s son, Changzed Cliothup, alias 
Atliiiigpoi, alias Satrajeet, greatly distinguished himself: the various 
names are those given him by the Tibetans, the Lepchas, and the 
Goorkhas. Under the first appellation he is known to have negotiated 
with the Bhutanese (probably after their defeat at Tuina-ia), and 
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obtained the restitution of the Rhenook ridge and the neighbouring 
land at Pop-chu. 

The second name was given him by the Lepchas in consideration 
of bis having visited Pbd or Tibet, while the third commemorates his 
seventeen victories over the Goorknas in the Terai and the Morung. 

His military colleague was Deba TakarpO) the mndfather of the 
present Yangthang Kazi: the name given is mermy the family and 
not the personal name, which was Jor-den (hByor iDan), aim Sang 
Rinzin (Tshang Rin-hZin). 

This officer carried on the war successfully for a time and drove 
back the Goorkhas from Ham and the hills; andThis forces actually 
penetrated as far as Chain pore. Here near Bilung jong the Sikhimese 
general was defeated and slain, and his army dispersed, and in con¬ 
sequence of this defeat Satrajeet had also to retire from the Morung. 
I'he date of Beba’s death and defeat was about 1787. 

Active hostilities seemed to have then died out for a time, and 
Sikhim was lulled into a state of false security, when suddenly in 
1788-89 a Goorkha force under General Jor Singh secretly crossed 
the Ohiabhanjan pass and penetrated, unobserved across the Kalhait. 
Kubdentse was surprised: there were no means of resisting, and the 
Raja and Rani had to precipitately without saying any property, 
save a mask of Kanchinjingna, which the Rani snatched from tne 
altar and carried off in the bosom of her dress. gSol-tPon Tshane- 
rNam-rGyal, grandfather of the Phodang lama, took up the RajA 
son gTsug-Phud-rNam-rGyal and bore him on his snoulders vid 
Katong Ghdt to the Mo-chu valley, and so close was the pursuit, that 
the fugitives had to subsist on turok or wild yams, whi(m they dug 
up in the jungles. More troops were sent by the Goorkha General 
Danioodar Pandd, which overran and held possession of all Sikhim 
south and west of the Tista. 

In 1790 the Raja went to Lhassa to obtain help, and the Tibetan 
Government promised, to render help and arranged to send an army 
towards Nyanam (sMya-nam). Meanwhile Chotlmp, Jomgye, and 
Bensa Siring wrote to Lhassa to say they had recovered iliikhim: 
the Tibetans in consequence were incensed and ceased preparations. 
In 1790 the Raja died, and the Tibet Government apparently gave his 
young son, Chophoe Namgyd, some presents and sent him back. 

gTSUG-PHUD-rNAMGYAL 

(Cho'plioe Namgyd) was born in 1785, and nominally succeeded 
his father in 1790. ^ 

111 1791 tbo Goorkhas made war with Tibet and socked Taslic- 
IhuiiiK), but ill the following year were defeated near Katmandu and 
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had to sign an ignominious treaty. In this war a party of Tibetans aro 
said to have reached Martam on the left bank of the Tista, but it is 
quite clear from the sites of the fortifications neav Katong Gbitt that 
tne popular party in Sikhim successfully and without help prevented 
the Goorkhas crossing the Tista. In fact, in the procluuiatiuii 
referred to above, the Raja records that the Tibetans hud refused 
Sikhim help or to listen to tiieir representations, when peace was 
being made, on the ground that though Bhutan had rendered the 
Tibetans assistance, the Sikhiinese had not. In consequence during 
the negotiations carried on by the Chinese General Hosi-Thang- 
thang, Sikhim was not represented, the Raja and his family were 
reduced to great straits, the bounda^ with Nepal was drawn back 
to the left bank of the Tista, and Tibet resumed the Raja’s fiefs at 
Piahte Jong and Samye, and pushed its own boundary up to the 
Cho1a>Jelep range. 

For some years Pemiongchi and all the South Tista tract paid 
rent to Nepal, until in 1815 the Nepalese were expelled by the 
British- Government, who by the Treaty of 1817 restored all this 
country together with the Terai to the Sikhim Raja. But oven then 
the Raja had to be content to see his western boundary^ thrown back 
from the Kankayi to the Phalut range and the Mechi river. This 
boundary appears to have been originally laid down by Major Barre 
Latter, who was accompanied by Nazir ChainaTinjin, Madia Timbah, 
and Lama Duchim Longadoo. About the year 1814 the Raja com¬ 
menced building a palace at Tumlong, which was henceforward to be 
the capital in preference to Rubdentse, considered insecure and too far 
distant from Tibet. 

In 1819 a serious quarrel arose between the Raja and his 
minister, his own uncle Bho-lod, but was patched up and an agree¬ 
ment made. Another agreement was made the following year, and 
a third in 1824, but about that time his wife and child (tho former 
seems to have been friendly to the minister) died, and the Raja, freed 
from all restraint, seemed determined to make away with his relative: 
so finally in 1826 Bho-lod was treacherously murdered near Tumlong 
by Tung-yik Menchoo, father of Dunya Naingyo, better known as the 
Pagla Dowan. Bho-lod’s cousin, Yuk-LhatGrup alias tkra-thu 2 >, fearing 
a similar fate, fled from Sikhim and took refuge at Unthoo in Nepal 
with some 800 of his Lepcha tribesmen. 

Shortly after this disputes arose on tho Sikhim and Nepal 
boundary, which came under the cognizance of the Governor-General's 
Agent for the North-Eastern Frontier and the Resident in Nopal. 
In 1828 Captain Lloyd was deputed to the Sikhim frontier in 
connection with these disputes. Ho penetrated the hills in company 
with Mr. J. W. Grant, the Commercial Resident at Malda, as far as 
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Rincliingpunnp. These g^cntlcmen, attracted by the position of Dar¬ 
jeeling*, broii<;ht it to the notice of tho Governor-General, and it was 
resolved by Government to open negotiations with the Maharaja of 
Sikhim on the first convenient occasion for the cession of Darjeeling 
to the British Government in return for an equivalent in lands or 
money. This oppc)rtumty occurred in 1834-35, when the Lepcha 
refugees in Nepal made an inroad into the Sikhim Terai, and 
Colonel Lloyd was deputed to enquire into the causes of the 
disturljance. The refugees were obliged to return to Nepal, and 
the negotiation ended in the unconditional cession by the Maharaja 
of tho Darjeeling tract under a Deed of Grant, dated February 1835. 

In 1841 tho Government granted an allowance of Rs. 3,000 per 
annum to the Maharaja as confpensation for the cession of Darjeeling, 
and in 1846 a further sum of Ks. 3,000: in all Rs. 6,000 per annum. 

The settlement of Darjeeling advanced rapidly, its population 
having risen from not more than 1*00 souls in 1839 to about 10,000 
in 1849, chiefly by immigration from the neighbouring States of 
Nepal, Sikhim, and Bhutan, in all of which slavery is prevalent. 
There was free trade in labour and all other commodities, with forest 
land enough for all comers to settle in, and every encouragement 
given to tlie new arrivals. The increased importance of Darjeeling, 
under free institutions, was a source of early and constant jealousy 
and annoyance to the Dewan of the Maharaja, who was himself the 
monopolist of all trade in Sikhim, and this jealousy was shared in by 
tho Lamas and other principal people in the country, who lost their 
rights over slaves settling as Britisn subjects in our territory. The 
plan ])ursued was through reports and secret emissuies to frighten our 
new subjects, by declaring that they should be delivered up as escaped 
slaves to their former masters, and W discouraging the resort in every 
way of the Sikhim people to Darjeenng; added to which some British 
subjects were occasionally kidnapped to be sold into slavery, and 
there were frequent denials of aid in capturing and surrendering 
criminals. There has always been an arrangement for a mutusd 
exchange of slaves between Sikhim and Bhutan, and Dr. Campbell, 
the Superintendent of Darjeeling, was constantly importuned by the 
Maharaja of Sikhim and his Dewan to get the British Government to 
follow a similar course with Sikhim, which was of necessity steadily 
refused. 

In 1849 Dr. Hooker and Dr. Campbell, while travelling in 
Sikhim with permission of Government -and the Maharaja, were 
suddenly seized and made prisoners. The object was-to zorce Dr. 
Campbell to relinquish claims for the surrender of criminals; to make 
him, while in durance, agree to the dictation of the Dewan regarding 
the giving up of escaped slaves; and to detain him until these 
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enforOed conditions should be sanctioned by Government. Foiled 
the declaration that whatever concessions might be extorted then 
would not be confirmed by Government, and intimidated by the 
declaration of the Governor-General that the Maharma’s head mould 
answer for it if a hair of the head of Dr. Campbell or Dr. Hooker 
were hurt, the Sikhimese eventually releasea the prisoners on 
S4tb December 1849. 

In Februaiy 1850 an aven^ng force crossed the Great Rungeet 
river into Sikhim. The expedition resulted in the stoppage of the 
annuid ^ant of Bs. 6,000 enjoyed by the Maharaja, the annexation 
of the Sikhim Terai, and of the portion of the Sikhim hills bounded 
by the Rummam river on the north, the Great Rungeet and the Tista 
on the east, and by the Nepal frontier, on the west. This new 
territoiy was put under the management of the Superintendent of 
Darjeeling; the Dewan was ostensibly dismissed from office, and for 
some years matters proceeded smoothly and well between Sikhim and 
our Government. But this man having worked his way into power 
again through his wife, an illegitimate daughter of the Maharaja, the 
kidnapping of our subjects was resumed without the possibility of 
obtaining redress. In April and May 1860 two aggravated cases of 
kidnappmg were reported to Government. All ordinary efforts to 
procure reparation having failed, the Governor-General in Council 
resolved to occupy the territory of the Maharaja lying to tho north of 
the Rummam river and to the west of the Great Rungeet, and to retain 
it until our subjects were restored, the offenders given up, and security 
obtained against a recurrence of similar offences. On the Ist Novem- 
bw 1860 the Superintendent of Darjeeling crossed tho Rummam with 
a small force, -and advanced as far as liinehingpung. But he was 
eventually forced to fall back on Darjeeling. A stronger force was 
then despatched under com.mand of Lieutenant-Colonc^. Gawler, 
accompanied by the Hon’ble Ashley Eden as Envoy and Special 
Commissioner. The force advanced to the Tista, when the Sikhimese 
acceded to the terms dictated by the Governor-General, and on the 
28th of March 1861 a new treaty, consisting of twenty-three articles, 
was conduded by the Envoy with Maharaja Sikyong Nam^^al, as 
his father, Mdiaraja Cho-phoe Namgrd, though alive and in Cliuinbi, 
was afraid to come over. Cho-phoe Namgyd died in 1863. 

SRID-SKYONG-rNAM-rGYAL 

. (Sikltyong Nam^4} was born in 1819, and practically became 
Raja in 1861, though hts father did not die until two years later. 

The annual allowance of Rs. 6,000 forfeited in 1350 was in 1862 
nstoied, os an act of grace, to the ruling Maharaja Sikyong Namgyd: 

c 2 
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it was increased in 186B to Rs. 9,000, and in 1873 to Rs. 12,000 on 
ihe understanding that it was granted without any reference to the 
increased value of Darjeeling and purely as a mark of consideration 
for the Maharaja. 

In 1868 the Maharaja solicited permission for the return of the 
ex-Dewan, but the request was refused as being contrary to the 7th 
article of the Treaty of 1861, and likely to lead to intngues for the 
succt'ssion. 

But to understand this and subsequent events an examination of 
the family relations of Raja Cho*phoe Namml is necessary, and to 
explain these the following genealogical tree has been drawn out. 



BAJA CHaPBOE NAHGTAL. 
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Neither Cho-phoe nor Sikyong Hajas appear to haye taken much 
interest in the administration, and so in consequence of their relation¬ 
ship by marriage and birth, first Dewan Namgay and after his banish¬ 
ment, in a lesser degree, Changzed Kar-po became the rea^ influen¬ 
tial personages in the State. Dewan Namgay* was anti-English in 
feeling and conduct, while Changzed, on me other hand, pretended 
much sympathy for the English. 

In 1873 Raja Sikyong Namgy4, accompanied by his half-brother, 
the present Raja Thothub Namgyd, and his half-sister Seringputti, 
and Changzed Gelong Kar-po, visited Sir George Campbell, then 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, at Darjeeling. 

Raja Sikyong Namgyel died in April 1874, and unsuccessful 
intrigues were attempted to set aside the accession of Thothub 
Nanigy6 in favour of Tinle Namgy4 (bom in 1866), but were 
defeated by the prompt actiofi of the then Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjeeling, Mr. J. Ware Edgar (now Sir John Edgar). 


mTHU-sTOBS-rNAM-rGYAL 

I 

(Tho-tub Namgyc) was Dorn in 1860, and on the death of his 
hnlf-brother both ascended his throne and married his widow, a lady 
of 'rasholhunpo by name Pending. She died in childbirth in 1880, 
leijving three children by Thothub, viz., a daughter, Namgyel Dumo, 
l.»orn in 1876, and two sons; the elder Tchoda-Namgyd, heir to the 
Raj, born in 1877, and the younger Chotal, born in 1879, supposed 
to be the incarnation at Phodang of Sikyong Namgyel. 

In October 1875 Sir Richard Temple had a friendly interview 
with the Raja and Changzed Kar-po at Chomnaga near the Cho-la 
pass. At this interview the Raja expressed his desire that the British 
Government should undertake arrangements for the conservation of 
the sal, pine, and other forests in his territory, but nothing was 
actually carried out. 

The Maharaja was invited to be present at the Imperial Assem¬ 
blage at Delhi on the 1st January 1877, but as he was unable to 
attend, his banner, medal, and ring were duly presented to him at 
Tumlong by Mr. Edgar mentioned above. 

Some complications which had arisen as far back as 1872 
between one Luchmee Das Prodhan, the head of the Nepalese 
Newars in Darjeeling, and the Lassoo Kazi, the Sikhim Vakil in 
Darjeeling, but had been smoothed over, again became prominent 
in 1878, so that in November of that year the present Raja and 


• Died in 1888. 
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Changzed Kar-po came to Ealimpong to meet the Hon’ble Sir Ashley 
Eden, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The question of 
Nepalese settling in Sikhiui was there discussed, and Nepalese settlers 
were admitted in certain parts under certain restrictions. This 
agreement, owing to the intrigues of the exiled Dewan Namgay, the 
Dorjee Lopen of Pemiongclii and Norden Gelong, tahsildu at Kalim- 
pong, did not work well, and events culminated in the disturhances 
and fight at Rhcnok in 1880. Mr. A. W. Paul was then sent to settle 
matters at Tunilong, and a fresh agreement was drawn up and 
promulgated on the 14tli April 1880. This, with some slight modi¬ 
fications arranged by the Phodang Lama and the Dorjee Lopen, 
worked well. 

Changzed Kar-po, after a visit to Giantzi, where he met the 
Chinese Amban and some of the Tibetan officials, died in 1879. This 
visit apparently took place shortly after the interview with Sir Ashley 
Eden, and appears to have resulted in some secret agreement with 
Tibet and the investiture of Thothub Namgyd with a Chinese button 
of the 1st rank (plain coral). 

As stated above, Hani Pending died in 1880, and these two 
deaths threw the whole power of the State into the hands of the old 
Rani Men-chi and Dewan Namgay, who naturally, from living wholly 
at Chumbi, favoured Tibetan interests and the cause of young Tinle, 
then growing up to ntanhood. 

Raja Thothub meanwhile lived peacefully at Tiimlong and 
evinced no disposition to contract a second marriage. However, 
pressure seems to have been brought to bear on him, and so having 
obtained two elephants from the Government of Bengal in 1881, he sent 
them to the Grand Lamas at Tashelhunpo and Lhassa, in charge of 
Nudup Gyaltsen (brother of the Phodang Lama) and the Rhenok 
Kazi. These officers, when at Lhassa, arranged a marriage between 
the Raja and the daughter of Shafe Utok, one of the leading men 
in Tibet. 

Unfortunately the old Rani and her son Tinle, accompanied by 
Dewan Namgay, followed shortly afterwards in 1882-83, and, appar¬ 
ently in furtherance of their design to place Tinle in direct succession 
to the Raj, broke off this match, and secured as a wife to the Raja the 
daughter of an inferior officer, in the Dalai Lama’s court, known as 
Leden-se. It is said that the old Rani had to execute a bond, guaran¬ 
teeing that the Raja of Sikhim would receive the girl as his Ram; 
but without the ^ghtest attempt at a show of decency, the girl 
immediately went to live with Tinie, and by the. time the party 
returned fromldiassa to Chumbi, she was very far ^ne in pregnancy, 
and in fact bore two children before Raja Thothub ever saw her, 
All this helped the intrigues in favour of Tinle, as his joint marriage 
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witli Lcdcii-se’s daughter is pointed out as proving Thothub and 
Tinlo are legitimate brothers, and so both of the Royal family, 
polyandry being permissible under Tibetan law. The real facts as 
to Tinle’s parentage have been given above. 

Raja Thothub up to 1884 remained in Sikhim and refused to 
linvc anything to do with tho girl, but in 1885 the influence of Tinle 
became too great, especially as the Deputy Commissioner himself 
approved of his going to Chumbi to learn what was being done 
regarding the dispute between Bhutan and Tibet and tho interruptions 
to trade. Accordingly Raja Thothub went over to Cliumbi nomi¬ 
nally to pay his respects to the ShafeRampa. Subsequently the Raja 
was requested to remain at Chumbi, while the Macaulay Mission was 
in progress in 1886. In that year, after tho stoppago of the Blacaulay 
Mission, the Tibetans advanced into Sikhim and built a fort at lingtu 
which they persistently refused to evacuate. The Raja remained at 
Chumbi, notwithstanding the remonstrances of tho Indian Govem- 
mont and the stoppage of his pension, until December 1887, when he 
inturned to Gantok, in the meantime having n)ado an agreement with 
the Tibetans at a place called Galing. In March 1888 the Sikhim 
ICxpeditionary Force was sent against Lingtu, which the Tibetans 
'•'’cre compelled to evacuate, and in September the campaign ended 
with the complete expulsion of the Tibetans across the Jclep. 

In December 1888 thp Chinese Resident, His Excellency Sbdng 
Tai, arrived at Gnatong, and negotiations were opened with a view 
to a settlement of the Sikhim-Tibetan dispute, but were unsuccessful, 
and so were formally broken o£E on the 11th Januar}^ 1889. 

On tho arrival in Darjeeling of Mr. James H. Hart, of the 
Chinese Imperial Customs Service, fresh attempts at the solution of 
our difficulties were made, and after long interciiange of views, nego* 
tiations were re-opened towards the close of 1889, and resulted in 
the convention signed in Calcutta on the 17th March 1890. 

In June 1889 Mr. J. C. White, Executive Engineer,'was appoint* 
od Assistant Political Officer at Gantok to advise and assist the 
Maharaja in his administration of the country* A representative 
Council selected from the chief men in Sikhim was also established 
with the same view. 

Good roads have been opened flrom Pedong in British territoi^ to 
the Jelep pass and to Tumlong, properly bridged throughout. Iron 
bridges nave also been constructed across the Tista, the Kungeet and 
other streams, and communication tlirpughout Sikhtc* been very 
greatly improved. 
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Population, Tribks, and Ciiiij-' Families op Sikhiu. 

A census taken in Sikliim in February 1891 roughly dividel the 
population as follows :— 


Race or caste. 

Males. 

Females. 

Children. 

Total 

Lepcha 

2,362 

2.399 

1.001 

6,762 

bliutea 

1,966 

1,960 

968 

4,894 

Limbu 

1,255 

1,109 

942 

3,356 

Guruug 

1,108 

1,047 

766 

2,921 

Murmi ... 

801 

778 

1,2N8 

2,807 

Rni, Jinidar, &c. 
Kbambu 

742 

691 

687 

2,020 

726 

648 

689 

1,963 

Kami 

636 

464 

580 

1,670 

Brahman ... 

521 

372 

521 

1,414 

Hangar 

363 

346 

192 

901 

Chotri 

303 

253 

273 

829 

Newar 

240 

183 

304 

727 

Slaves 

124 

99 

103 

326 

Dirzi 

102 

92 

03 

287 

Miscellnnoous, includ¬ 


* 



ing troops 

350 

72 

99 

621 


11,589 

10,003 

8,;U)G 

30.458 


Of the above, the Limbus, Gurungs, Murniis, Khumbus, and Mangars 
are more or less allied, while the others, (ixeepting the Lepclia and 
llliuteu, arc later immigrants from Ixyoml the Arun in Nepal; thus, 
roughly speaking, it may be said that there are three main stocks in 
Sikhiin;— 

the oldest and perhaps aboriginal inhabitants of Sikhim were 
the ^mong,” or, as we know them from their Nepalese 
title, “ the Lepchas 

the next in importance, if not in antiquity, como the Kham-pa 
or Kham-oa, the immigrants from the Tibetan province of 
Khams; commonly called Bhuteas; 

while the Sikhim Limbus tank as last and least: these belong 
to what Mr. Risley styles the Lhdsa Gotra,^ as they are 
believed to have migrated to Sikhim from Shigatsi, Pi^nam, 
Norpu, Khyongtse, Samdubling, and Gyangtoe, places in 
the Tibetan province of Tsang, south oi the Tsanpo. 

All the families in Sikhim belong to one or other of these strains, 
or to an admixture of them, as intermarriages are allowed. 


• l>r. Waddell in a lepamte article baa ahown that the Lej^haa are probablj Indo* 
Cblneae cognate with the tribra ct Uilla, and entered tne Sub^Himala^ vid the 

Aaaam ralley. 
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The royal family belong to the second of tlie above. 

The descendants of Khyd-bum-sar arc divided into six families, 
viz.- 


Py ak-Tsen * Tar 
Pu-pun-Sum.* 


(1) Ynl-tenpa or Yul-thon-pa. 

(2) Lingzerpa. 

(3) Zhan-tar-pa or Zhan-po- ] 

tar. 

(4) Tshd-gyu-Tarpa or Tsh(5s 

bCliu-tar. 

(5) Nyim-Gyd-pa. 

(6) Guru-tashe-pa. 


forming the Tong- 
du-ru-zi, or “ the 
four families of 
a 1,000 collec¬ 
tions.” 


But with Khyd-bum^sar came otherf Tibetans or Kham-pas, who 
founded the eight families now Siiown as tlic liBeps-mTshan-bGyad, 
or tho tribe of “tlio eight respectable names.” 

There is some confusion as to the exact names of these eight 
sub-families and the order in which they rank, but the followinir is 
fairly correct;— 


1. Pon-pa. 

2. rGan-sTag-Pu-Tsliogs or tGon-gSang-pa. 

3. Nam-gTsang-sKho-pa or sKor-pa. 

4. sTag-Chhung-Tar-pa. 

5. tKar-Tshogs-pa. 

6. Grong-sTod-pa. 

7. bTshun-rGyal-pa or rGyas-pa. 

8. mDo-Khang-pa or Kham-pa. 

In all there are thus fourteen original main families of Tibetan origin 
in Sikhim, if wo do not include a fifteenth, the Pu-'l'shogs Nicr-pok, 
descended from tho illegitimate grandson of Tshd-bChu-tar referred to 
in page 9 above: the representatives of this branch have dwindled 
considerably and are in low circumstances near Chongpon close to 
Pemiongchi. 

These fourteen main families have the right to be admitted to 
the Tasong monastery at Pemiongchi without payment of nuzzur or 
entrance fees. 

The Pon-pa are again subdivided into five, viz.— 


(aj Nag-lDig. (d) Na-pon. 

(6) Lha-bSungs. (e) Pon-Chhung-pa. 

(c) Yos-lChags. 


• '• Pu-pun>Sum ’’ means “ tlio three brothers.” 

t As mentioned aboro, Khju Bamsa had three brothets, who migrated to Hah in 
Bhutan, whence their descendauts migrated into Sikhim. 
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Besidea the aboye there are other families of Tibetan origin which 
form Mr. Risley’s Rtii-chhan|' (t.s., Hide families). These mme into 
Sikhim at yarfoiis times, since the establishment of the Raj, and are 
divided into groups^ (named after their place or manner of origin). 
The chief and most important are the~> 

(i) Pu-Tsho-po-pa. 

(li) LagdDingpa. 

(iii) rQod-Rong'pa. 

(iv) (^eng-pa. 

(y) sTod-pa. 

(yi) Shar-pa. 

(yii) hBar-Phong-Pu-Tsha-no (Barphungpuso). 

(viu) A IDan-Pu-Tsha'po (Adinpuso). 

The above families are admitted into the Pemiongchi monastery, but 
only on pa 3 rment of heavy entrance fees. 

Of these the (v) sTod-pa or Tumu-sTod-pa, so colled from their 
having first settled in Tumn or the upper Mo>cliu valley, are again 
subdivided into— 

(a) Toi Lha-goi-pa or sTod-Lha-rGod. 

{b) Toi'Jdm Yang-pa or sTod-hJam-tByangs. 

(e) Toi-Chhu-khdpa or sTod-Cbhu'kha-pa. 

After all the above come others, such as the— 

(2) Chombi-pa, immigrants from Kham in Tibet and Hah in 
Bhutan to the lower reaches of the Mochu near Chumbi. The follow¬ 
ing subdivisions are given: — 

(a) Lham-tar or Lba-ma-tar. 

(bj Gue-ne-pu-Tshogs or tG^bsNyen-pu-Tsha-pa. 

(el Agon or Ang-tGon. 

(dj Athub-pu-Tshogs. 

(ej Do-Shoi-pa or rDog-Zhod-pa. 

(/) Khimbarpa or Kbyim-hPar-pa. 

In the north the Lachen-Lachung valleys have been colonised 
by other immigrants from Hah and Faro in Bhutan, who are now 
called the— 

(S) Lopon Lhpndub. 

Tnere are other families also whose names are in many cases 
derived from local features: among them are found the— 

(4) (a) A-som-pa. Na-Mangs. 

*bj Mang-sPod-pa. | (t/) Shag-Tshang-pa. 
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(e) rDo-hRob-pa. 
sGang-rO-yab-pa. 
La-ho^a. 
Mang^shang-pa. 
sPa-Thing-pa. 
jT j-ri-pa. 


>) Ka-gy4-pa. 

0 Dobta-po, to whom belong 
Dunya Nam^4 ^the Pagla 
Dewan^ and his father, 
Tungyik Menohoo, mur¬ 
derer of Bholod. ' 


Among the above, the traditions regarding the ancestors of the 
L(^*lDingpa (ii) and rGod-Rong-pa(iii) are carious. To the south-east 
of rema-kod-chen lies the country of*Lho-tawa, inhabited by cannibals; 
at t heir weddings it is customary to ki ll and eat the bride’s fathei^ 
muthor, siioulcT the buntors, sent to forage for the feast, returr 
•mpty-haaded. Many years ago tlie sons of Guru Chhod-wang ana 
of another learned lama, in nopes of improving their minds, as they 
were not as clever as their fathers, went on a pilgrimage to Tsari 
and Pema-kod. One evening they arrived at an ohi woman’s hut at 
Lho-khabta and took shelter there. The woman informed them that 
the owner of the hut had gone out hunting in order to procure some 
game to celebrate the marriage of his son, and added that if the 
inters were unsuccessful, she would be killed and eaten at the first 
ay’s feast; while if they continued unsuccessful, the two lamas 
vould be killed and eaten on the second and third days of the cere- 
nony. On hearing tliis the travellers were naturally very much 
alarmed, and begged the old woman to siiow them some means of 
getting away and sp saving their life. She instructed them that at 
the distribution of her remains the men of the house would probably 
offer the lamas one of her arms to bo cooked in a curry: that if they 
did so, the lamas should beg for the har I instead, on pretence that in a 
previous existence the old woman had been a gvt.*ut hero and the iiand 
was more precious. If the lamas obtained tin* ImiiJ, then there was 
hope for them, and they should that veiy d;iy at midnight decamp 
from tlie house, taking with them the dead hand. Matters turned 
out as predicted: the old lady was killed for the feast to welcome the 
bride’s arrival, and the lamas succeeded in obtaining tho hand, and 
escaping with it that night. In tho morning tho men of the house, 
missing the lamas, followed on their tracks, tracing them like dogs 
by the scent. Seeing them coming, tho lamns climbed up a high tree: 
soon the liuntcrs with their noses to the ground came to tho foot of 
tho tree and there lost all further trace. The others with those hunt¬ 
ing by scent got angry with tho latter and threw them down on their 
backs to kill them: in this position the hunters were obliged to look 
up and so saw the lamas in the tree, and pointed up with their fingers; 
taking this as a sign of resistance, the others cut off tho hands, before 
an explanation of the signs could oe given. Learning, however. 
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where the lamas were, the men beran to cut down the tree. Rather, 
.than fall alive into the hands of such barbarians, the lamas determin¬ 
ed to kill themselves bjr Binging themselves off the tree. They tried 
to do this, but the one who held the woman’s hand was miraculously 
wafted through the air, still clinging to the hand, and safely transport¬ 
ed to Lhobrak. The other was transformed into the semblance of 
a vulture and flew into some thick forest, whence he subsequently 
made his escape. In commemoration of this event the first lama 
obtained the name of Lag-lDing*pa, **the hand-flyer,” and the 
latter of rGod-Rong-pa, ^‘&e wild bird (the lammergeyer) of the 
crags.” 

The first La-ding-pa connected with Sikhim was called Lama 
Thampa Phur gyel, literally the Holy Flying King: he is said to 
have oeen able to fiy all over the Tumo valley, Rinchingong and 
Nyam-nag-tsho. This miraculous power of flight'is attributed to more 
than one lama at Sikhim. Thus just below Tashiding is pointed out a 
rock, called Urgyen-phur-sa, because Padmasambhava is said to have 
flown thence. 

The Barphungpuso (vii) and Adinpuso (viii) have hitherto been 
thought to be pure Lepcna or R<5ng families, a.ii General Mainwaring 
considers that the first is Bar-f<5ng-mo=“the flowing from on high,” 
and the second A'-den=“the created, fashioned, formed,” the two 
combined being equivalent to “the patricians and plebians.”- The 
following accounts given by members of the two families are entirely 
different:— 

The original ancestor of Tekong-tek, the old Lepclia chief in the 
time of Jo-khyd-Bum-sar, came of divine orgin, Tekong-tek being the 
sixth in direct descent. From Tekong-tek or one of his brothers came 
one Tasa Aphong some five or six generations later, who was a leading 
Lepcha and a minister under Raja Ten-sung Namgud.* His wife was 
also a Lepchani. The husband in course of duty was sent on a mission 
to Tibet which lasted some time. In his absence the Raja formed an 
attachment for his Minister’s wife, and by him she became the mother 
of a son, who was called Yukthing Adub or Arub. This boy grew up 
and rose to the office of Treasurer to Raja Chador Nanigue. When 
the latter fled, to Ham and Tibet on the invasion of the Bhutanese, 
Adup was in charge of the palace of Riibdentse, and thus fell into 
the nands of the Bhutanese, who brought him prisoner to Hah in 
Tibet. Here from an incestuous marriage there was bom to him a 


* T«sa Aphons origiosUj held a iimU poet or tahiildiip at his aatire plaoe hBar-p^S* 
•ad his full title was Tamiysiig Thekoojg Tssa Aphong of hms-jdiag {this was oontraoted to 
Barwpbag A-phong, and thence to Bsjr*phiinig t he^ hiadesoendaats (ra-tsho) are now known 
as ** the Sar-phoag-pn-tsho." 
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son, called from his birthplace at Dzom-thang near Paro in Bhutan, 
Dzom-tashi.* This man is known by several names, such as Athing 
Thi-she, Yuk thing Do-si, but is best known by his Tibetan titie 
Changzed Karwaiig or Karwie. Some details of his life are given 
under the reigns of Rajas Chador, Gyur-me, Namgud Penchoo, and 
Tenzing Namgud. 

Karwang was twice married, viz., to the daughter of one Yuk- 
Dagom of the Ta-karpo family and to a Limbu or Mangar lady, 
and .had eighteen children: of these some eight or nine only nera 
be mentioned. 

By the second lady we find the following:— 

(1) Namgyel Tshiring. (3) Dzomgyel (Jomgy4). 

(2) Ka-blii Changzed; (4) K6nga. ^ 

a 

By the first lady:— 

(5) Athing-poi. | (0) Tateng Athing. 

And three daughters:— 

(7) Anyong-poi. | (8) Auyo Gyalyum. \ (9) Aflyo Chu^wa. 

(1) Namgyel Tshiring was the ancestor of the present Barmik 
KaziDorzeDadup: he was also called Den-chap,” from having acted 
as Regent of Sikhim during the Raja’s absence, and the title is said to 
be still continued in the family. 

(2) Ka*bhi Changzed was the celebrated General Satrajeet or' 
Changzed Chothup: he had only a daughter, married to Yapa-Tsi-suh 
of the Ta-karpo family, who thus became his.adopted son; ttom them 
is descended tiio present Rhenock KaH, Riiizing Namgyel. 

(3) Dzoni^>-yel is the ancestor of the three Kazis of Entchi, 
Ramtik, and Tatong (Gantok). 

(4) Konga was appointed Kazi of Kotah (i.e.. Ham): he had 
two children, Da-thupf (tGra-thup) and Gcrong , Danen, a lama of 
Pciniongchi. The former again hud two sons, one the father of the 
old Laasoo Kazi, who succeeded Tchebu Lama as Sikhim Vakil in 
Darjeeling, and the other Namgye, father of Yuk Simian Kazi of Kotah, 
whose son I^lan Bahadur married Raja Tendook’s daughter. Gerong 
Danen ff>]'sook his vows, and marrying in his old age became the 
father of Sinkoop, the old Dharm din Kazi, who was tne grandfather 
of the present }'outh Kazi Badur, and of Yuk Sateng aliat Bidoor 


* More nrubal'ly Karwari" nas'thc aon of DxoD;-ta»hi. 
t See |>. la. 
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Kszl ot llRiii) wno was aiso at uue i>uuo ouuu(»u 
monument so Oonspicuous on the ridge in the Bhutea Busti (Do-chiik) 
was erected to the memory of his wife, Yang-chen, half-sister to Raja 
Tendook. ■ 

(51 Of Athing-po’i nothing seems to'be known. 

(6) Tateng Athing, better known as Changzed Bho-lod or Ba-Iu, 
became Minister to his sister’s son, Raja Chophoe Namgyd, and was 
murdered owing to the intrigues of Tung-yik Menchoo, father of the 
Dewan Dunya Namgud, better known as the Pagla Dewan. Tateng 
Athing was the father of Gelong, the present Tateng Kazi, whose 
grandson, Dorje Tchiring, has married Raja Tendook’s daughter. 

Nothing is known of the daughters (7) and (9), but (8) Ailvo 
Gyalyum was married to Raja Tenzing Namgyd, and became the 
mother of Raja Chophoe Namgyd. 

It will bo seen from the above that though the Barphongpuso 
were made Kazis or Jongpens of the chief Lepch'' districts, their 
descent is not a purely Lepcha one. 

The Adinpuso have still less claim to-the title of Lepcha. Their 
legendary history is to the effect that some generations before the 
accession of Raja Penchoo to the throne of ^ikhim,. three brothers 
from Rhams-A-lDan-Chhos-hKhor-gLing in Tibet came vid Lhassa 
and Tsang down the Lachen-Lachung route into Sikliim. At Ringon 
the eldest brother was so terrified at tlie awful hills and rocks and 
the difficulties of the road that ho turned back. The two other 
brothers persevered until they were stopped near sBas (Be) by a rod 
demon, called bTsan-rNams-rGyal-mThon-po, who only let them pass 
on condition that their descendants should regularly do him worship. 
'I'he younger brother subsequently settled at Mangbru and the elder 


at Barmy^. 

The more probable account is as follows:—^In the middle of 
the thirteenth century tlje hierarch at Sakya was the great hGro- 
mGon-hPhags-pa, who was the spiritual guide to Prince Khublai, 
afterwards the Emperor Sa-chhen of China and the founder of Peking, 
In 1251 this monarch presented the learned lama with the thirteen 
provinces of Tibet, called Khri-sKor-bChu-gSum, in.recomition of his 
sanctity and ability. A few years later the lama made a journey, 
to Mongolia (and perhaps China). On his retvm journey about 1264* 
he brought with him from Kham one Na-tWang-Ton-Grub, a native 
of Kham-Aden. After some residence at Sakyrf the latter was 
advised by the lama to travel south and seek his fortunes in Sikhim, 
and so came as far as Talung, which he made his homo. His son, 
Ts^-tWang-rNam-rGyal, removed to Tung-sBong (Ting-bong), where 
he married a Lepchani wife. Their son, bKra-gShi-'ron-Grub, and 
grandson, bSam-hPhel, settled lower down the Talung valley at 
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Lingthem. The latter’s sod, Tshe-hPhel, resided at Yal-sBar-Phag. 
Tso-phel had two sons, Ye-shes and rDo-rJe, who crossing the Tista 
settled at Kin-tGon (Ringim). Dorje’s son, Nor*Pa*tWang-hDiis, had 
again two sons, who are the ancestors of Baja Tendook’s and Tchehu 
Lama’s families. The following is their genealogical tree:— 


XuR*Pt>i Waro-uDi' a. 


Lh«>TrL-ii.Koi'pu. 


lian-brl 


Kliain iToiir iDan'brTan'hDsiiia. 

K liQ iii>Ln»bGrubs. 
Na4krea (JongiH'ii of Bannir). 
iiDsoiig A'lilbini*. 

D'.r.ng Kliyuiig 
tibioiii; H;ih-1Cbi\ir. 
alKongt 'nl'bKyor. 
s n>nnir-T.li nil -li d rn 114. riui n 'Tii iKiga 

fiHiit iiDMni|r>ii|{riiK-lii:y!ik. 

Rujn Ti-iidnoii niid otlicra 
ak ilvUllcU beWw. 


Talie-ring'tWnnR'hDui, who Hred at first at Kubbi 
nvar Tucaloiig and tbeiico remoi’eil lo Uantok. 

Norpu>Tshc>ring of Nampliak. 

Korpn Ta-br6rai o( Ge}-ztng. 

rVorJe of Cliongpong. 

bDe'Chhen-SkTObs of Yoksoiii. 


A- 


Norpn-rGyahinTsban. 

Lha.rGyal. 

A-lrns. 
Lha>l)lihos. 
rTkis>pu Lamn. 


It will thus be seen how little Lepcha blood there is in the two 
chief families of the Adinpuso stock. It is stated that De-Chhen-kyab 
was one of those who hailed Penchoo Namgud Raja at Yoksom in 
1641. 

It ma}' be interesting to note that Doobgye ^Tendook’s father), 
though Jongpen of Barmie, Yvent to Nagri as captain in the Sikhimese 
army, fought there against the Nepalese, and assisted Major Latter to 
lay down the present boundary between Sikhim and Nopal. He had 
two wives: by the elder, a daughter of the Pad-gLing Lama, he had 
two sons, Dawa Sring and Yittain Bring, now a Jongpen in Nopal; 
by the younger wife, who was the daughter of the liGu-ling Jongpen, 
a Barphongpuso by family, he had three sons who lived to grow up, 
viz., liBrug'brTan-hDsin, Bahadur, and Tondo<»k Pulgor. Doobgye 
had also two illegitimate sons, Kabden Tsiring and Binchen Long-dol, 
Tnnfnien of Pachim, Iwth of whom have served ns i nterpr eters to 

UlOVVtUiAinub. “ 

There are, however, several Lepcha families still existing, parti¬ 
cularly along the banks of the Talung river and its vicinity. Among 
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them the fullowing may be noted, many of whom deriYO their 
patronymic from the places they settled in 

(1) Singyang-mo, spread over Eastern Nepal: Tekong Solon 

was one of their ancestors. 

(2) Luksom-mo or Yoksom-mo, from the place of that name. 

(3) Si-niing or Sungut-mo, whose head-(|uartors we near Kungli 

Rungliot, and to whom is allied the family of the 
Khangsar Dewan and Phodang Lama. 

(41 Tuk-iiyil-mo live near Cheumthang. 

(5) Sambo-mo or Suutba*puti>ho occupy Namtheng nearChidum. 

(6) Turgok-mo live near lliiichingpung. 

(T) Kong-gong-mo are a numerous clan and came from Rong- 
gong near 11am. 

(81 Kheng-bo, from the place of that name near Ham. 

(Uj Nam-chhyo>mo occupy Sidhi and Karmic, and had as their 
Jongpen Chado, father of the Phodang Lama, and after 
him Lachoo, Chebu Lama’s fatlier. 

(10) Guling-mo, near Ham in Nepal. 

(11) Samdar-mo ditto. 

(12) Kotha-mo, from Kotah near Ham. 

(13) Bj’rmyak-mo. 

(14) Sungphung-mo, ditto. 

(15) Namtchi*mo were formerly subordinate to the Gnabdeh 

Lama’s people, but subsequently were granted a special 
Jongpen. 

! 16) Sam-ling-mo in Nepal. 

17) Mong mong-mo near Dentem, whose headman is the 
Sing-li Mapen. 

(18) Talong-mo, near Dharm-den. 

(19) Sang-pu*mo occupy Lingmo, which was given to the Song 
Jongpen, an uncle of Tchebu Lamas. 

(20) Song-mo, closely allied to preceding. 

(21) Namphak-nio, whose lands were given to the Phodang 
Lama. 

(22) Re-doo-mo live ^icar Rinchingpung and are under the 
Sikhim Raja direct. 

(23) Kubbi-mo, from the place of that name near Tumlong. 

(24) Fok-ram-mo and 

(25) Rongeu-ram-mo live near Lingthem. 

(26) Raiigit-ram-mo, near the head of the Rungcct. 

(27) Rathong-rain-mo and 

(28 i^angbi-ram-mo new the Rathong. 

(29 Lo-so-mo at Tassiding. 

(30' Kal4t-ram-mo from the Kulhait river. 

(31 lingdam-mo are at Ham in Nepal. 
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(32) Rhenok-mo at Rhenok in Sikhim. 

(33) Yong-bi-rao at Kotah in Nepal. 

'34 1 Chong'khey-mo at Phooguroi near ACerig in Daijeeling. 

'35} Lingaong*mo at Mangbm. 

36) Yok-cbo-mo at Phensung. 

37) Re-ma-song near Ramtik. 

38) Na-be^mo in the Dik-chhu valley. 

(39) Sangmi-po, though sometiineB styled Lepohas, are really 
Limbus. 

Many of the smaller families give a mythical origin to their 
ancestors, and trace their descent from spirits or demons, the offspring 
of an alliance between a rock or tree and a pond. To these they 
alw^s assign a known location. 

l!^he most celebrated of their mythical heroes are reported 
to have disappeared from earth through various caves that are still 
pointed out. 

The origin of the LIMBUS is veiled in great obscurity, though 
the most received account relates that they came from £ 08 ! (t.r., 
Benares). 

But the following, taken from an old Limbu manuscript, may be 
interesting 

According to Yak-thum (Limbu) tradition, in the beginning 
existed almighty god Tagyera Ningwa Puma. His spirit enter^ 
into Mubuk Wa«ma and caused him to create woman out of bamboo 
ashes and fowls’ dr^pings: she was called Muzina Kye-ong-ma, and 
married the wind. They had a son by name Susu-weng Hara-weng. 
He went a-hunting one day and met two women whose origin is 
unknown. They bore to him respectively a eon, Suwangbe-ba, and a 
daughter, Laha-dang-ma: these two marrying became the progenitora 
of the whole human race. 

After creating woman, Mubuk Wa>ma seated himself on the right 
side of Khamba-karma (Mt. Kanchinjingna), and proceeded to invent 
four different kinds of alphabets.* These were^(l) Shyang*bed, 
(2) Athar-bed, (3) Jajur-bea, all written on paper,, andf (4) Riki*bed, 
written on a aoe-skin, and for many eras mter their construction 
were, however, lost. 

The direct descendants of Bawangbe^ba are not known, but one 
branch appears at Kasi (Benares) in the persons of four brothers. One 
of these penetrated direct into the hills, where there was uninha¬ 
bited country, and settling there, his descendants were known as the 
*< Khambung-ba, ” or *Mords of the soil.” This may be the Pbedhap 
or Bhuiphuta branch. Another brother settled in f^Bukhi-gang-zi.” 


* Dr. Waddell pointa out tiiat thii ii msr^ a dvauj waj oi oitiog llu four Hjadhi 
^ or aoriptarcs, ris., S&ioa, Atluunra, Yajor im vodi. 
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Hm descondants were called ** Kari-thang-ba.” or ** the arrivals from 
Kasi.» 

The othor brothers travelled east into the hills, whence their 
descendants found their way westward at a subsequent period: hence 
they were known as the **Afuna-pemba,’* or *Uhe late comers.” They 
Ere now better known as the Lhasa Gotra, from havin;? come from the 
direction of East Tibet. In this branch there were again four brothers, 
the two kings U*ba-hang and Chang-ba-hang, and Kujuug-ma and 
Oammi-ma: the two first names have evident refcn'itce to the two 
Tibetan Provinces of U (Iihassa) and Chang (Tashelhunpo); and in 
consequence of this latter, or because they came fnim the north fOhang, 
lit, Pyang), the Limbus derive their sobriquet of Chang. Dr. Waddell 
explains that the name Limbu has been given them by the Nepalis: 
they call themselves Ydkthumba (or Ydk'hcrds), and the Lepchas and 
Bhutcas call them Tnhonff (which in the vernacular means *a mer¬ 
chant/ and the Limbus wore the chief cattle-merchants and butchois 
in Sikhim). 

It has been mentioned above that lilubuk Wa-ma had invented 
and hidden four different kinds of ' ** Bod"” (the Limbu for books). 
These were found the (l)by Bishu Karma, the protecting deity or ruler 
of the Kamis; the (2) by Mahisur, a Hhiitca lamb; the (3).by Bisl'.un 
Raja, the head of the Bralnnans, and forms the present Deva-nagari: 
while the (4) was found by the two Limbu Rajas mentioned above. 
Unfortunately the doe-skin on which the characters had been written 
bad expanded and contracted so much with alternate damp and heat 
that the writing was undecipherable, and the Liinbu alphabet remain¬ 
ed lost. Many generations later the great Limbu Siri-jungnn,' called 
also the Dorze Lama of Yangrup, in a vision saw Mubuk who 

pointed out where another copy of the Limbu writings, inscribe d on 
stone, was to bo found. 'I'lic saint thus fouifd them, and dictated to 
his eight chief disciples what now reihains of Limbu literature. Siri- 
iimgna was, howevet, in this betrayed to the Raja of Sikhim and the 
%uong monks. They in jealousy or from fear of the Limbus, now 
becoming a united and separate people, tried to shoot him. In this 
they failed, as also in an attempt to drown him; so finally capturing 
him alive, they filled his mouth with fowls^ dung, whcrcujion his spirit 
fled away in the form of a bird. Singlia Raja was at that time Kiii^ 

Nepal. It may. be, as Mr. Bisley mentions, this Raja was Prithi 
Narayan Singh, but in that case it is singular till authentic history of 
Siri-jungna Miould have been lost in less than 100 years.* 

* B«ba 8. C. Oasi in tiis " Nirrntire of • Journcj to LhAfna,’* pa^e 6. Mates ibat the 
fasMtas Srganea, the deiSoit hero of the Limbnt, appeared probaMj in the thb century, mid ia 
identiBrd by the eis.HiinaUyan Hhuteas witb an iiicamatitin of Padiua Saubbaro. li itf also 
tsM thst ho waa bom M |oan after Bikrainjit’s orn, Ae., aboat 38 A.D. 
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Another interpretation of Kashi and Lhassa Gtotras is that the 
former are Limbu on both sides, whereas the latter are the ofibpring 
of a Lii^bu father, but a Tibetan mother. 

The coun^ between the Aran and Kankaye was originally 
peopled by Limbus, who were distributed oyer ten districts, each 
subject to their own headman, Soubah or petty Raja, who looked 
on his district as his own property. From this diyision into ^^ten” 
(Das), tile Limbus are often known as ^^Das Limbus,” and from their 
headman derived their title of ‘ ‘ Soubah.” These ten main divisions (yr 
Thums) derive their names either from the name of the locality itself 
or from the number of the separate ** Thars ” or subdivisions, with 
whom the Goorkha Government made settlement, after the conquest 
of the Newar Raja and submission of the Limbu Soubahs. It seems 
that the Limbus were not conquered by the Goorkhas, but voluntarily 
submitted, and in consequence jetain several privileges; among others, 
the right to guard the Walloon passes. 

The Thums named from their locality are— 


Yangrup. Mewa or Mai-khola. 

Tambarkhola. Ph^dhdp. 

The second class comprise the remaining six Thums, viz.— 

Charkhola (four). Terathar (thirteen). 

Panch-tliar (five). Atharai (eighteen). 

Chothar or Soodap Cha* Chaubisa (twenty*foar). 
tharea (six). 

The Thars or Septs embraced in these ten Thums are very numer¬ 
ous, but a full account will bo found in Mr. Risley’s ‘*The Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal.” 

Of other tribes in Sikhim the Newars are the most enterprising 
and influential, though their number is small. ^ Their history is, 
however, in no way connected with that of Sikhim. An interesting 
account of the Newars is to be found in Dr. Oldfield’s Sketches from 

The Gurungs live chiefly in Western Sikhimt and are well versed 
in sheep grazing. 

Tlie Mangars formerly occupied parts of the Ksng^a-chen and 
Tambur valleys, but were expelled, and their poyer broken by their 
rivals, the Sherpa Bhutcas: the last of their chiefs is rumoured to have 
died near Pumoug (in the Darjeeling Government Cinchona estate). 
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The Tibetan names for Sikhim are pronounced Dcnjong, Demo* 
jong and Demoshong, though actually spelt hBraa-lJonga, liBraH-ma* 
IJongs and hBrasgBhongs^ and mean “the country or valley of 
rice.” In Chinese this same word has been corrupted into Citc-Meng* 
Hsiung. The great Dutch traveller Van de Putte, who travelled in 
Tibet about the year 1730, in his sketch map called Sikhim “ Bra- 
nia*acjon,” which is evidently the “hBius-ma-lJongs” above, while 
Horace della Penna in the same century speaks of the Kingdom of 
^^Bregion” or “Bramashon:” the former musi be a corruption of 
“ hBras-IJongs.” 

In Tibetan the people of Sikhim are often called “ Rong-pa,*’ or 
“the dwellers in the steep country.” I'he term “Mon-pa,” or 
“ dwellers in the lower country,” is used occasionally to describe the 
Lepcha inhabitants. I'he first appellation must not, however, bo 
confounded with the similar worn by which the Lcpchas speak of 
themselves ; and which means “ the squatter in,” or “ care-taKor ” of 
“ the country of caves ” (Ne l^ang). - 

What the derivation of Lepcha is cannot be ascertained. It 
must, however, bo remembered that the English form of spelling 
the word is incorrect and out of keeping with the local pronunciation, 
which is “Lap-cha” or “Lap-che,” the former being the more 
common and probably the correct one. Dr. Waddell writes: “ As the 
term * Lapeha' is of Nepalese origin, and the Parbatiya dialect of the 
Nepalese consists mainly of pure Sanskrit roots, the word ‘Lapeha’ 
may perhaps be derived from ‘ lap^^ speech, and ‘ vile = the vile 
speakers—a contemptuous term with reference to their nen-adoption 
of the Parbatiya language like the rest of the ‘ Nepalese ’ tribes.” 
Another authority enquires whether it may refer to the Hindi 
* Lap-thi,' the name of a kind of skate fish, }>., of a fiat fish, a term 
which ini^ have been applied by the Goorkhas to the Lcpclias on 
account of the flatness of their faces. None of these derivations are 
convincing, but none are ofEered by the people themselves. 

“ The etymology of the modern name of Sikhim,” as 
Dr. Waddell writes, “is not at all clear. It is generally alleged by the 
Lepchas and Bhuteas to be a Parbatiya name applied to the country 
by the conquering Goorkhas. As the great mamrity of the Parbatiya 
words are derived almost directly from the Sanskrit, I venture to 
suggest that its most probable derivation is from the Sanskrit flifiiu, 
sSihin = crested. This would characterise the leading feature of the 
approach from the Nepal side*->a long high ridge with Kanuhinjingna 
28,000 feet and Kabur 22,000 feet in its middle separates this country 
from Goorkha territory; and being shut off from Bhutan by another 
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high ridge^ the intervening narrow tract which constitutes Sikhim 
presents within itself an unusual number of ridges (crests) running 
more or less in N. to S. direction transverse to the vista from NepaL 
This name is not at all likely to be related to Skt. ssA, to wet or 
moisten, for the climate of Sikhim does not appear to be more moist 
than that of the adjoining portion of Eastern NepaL Nor does the 
conjecture seem tenr.ble that it is a Parbatiya translation of one of the 
vulgar forms of the Bhutea name for the country, viz.j * Demo-jong,’ 
or * tho happy country,’ from happy, as this word is never 

spelt or pronounced with a a, and the country was a most inhospitable 
one.” 

Dr. Waddell, however, is not correct in saying that the word is 
never spelt or pronounced with an ^*u ;” on the contrary, it is more 
often pronounced with an “ u” than with an i,” end so may have 
been derived from two Limbu words ‘*Su,” new, and “Khim,” 
a house or palace: and the name was first given to the country when 
the Tibetan Pcnchoo Namgud, the first Raja, built a ** new palace ” 
at Rubdentse and established a new kingdom. Curiously enough 
in an old map in Hamilton the place where Rubdentse stands is 
marked Sikhim,” and it may be noted that Kirkpatrick, writing in 
1793, speaks of the town and district of Sookhim,” and of a place 
Sikhem in the itinerary from Bijapore to Daling, and this place 
would fall somewhere near the Rungeet. It is clear, therefore, that 
the name w'as originally given to a mace and not a country. 

Nearly every place in Sikhim raat has a name has been so called 
from some special or striking natural feature, or in commemoration 
of some event that has occurred there: and connected with all the 
more conspicuous places there is often a legend attached. A few 
of the best known are hero given, though the list of examples might 
be indefinitely enlarged. 

As might be expected, names of Lepeba origin are chiefly found 
in the southern or lower portions of Sikhim, while Nepalese or 
Pahari 3 'a names are very rare and modem. The bulk of the deriva* 
tions arc Tibetan. 

In Lepeba Rang or Rung” means stream” and **Ung or 
Ong” “ water.” In Tibetan “ Chhu ” is “ water or stream,” 
“Tsho” (properly wTsho) *‘a]ake or pond,” ‘*Ri” a mountain,” 
“La ” “a pass,” “ Kang ” (pro. Kangs) ‘perpetual snow,” “ Chhefl” 

“ great or full of,” “ Thang ” (vulgarly “ Tong ” or “Tang ”) “ a plain 
or meadow.” 

Omitting affixes denoting river, mountain, Ac., we find the 
following Lepcha names for rivers 

“Rang-ny^t” (Rungeet) ss “the two stre^ams,'' as there are 
two main brunches, the Little Rungeet in British territory and the 
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Great Hungcot rising from the south-east flank of Kanchinjingna. 
If, however, tho name is pronounced Rung-uyeet, it means ** the 
good river.” 

**Rang-nyu” (our Tista) = ‘*tho straight rivor,” so called, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Waddell, because “this river, thougli locciving the full 
force of the Ruiipeet at right angles, .still coiitinue.s in its straight 
unaltered course, its direction being iiuufrccted by this great accession 
of waters, or more probably beeaase of its straight course across tho 
plain after leaving the hills, in eonirast to the other great* effluent 
river of Sikhini, the Mahddi Ung )Ang. ‘ i^IuhiiiiandaV, which means 
‘the bent moving water’ with reference to this river, as scon from 
the hills, taking a very sudden bend to the right on reaching the 
plains.” Another derivation is from “ A-nyung,” “ deep,” but this 
seems far-fetched, as there are a number of sliullows even in its lower 
course. There is a third meaning given, viz., “tho great river," 
from “A-nyoo.” It may also mean “tho mother river” from a 
tradition that the Tista and Riingcct were horn in the Himalayas and 
started for the plains, the former carrying a mountain-snake and 
the latter a pheasant. To find food for the bird, the Rungeet had 
to w'andor hither and thither, whereas tho Tista went straiglit and 
arrived at Itangli first: the Rungeet, finding the Tista had ^he 
start, was very angry and threatened to return, whereon the Tista 
consented to be his wife and carry him on her back; and tho curious 
way the Rungeet waters, w'hich are always dark, overrun the white 
stream of the Tista at the junction is pointed to as a symbol of this 
union. 

Ratong, “the surging swallowing one,” tho main source of tho 
Rungeet, a glacier-fed rapid torrent subject to sudden and destructive 
flood. 

Rilli=Ri-li, “the twisting one,” but the name of this stream is 
often pronounced Rongli, so the derivation seems doubtful. 

Rungneac=“ Rung-nyak,” the black or dark stream which in 
Pabariya is called Kali jhora, an obvious corruption of “Kala jhora,” 
an exact translation of the Lepcha. 

Ryott^Ri-yot, “the rapid loosened stream,” from its precipitous 
impetuous course, falling several thousand feet iu a few miles. 

In mountain, names occur these-— 

SenchalssShin-shel-hlo. Shin, cloud and mist-enveloped; shel, 
to be wet or dank; and hlo, a mountain, “the damp misty hill.” 
This is Dr. Waddell’s interpretation, and to the habitues of Darjeeling 
no name could be more appropriate for the highest hill near the 
station. 

Phallut=Fok-]at, “the bare or denuded peak,” as it is bare of 
trees and in striking contrast to its neighbour. 
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SingaIela=Singli*la, “the hill or pass of the wild alder” \BeinIa 
BhojpaHra\ because covered with the tree of that name. Near these 
places is Subarkum=Sabar-kam, “the musk deer hunter’s shelter or 
cave.” Quite recently musk deer were found here. 

Sandakphu. Dr. Waddell translates this name to be “ the height 
of the poison plant:” a translation only natural, when aconite and 
poisonous rhododendron used to be so common that sheep and cattle 
passing over had to be muzzled. The other classical interpretation, 
“ the height where to obtain meditation,” seems very far-fetched. 
The Pahariyas (Limbus) called a neighbouring and conspicuous hill 
“ Sindok-kok ma,” literally ^*the high ridge,” so it is much more 
probable that this name was erroneously transferred to our ‘‘Sunduk- 
phoo,” which was formerly known to the Lepchas as “ Tam,” which 
means a plateau. o 

Tendong, “the up-raised horn,” is the mountain which the 
Lepchas assert arose wjlen.all the country was under water, and 
supported a boat containing a few persons, all other people being 
drowned. The hill rose up like a horn (hence its name) and then 
subsided to its present form. To this day at the commencement of the 
rains a monk is sent from the neighbouring monastery of Niamtchi 
to the top of Tendong, where he has to remain during the wet season, 
praying hard that a second flood may not be sent. This tradition of 
a flood is traceable in another Lepcha name. 

Rungli Rungliut (lit. fiungion Rung liot), “ the waters of the Tista 
(Run^iou) have come this mr and retired, ” and a cliff or cutting 
IS pointed out as the channel by which the waters subsided. But the 
story has been metamorphosed and now runs, that the Balasun courted 
the Rungeet, daughter to the Tista, and at last persuaded her to 
elope. The pair got as far as the Ghoom range, which the Balasun 
safely crossed. The Rungeet’s strength failed her, and she fell back 
again into her old valley. The anny father pursued the Balasun, but 
only succeeded in reaching Rungli Kungliot. Another version makes 
out that, the Balasun came over to steal the flsh (and not the daughter) 
of the Tista and succeeded; in fact until very recently no fish coula 
be caught with a line in the latter river. There is also a tradition of 
a tower of Babel built at Dharmdin; it had nearly reached the moon, 
when word was sent down to send up a hook to throw over the hum 
of the moon: this command was misunderstood, and the people below 
out away the foundations, so the building foil and killed numbers: 
a mound of stones and potsherds is shown to this day, and the tribe 
concerned (now extinct) were called “Na-ong” or “the blind 
fools.” 

Pankim. Dr. Waddell translates this “The King’s Minister,” 
supposed to be an attendant of Kanchiujingna. The Tibetan 
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equivalent is very eimilar to Pal IDen. It may, however, be of Lepcba 
origin, and mean the Hill of the Goddess. It may also mean the conical 
hill vrith a point like a needle. 

Phieun^ong, ^Hhe home of the dwarf bamboo” {Thamnoeuhmut 
Falconeri), is a hill covered with the Phieun,” whence one of the 
finest views in Sikbim is obtainable. 

Rong-li, **the hut of the Lepcha” (Rong), is applied to several 
Lepcha settlements. 

Pashok=Pa-zok, means a “jungle” or “forest,” or the place where 
bamboos are split, thus corres}>oiiding to the common Puharia appella¬ 
tion Cbatai-baiis given to ruaoy places where mats are plaitoa from 
strips of bamboo. 

Yoksom, the meeting place of the “ three Lamas, ” where they 
selected Pcnchoo Namgu^ as Raja of Sikhim. 

Ramtek was the first place where Pcnchoo NaingutS stopped on his 
way from Gantok to Yoksom, before his accession; it was inhabited by 
Lepcltas, who on being told by Penchoo of his divine mission, called 
the place after him, “the departure of the god,” referring to 
Penchoo^s journey.* It may, however, have reference to the deposition 
(departure) of their own kingdom which was to result from this 
journey. 

Of Tibetan names there arc many examples, such as— 

La-cbheu and La-chhung, the big pass and the little pass, whence 
rise two of the main streams of the Tista. The Donkhia (hBr 
Dong-khyags), the real pass at the head of the latter valley, is very 
steep, high and dangerous fwhcnce the name, the pass where even 
the wild yak is frozen), muen more so than the Kongra lama (Kang* 
du lama), “the pass of our exalted lady;” hence the names seem in¬ 
appropriate. This is, however, explained by saying that La-chhen is a 
long wide sloping ascent and descent, whereas tiie La-chhung is short 
and steep. Notwithstanding the present spelling, it is probable the 
words were Lam-chhen and Lam-chhung, the highway and the bye¬ 
way, which exactly hits off the physical natures of the two routes. 
The La-chhen village is more often called Lam-teng. 

Nemitzo, pronounced Alen-nio-tsho, “ the lake of the demoness.” 

Tsho-la-mo (Cholamoo), “the lake of our lady or the goddess,” 
being close to Kongra lama. 

Bidang tsho (properly hBri-thang-tsho), “the lake of the cow- 
yaki^^ 

Tanitzo«Tanyek-tsho, “the lake of the horse-tail or the horse¬ 
hair noose.” 


• Penchoo being en educated, intelligent penon. wai looked upon by the ignorant Lepoha 
M a raperior bi^. a deity. 
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The reason for these names is very obscure. 

In mountains and passes we have such names as Kanchinjingna 
s=Kang-chhen, “great snow,” mDzbd, “treasury,” and Ina, “five.” 
The legend has it there are five treasures to be found in the mountain, 
but it may have reference to the five peaks forming the mountain. 

Kanchinjhau, the bearded Kanchin (rGyau, the beard), perhaps 
so called from the way the lower ice and show slip down from us 
southern face. The flat near it is Giaogong (properly rGyau-gong), 
“the bearded hill.” 

Gipraochi, properly Gy6-mo-chhen, the trijunction of the boun* 
daries of Tibet, Sikliim, and Bhutan. 

Chumulhari (properly Jo-mo-lha-ri), “the hill of our lady- 
goddess.” 

Chomiomo (properly Jo-mo-Yiim-mo), “the mount of our lady- 
mother,” and said to be thepwife of the neighbouring Kanchinjhau: 
a small peak between the two is pointed out us their child. 

Cho-la (properly kTso-la), “ the principal pass,” being the 
main pass between Lower Sikhim and Chumbi. Chomnaga should be 
kTso-nagS'go, “ the head of the great forest,” a place at the foot of 
the Chola pass. 

Yak-la, the pass used by yak-graziers. 

Gnatui-la (properly rNa-thbs-Ia), “the pass of the listening ear.” 

Jelep-la, “the easy, level pass,” a very appropriate name, if this 
pass is compared with others. 

Pembynngo is usually called gDong-Iam, “the road of the face,” 
also very appropriate if it means one’s mce is terribly cut up by the 
winds, that make this otherwise easy pass inconvenient for several 
months in the year. 

Gnatong is spelt in Tibetan Nags-thang and not Nag-thang: the 
former means the “forest-meadow,” as it is situated close to large 
pine forests; the latter “ black-meadow,” which has no local sigrdfi- 
cance, unless it refers to the black pine trees. 

The British Fort Graham or Fort Gnatong is not really situated 
at Gnatong, but at Du^ong. The meaning of this word is “ the place 
of victory or the subduing,” very prophetic of the two crushing 
defeats of the Tibetans on the 2^na May and the 23rd September 
1888. The word for victory is spelt “ hDul.” There is another word 
rDul, meaning “dust’ or “dun^,” also appropriate, as the place was 
crowded with yak and cattle stations. 

Lingtu=Lung-thur, “the descent into the valley.” 

Phadenchen, “the pigs’ wallowing place,” from its being damp 
and muddy. 

Sedongcbon, “ full of S4«treeB (sDong),” a tree whose leaves cause 
great itching and even blisters. 
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Rhenock===Ri>Nag, black Tbia is the ordinary 

accepted spelling, but it may be a corruption from Ri-GL^I’a, the hill 
whose outline is like that of a nose (sNa]; there are several places of 
this name in Tibet, and the same termination is seen in **JUio-na*’ 
(Hooker’s Thlonok), *Hhe south face.” 

Merig, “ the burnt hill.” 

Gantok, “the high hill.” 

Hubdonchi=Rab-gDaii-t84, ^4he height of the chief residence” 
(palace). 

Barmie=hBar-Nyag, *Hhe rough notch or ridge.” hBar may 
also mean burnt. 

Barphung, 'Uhe collection of burnings.” 

The following are the names of more than one place:— 

Laghyap—La-rGyap, the back of the pass,” i'.s., the first halting 
place on the other side of the pass. 

Byutan may perhaps mean *4he meadow of the cow-yak,” a 
place where calves are usually tethered. 

Sebula=bSil-bu or gSer-bu-la, the. cold pass;” perhaps it is 
*<SiI’bu-ia,” a ^‘fragment,” a side pass, which exactly aescribes one 
or two of the passes called *‘Sebula.” It may ieigain be Ser-bu-la, 
‘<the pass of hail,” or Serpala, “the yellow pa^‘«.” 

Chak-chu=Tsha-chhu, “a hot spring.” 

Samdong=Zam-gDong, “the bridge-face” (or head), ks., the 
place facing a bridge. 

Of Pahariya or Nepalese the most striking is Obiabhangan, “the 
hollow where one peeps over,” referring to the main pass between 
Sikhim and Nepal. Bhangan or Bunjang means a hollow or depres¬ 
sion in the ridge of a mountain chain, so is equivalent to the Tibetan 
“la;” thus we have at the head of the Little Rungcot the pass or 
dip of Mani-bhangan (mani—tomb or monument), so called from the 
monument there. 

A Pahariya evidently in good faith e^lained that the Tista was 
so called because it was the boundary of Tibet, t.e., “ Tibetstan.”^ 

As mentioned above, Sundukphoo may be a word of Limbu 
origin. 
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SIKHIM LAWS. 

The following is a short account of the Sikhim Laws as translated 
from a manuscript copy obtained from the Khan^sar Dewan. The 
language used in this book is difficult, and thanks are due to the 
Phodong Lama and Lamas Shurab Gyatsho and Ugin Gyatsho for the 
help they have given. 


History. 

The Sikhim laws are founded on those spoken by Raja Me-long* * * § 
dong,^ who lived in India before the time of Budda (914 B.O.). 
This Raja is mentioned in thel^a-gyur‘ in the 31st chapter. 

They were again written by Kun-ga-gyal-tsan** of Sa kya-pa, 
who was born in 1182. He was King of 13 provinces in Tibet, and 
has called the lawsf Tim-yik-shul-che-chu-sum or Chu-dug,* there 
being two sets, one containing 13 laws and the other 16.| These are 
practically the same. The laws were again written by De si sangye 
Gya-tsho,® who was born in 1653 and was a Viceroy of Tibet. 
They were called by him Tang-shel-me-long-nyer-chik-pa.§ ” 

The first set of laws deal with offences in general; the second set 
forth the duties of Kings and Government servants, and are simply an 
amplification of some of the laws contained in the former. 


SUMMARY OF THE SIXTEEN LAWS. 

No» 1.— Gknkral Rules to be followed in time of War. 

(a) It is written in the Ka-gyur that before going to war the 
strength of the enemy should be carefully ascertained, and whether 
any profit will be derived from it or not. It should also be seen 
if the dispute cannot be settled by diplomacy before going to war. 
Care should also be taken that by going to war no loss be sustained 
by your Government. Whatever the cause of dispute, letters and 


> Me-long-gdong. 

^ blcah-bgyur-mdo-sa-pa. 


3 Kun-dg^-rgyaLmtsan. 


*khrim8>7ig>ahal*lcbe-bcku.g8um. 

* 8de-8rid>sang8-rg7a8-igja.mt80. 
*dang-Bbel-me-long-gn7er.gcbig*pa. 

* Full oabie 8a-sk7a*penti>ta-kan>dgab>rg7al-mtsaii. 
t The law of 13 cases. 

f The book containiog tb« 16 laws is supposed to bare been amplified from the 13 laws 
l»7 De-si-songra 07a>tsbo. 

§ Tbe 81 laws as clear as oiystal. 
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messengers between the contending parties should on no account be 
stopped, and messengers should be properl 3 r treated. Any one coming 
witn overtures of peace should be well received. 

(b) Should two or more enemies combine against you, no means 
should be left untried to separate them, and if possible to bring one 
over to your side, but false oaths should not be resorted to, nor the 
using of God’s name. 

The lie of the ground should be well examined to see how the 
roaas run, and whether your position is strong. 

(d) If it is necessary, other methods having failed, to go to war, 
you should all combine, and being of one mind should attack. See 
that there are no sick, lazy, or timid in the ranks, but only those who 
fear not death. See that your own soldiers obey the law, and all 
should obey the orders of the General. Experienced men should only 
be sent, and not those who look after their own interest only. 

The army should be divided into three divisions under the 
command of different officers. The General and his staff should be 
trusted men who can guide the army:-they should do their work 
thoroughly. Your horses, tents, and arms should be kept in good order. 
A doctor, diviner, astrologer, and lama should be appointed. 

The tents should be properly arranged tl. nrst day, and this 
arrangement adhered to so as to prevent confusion. On moving, the 
fires sDould first be put out, the wounded should be cared for, and in 
crossing rivers order should be kept, and those behind should not push 
forward. Things found should returned without asking a reward, 
and should not bo concealed or kept. Thieves are not to be flogged, 
but only to have their hands tied behind them, but they may be fined. 
Should any one kill another by mistake, he must pay tiie funeral 
expenses. Should any combine and kill another, they must pay twice 
the fine laid down by law. Any disputed loot must be drawn for by 
lots between the contending parties. 

The General should appoint sentries, who must look to the water- 
supply and see they become not easily frightened. They should 
allow no stranger to enter the camp armed, but should be careful not 
to kill any messenger. If a sentry kills a messenger coming to make 
peace, he shall be sent to his home in disgrace on some old, useless 
horse with broken harness. 

No, 2 .—Fob those who are being Defeated and cannot Fight. 

When a fort is surrounded, those in the fort should remain quiet 
and should show no fear. They should not fire off their arms 
uselessly and with no hope of hitting the enemy, I'he well within 
the fort should be most carefully preserved. Those within the fort 
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should not be allowed tp communicate with the enemy for fear of 
treachery. They ahoula hot be lazy. Until peace is declared the 
messenger sboula receive no.reward. 

Should you be defeated, you must give up your arms, and those 
who give them up must not be killed. Should any one kill one who 
has given up his arms, he must be derided and scofmd at as a coward. 

If during a conflict you capture a General or officer of rank, you 
should bind his hands in front with a silk scarf; he should be allowed 
to ride bis own horse or another good horse, and should be treated 
well, so that in the event of your ever falling into his hands he may 
treat you well also. Any other prisoners shomd have their hands tied 
behind them and they should be made to walk. Officers should be 
placed on old, worn-out horses with broken harness and rope stirrups. 
Should an army be defeated and be obliged to fly, nothing should 
be said to them, but they s&buld not be rewarded or receive any 
presents, even though the leader be a great man. The prisoners 
^should receive what is necessary for subsistence and also expenses for 
religious ceremonies, and men of rank should be treated well and with 
consideration. 

A man can only make a treaty for himself and his descendants. 

No, 3 .—Fob Officebs and Government Servants. 

These should leave off their own work and apply themselves 
entirely to Government work, should obey the orders of the Viceroy 
and head of the Church, should not change the sbari (hat sects) and 
Tub-tha (religious sects). 

In the filth month they should kill no animals, and the Raja’s 
store should be well kept, so that thero be no deficiency. They should 
repair the images, temples and books, and all passes and roads. Also 
on the 10th of this month the ** dadok” ceremony must be performed.* 

If a man be sent on private business, the name of Government 
should not be used. Debts may be recovered through officers, who 
should patiently hear the case and not give arbitrary orders. They 
should nve just judgment and not favour those who can reward them. 
They riiould enquire diligently into all cases, and leave no case 
imdecided, so that all men can say your work has been well done. 

No, 4 .—^Law of Evidence. 

You should listen carefully to what is said by both parties. Equals 
by bii’th should be heard at the same time and place. Those that are 


* Tbit pnjs if perfonned in order to Mnd onr enenuee owij. 
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not eouals^ should be heard separately. Should any one not agree to 
your decision, he can be fined. 

If the evidence be false, both parties are fined according to which 
has given the most false evidence. 

If after a decision has been given the parties wish to compound 
between ^emselves, one-half of the fine only is imposed. 


No, 5 .—‘Gbave Offences. 

There are five sins: 

(1) Murder of mother, (2) murder of holy men, (3) murder of 
father, (4) making mischief amongst Lamas, and (5) causing hurt to 
good men. There are also the sins of taking thin^ from Rajas and 
Lamas for our own use; causing a good man to fall wrough no fault of 
his own; administering poison; killing any one for gain; strife 

in a peaceful country; and making mischief. 

for the above offences punishments are inflicted, such as putting 
the ejes out, cutting the throat, having the tongue cut out, having the 
hands cut off, being thrown from cliffs, and being thrown into deep 
water. 


No, 6 .—Fines inflicted fob Offences in obdeb to make people 

BEMEMBEB. 

Certain crimes may be punished by money fines, varying in 
accordance with the gravity of the offence. 

When a number of men have committed dacoity, they may be 
fined from 15 to 80 gold srang.* For small offences smaller fines are 
imposed, and can be paid either in money or in kind; the amount to 
be settled by the officer trying the case. 


No, 7. —Law of Impbisonment. 

Any one rioting, unng arms, and disputing near the court can be 
imprisoned. Thieves and those who destroy property, and those who 
do not obey the viUage headman, those who give bad advice, those 
who abuse their betters, can be bound and put in the stocks and fined 
according to the law, and are only releascxi if petitioDed by some one 
in authority who makes himself responsible for nis fine. 


* Nora—O m srsog one oa. 
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No , 8.—Foe Ofi’enders who eehtse to come in an Ordeelt has to 

EE SENT EXFEESsLY TO i:XQUlEE ABOUT THE CASE. 

A messenger who is sent off at a moment’s notice should receive 
3 patties* of barley per diem for food and a small sum in money, 
according to the importance of the case in which he is employed, but 
the messenger’s servants should not bo fed. The messenger is allowed 
one-fourth of the fine for his ex 2 )enses. 

Should an agent not settle a case properly, ho must return to the 
villagers what he took, otherwise the villagers will have much trouble 
given them. 

Tlie agent should report having received the fine on penalty of 
forfeiting one-fourth what he has taken. When a fine is imposed, it 
should be at once collected, no excuse being taken. If an agent is 
sent to collect rent, he should be^ed twice by the headman. 

Of stolen property recovered by an agent, the Government receive 
one-tenth value. 


No, 9.—Murder. 

For killing a man the fine is heavy—even up to many thousands of 
gold pieces. In the Tsalpa law book it is W'ritten that if a child, a 
madman, or animal kills any one no fine is taken, but that money must 
be given by the relations of the first two for funeral expenses, and 
one-fourth of that amount must be given by the owner of the animal 
towards these expenses. 

Should one man kill another and plead for mercy, he must, besides 
the fine, give compensation and food to the relative of the deceased. 

Should a man kill his equal and the relatives come to demand 
compensation, ho must give them 18oz. of gold in order to pacify 
them. The price of blood should never bo too much reduced, or a 
man may say, If this is all I have to give, 1 will kill another.” 

The arbitrator must take the seal of each party, saying they will 
abide by his decision, and they must each deposit 3oz. of gold as 
security. 

Fines can be paid in cash, animals, and articles of different kinds. 

The price for mlling a gentleman who has 300 servants, or a super¬ 
intendent of a district, or a Lama professor, is 300 to 400oz. gold srang. 
For full Lamas, Government officers, and gentlemen with 100 servants 
the fine is 200oz. of gold. 

For killing gentlemen who possess a hprse and 6 or G servants, 
working Lamas, the fine is 145 to IpOoz. of gold. 


* I? I ir.aiiurf or S2!b«. 
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For killing men with no rank, old Lamas, personal seirants, the 
fine is 80oz. of gold. 

For killing a man who has done good work for GoTernment the 
fine is 60 to 70oz. of gold. 

For killing common people and for villagers the price is 30 to 
40oz. of gold. 

For killing unmarried men, servants, and butchers the price is 
30 gold srang. 

And for killing blacksmiths and beggars 10 to 20oz. of gold. 

These prices can also be paid in grain. The prices for funeral 
ezpenses must be paid within 49 days. 

On the fines being ^d, a letter must be written and a copy given 
to each party, saying wat everything has been settled. If a case is 
reopened, a fine must be paid by nim who opens the case. The 
murderer must write to the effect be will not commit such a crime 
again. Part of the fines can be given towards' the func^ ezpenses of 
the deceased. 


No , IO.^Bloodshed. 

In the old law it is written that for any drop of blood shed the 
price varies from one to one-quarter zho.* A man may even be 
beheaded for wounding a superior. For wounding his own Mrvant 
a man is not fined, but he must tend the wounded man. Should two 
men fight and one wound the other, he who first drew his knife is 
fined, and he who is wounded must be tended by the other till his 
wounds be well. The fines are payable in money or kind.^ Should 
one man wound another without any fight, he is fined according to the 
law of murder. 

If in a fight a limb or an eye is injured, the compensation to be 
given is fixed by Government 


No, 11.— Fob those who abe False and Avabicious the following 

Oaths abe bequibed. 

If it is thought a man is not telling the truth, an oath should be 
administered. At the time of taking an oath powerful gods should 
invoked, and those who are to administer the oath must be present. 
It is wrten in ancient law that the bird of Paradise should not be 


* Tlie word * iho* iimmu • drodun, or u a edn tiro4hirda of a rupeo. 
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killed, the poisonous snake should not be thrown down, the raven 
should not be stoned, and the small turquoise should not be defiled. 
Thus pure Lamas and monks should not be sworn. 

Magicians, shameless persons, women, fools, the dumb, and children 
should not be sworn. 

Men should be employed who know both parties and are intelligent 
and truthful. Those willing to take an oath should be of equal rank. 
When all are present, the case should first be settled, if possible, b^ 
arbitration. If this fails, the ordeal either by hot stones or boiling oil 
is resorted to. That by oil: 'I'he oil must be supplied by Government 
and must bo pure. It is boiled in a pan at least 3 inches deep. 
In the oil a black stone and a white stone are placed of equal size and 
weight. He who has to take the oath must first wash his hands 
in water, in milk, and in widow’s urine. His hand is then bound in a 
cloth and sealed. This is done a 3ay or two before the ordeal in order 
to give him a chance of confessing. The vessel with the boiling oil is 
then placed so that the stones cannot be seen, and he has to take one 
out. If he takes out the whito one without any bum, he wins his case. 
He who gets the black stone is sure to be burnt and loses his case. 
Should he who gets the white stone be slightly burnt, it means he has 
partially spoken the truth and wins half his case. 

That by hot stone: The stone is made hot by the blacksmith, 
taken out of the fire with tongs, and placed on a brass dish. The 
man’s hands are washed as before, examined to see what marks there 
are on it produced by labjur, and the hot stone placed in the palm. 
With the stone he must walk 4 to 7 paces. His hand is then bound up 
and left for 3 to 7 days. On examination if there are no marks, or if 
there is a long mark called rdo-lam, he wins his case. He also wins 
his case if the stone bursts three times in being heated. It depends on 
the number of marks how much of his case he wins. 

A cloth and a rug have to be paid as expenses, and the brass 
vessels go to the blacksmith. In order to test the oil for boiling, a 
grain of barley is thrown in: if it flies into the air, the oil is ready. 

Whilst placing his hand in the oil or holding the hut stone, a state* 
ment in writing of the case is placed on the person’s head. 

The ordeal by oil may be gone through without using the stone. 

Mud and water can be used in place of oil. Hot iron used to be 
employed in place of the stone, but is now discontinued. 


ATo. 12 .—Theft. 

For taking a Jongpen’s or other great man’s things, 10,000 times 
their value has to be given in return. For taking a Lama’s things 
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80 times their Taltte has to be giren, a neighbour’s things 9 timest, 
and a yillager’s 7 times. For tahinff a stranger’s things 4 times. 

Beggars who steal from hunger have only to give back what they 
took. 

Should one man accuse another falsely of stealing, he must give 
him as compensation what he accused him of stealinpr* 

Should a man find aiwthing on the road and without telling take 
it for himself, he must be nncd double its value; but should he tell, he 
receives one-third the value. Should any one recover stolen property, 
but not be able to catch the thief, ho receives half of the property 
recovered. 

Should any one find a horse, any cattle, yaks or sheep and keep 
them for a year without finding the owner, ho receives one-fourth 
the value, provided he has not m the meantime used the animals for 
his own benefit. 

Should any one wound a thief he is not fined. 

If a thief whilst running away be killed by an arrow or stone, 
a small fine only is taken. 

Should any one having causht a thief Icill him, he is fined accord¬ 
ing to the law of murder. The reward for catching a thief is from 
1 to 5oz. of gold, according to the amount of the property stolen. 


No. 13.-—Disputes between near Relatives. Between Man 
AND Wife and between Neighbours who have 

THINGS IN COMMON. 

I 

If a husband wishes to be se]iarated from his wife, he must pay her 
from 18 zho, the amount varying in accordance with the length of 
time they have been married. 

If the wife wishes to leave her husband, she must pay him 12 zho 
and one suit of clothes. The wife on separation also receives the 
clothes given to her at her marriage, a list of which is always taken, 
or its equivalent in money. 

Should there be children, the father takes the boys and the 
mother the ^rls; the father paying from 5 to 15 zho for e&ch son, 
called the price of milk. If the woman has committed no fault, she 
receives her ornaments. 

Should a family wish to separate, a list of the whole property 
should be taken and divided according to circumstances. The father 
and mother are asked with whom they would like to live, and if there 
is any dispute about it, lots are drawn. The married children’s 
property is first separated from the rest, and if any children arc going 
to swool, their exj^nses must be taken from the whole before decision. 

E 2 
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No, 14.—Takinq another’s Wife or Adultery. 

Tho old law runs that if any one takes a Baja’s or Lama’s wife, he 
may be banished, have his hands cut off, or nis penis cut off. He 
may also have to pay a weight in gold equal to bis penis and testicles. 
For violating a woman of different position 3oz. of gold have to be 
paid to the woman’s relations and 4 gold sraug to Government, besides 
many things in kind. 

For violation of a woman of the same position, 2 or 3 gold sraug 
and several kinds of articles have to be paid. 

If the woman goes of her own accord to the man, he has only to 
pay 1 gold srang and three kinds of articles. 

Should one man’s wife entice another married man to go with her, 
she has to pay seven things in kind. 

Should a man and woman cohabit on a journey there is no fine. 


No, 15. —Law of Contract. 

Should any one take a loan of cattle, yaks, sheep, &c., and they 
die in his charge, he must pay for them. Should they die one night 
after being returned, it is the owner’s loss. If they die before midnight 
of the night they are returned, tho borrower has to pay. 

Should a horse die whilst on loan from a wound, one-fourth to 
one-third its value will have to be paid. 

Should any one having made an agreement to tako anything 
refuse to take it, the articles being good, he must pay one-fourth its 
value. If there be any mistake in an account, it can bo rectified up 
to one year. 


No, 16.—For Uncivilized People. 

Such as Bhuteas, Lepchas, Mongolians, who know no law, 
therefore what is written below is not required in Tibet. The 
Mongolians also have their own law, written by Raja Kesar, of 
which we know little. 

Any Government messenger must be supplied with what he wants 
(such as horses, food, &c.), and if not pro'nded he can take them. 
Also whilst halting he must be supplied wiUi food and fire. But the 
messenger must not draw his sword or use his bow, or he will be liable 
to a fine, and he must only take what is necessary to the performance 
of the Government work. 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE SIKIIIMESE * 

[These customs hare been gathered from actual observation, and are the customs now 
observed amongst the Bhuteas.] 

If the eldest brother takes a ‘wife, she is common to oil his brothers. 

If the second brother takes a wife, she is common to all tho 
brothers younger than himself. 

Tho eldest brother is not allowed to cohabit witii tho wives of the 
youncer brothers. 

Should there be children in the first case, the children arc named 
after tho eldest brother, whom they call father. 

In case 2, after the second brother, <&c. 

Three brothers can marry three sisters, and all tho wives bo in 
common, but this case is not very often seen. In such a case the 
children of the eldest girl belong to the eldest brother, &c., if they 
each bear children. Should one or more not bear children, then the 
children are apportioned by arrangement. Two men not related can 
have one wife in common, but this arrangement is unusual. 

A man occasionally lends his wife to a friend, but the custom is not 
general and uncommon. 

If a girl becomes pregnant before marriage and afterwards marries 
the father of the child, the child is considered legitimate, but the man 
is fined a bull or its equivalent, which go to her relatives. Should the 
man by whom the girl was made pregnant not marry her, and *8hould 
she afterwards marry another, the child remains with tho woman’s 
brothers or relatives. A woman is not considered dishonoured by 
having a child before marriage. 

The marriage ceremony consists almost entirely in feasting, which 
takes place after the usual presents have been given to the girl’s 
relations. These presents constitute tho woman’s price, and vary in 
accordance with the circumstances of both parties. 

The only religious ceremony is performed by the village headman, 
who offers up a bowl of marwa to the gods, and presenting a cup of the 
same marwa to the bride and bridegroom, blesses them, and hopes tlie 
union may be a fruitful one. Lumas take no part in the ceremony. 

The mariiage tie is very slight, and can be dissolved at any time 

either the man or the woman. 

A man may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, but he can 
marry none of his other first cousins till the second generation. Their 
system of relationship is peculiar and interesting, and is given below. 


• Bikbim. Tibetuii ud BhutaoMt. 
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UABBIAOE CCnrrOKS OF THE SIKHTUESE. 


Eegarding succeiBion the following order seems to be generallji 
though not always, used 

1. Son. 

2. Grandson, &o., through the males. 

3. Brother by same mother; 

' Father’s brother’s son 


. \ „ sister’s son 

'' Mother’s brother’s son 


by choice. 


„ sister’s son 

5. If only distant relatires, they only receive a portion, a portion 

going to the Lamas and toe remainder to Goyernment. 

6. If no relatives, funeral expenses, &o., to the Lamas and the 

remainder to Government. 
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NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY AND MINERAL RESOURCES 

OF SIEHIM. 

Br F. N. Bon, b.so. (zonoir), Jkamtji Superintttiieni, Gtological 

Surt^ <lf India, 

(i) Fhtsigal Geoobapht. 

SiKHiM if dfsentially a mountamous country mthout a flat piece 
of land of any ez^t anywhere. The mountains rise in elevation 
northward. The high sezrated, snowcapped spurs and peaks culmi¬ 
nating in the Eancnsmjingai which form such a characteristic and at¬ 
tractive feature in the scenery of Sikhim, are foun(Mn this direction. 


cultivated. 

This confimration of the country is iuirtly due to the direction 
of the main drainage^ which is southern. The Himalayas on the 
Indian side must have sloped to the south froni the earliest geo¬ 
logical times when the raeiss which constitutes their main body was 
elevated. For all the utter rocks—the submetamorphio slate groupi 
the coal-bearing Damudas and the tertiaries—>which frinm the outer 
Himalaya are evidently formed of detritus carried from me north. 

The physical configuration of Sikhim is also partly due to geolo¬ 
gical structure. The northern, eastern and western portions of the 
country are constituted of hard massive gneissose rocks capable of 
resisting denudation to a considerable extent. The central and souths 




soft, thin, slaty and half-schistose rooks which are denuded witu 
fiusility, and it is this area which is the least elevated and the best 
populated in Sikhim. 

The trend of the mountain i^stem, viewed as a whole and from 
a distance, is in a general east-west direction. The chief ridges in 
Sikk^ however, run in a more or less north-south direction, as, for 
instanc^ toe Sin^ela and the Chola ridges. Another north-south 
ridge runs throng toe central portion of Sikhim separating the Run- 
fleet from the-Tista vall^; Tendong (8,676 feet) and Moinam (10,637 
net) are two of its best known peaks. This north-south direction of 
toe principal ridges is due, no doubt, to the original southern slope 
of toe Hunalaya. The Rungcct and the Tista which form tho main 
ohanoels of drains^, run nearly north-south. Tho valleys cut by 
these rivers and thmr chief feeders are v(^dcep. They alleys of the 
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Rungeet, of the Tista, and of their chief tributaries are generaliy not 
less t^n 5,000 feet in depth. They are rather open towards the top, 
but usually attain a steep gorge-like character as we approach the 
bods of the rivers. As a consequence of this, and also ox the com¬ 
parative insalubrity of the lower portion of the valleys, all the monas¬ 
teries and principu villages are situated at an elevation ranging from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. 

Tho snowcapped iag[ged ridges in the northern portion of the 
country send down glaciers* which at present usually come down to 
about 18,500 feet ; those from the Kanchanjinga appear to descend 
about a thousand feet lower. The perpetual snow line in Sikhim 
may be approximately put down at 16,000 feet, so that the glaciers 
descend 8,500 to 3,500 feet below that lino. Formerly they used 
to descend much lower th^ at present. Lachung, for instance, of 
which the elevation is 8,7u0 feet, stands at tho loot of an immense 
terminal moraine. Tho liidangcho lake, on the road between Gna- 
tong and Jalep pass, at an elevation of 12,700 feet, is dammed at the 
southern end by a bank of boulders which are distinctly of glacial 
origin. Moraines occur also about Thangme in the Pragehu valley, 
north of Jongri, at an elevation of about 13,000 feet. The retreat 
of the glaciers backwards towards their gathering ground or the 
ndvc in these cases has been recent, and tho ancient moraines witness¬ 
ing their advance are still in situ. But the excessive rainfall of 
8ikhiin, amounting annually to probably no less than 300 inches, 
makes the removal and re-arrangement of the glacial boulders a 
question of very short time; and once brought within the action of the 
torrential streams, the boulders soon lose all traces of their glacial 
origin. The peculiar configuration of the hills passed over by gla¬ 
ciers is also soon lost owing to pluvial denudation. The glacial 
valleys, as for instance the Pragehu, the Lachen, and the Lachung 
valleys, are open and shaped; and this shape is one of the most 
reliable evidences of their origin. But after the retreat of the gla¬ 
ciers, the streams taking their place cut the valleys down deeply 
into V-shaped gorges, and the stnking distinction between glacier and 
river valleys is soon effaced. Thus owing to the excessive rainfrll, 
traces of past glacial action are liable to extinction in Sikhim; and it 
is impossible to tell how far the glaciers extended in comparatiyely 
remote times. The lowest he^ht of glacial extension, for which 1 
found unmistakeable evidence, is that of Lachung (8,790 feet). Below 
Lachung also down to a height of about 7,000 feet, the valley is open 
•and lias a glacial look about it 


* Tho writor hw doMfeibed wnM of the SikkimglecienTMtedby him ia a paper 
eitnctft from the J^eamel of a trip to the j^ere Of the Kebro. Fendim, Ac. paoliiW ia tho 
** Beoorde of the Geologieal Sarrey of lacuei" Yol. XXIV, pt» 1. 
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Valleys to which glaciers come down, or whence these have but 
recently retired, abound in small lakes or tarns wlndi are dammed 
in at the outlet by moraine^ The Bidangcho lake, 8 miles north¬ 
east of Gnatong, is the best instance 1 came across of a ghu^ lake 
in a valley whence the glacier has recently retired. It is mile in 
length, and its greatest breadth is k mile. 

The following hot springs are known in Sikhim:— 

1. Phut Sachu^On the east side of the Rungeet river, 3 miles 
north-east of Rinchingpong monastem mtuated amount dark 
coloured massive siliceous limestones. Hot fetid water bubbles up at 
several spots. Temperature at one spring 100*4’‘F. The springs are 
situated in the bed of the river which at the time I visited them 
(Miircli) was dry. These springs are referred to in Dr. Oldham’s 
‘‘Thermal Springs of India” (Vol. XIX, pt. 21, p. 32) as 

Pliugsachu.” ^ 

2. Rahiiff Saenu —On the west bank of the Rungeet river, about 
2 miles N.N.W. of Ralong monastery. Elevation about 3,100 feet. 
Situated amongst finely laminated phyllites with abundance of vein 
quartz, at a height of about 100 feet above the bed of the river. 
Ifot w’atcr flows out through fissures at several places. The tempera¬ 
ture of the hottest spring close to where it^ comes but is 131°F.; in a 
reservoir constructed for bathing purposes, it is 118*4°F. The tempera¬ 
ture of another spring close to where the water flows out is 114*3*j in 
tlio reservoir it is J.07C'. [[The temperature of a stream close by was 
found to bo 53*6^.] A whitish deposit, which effervesces strongly on 
tlie application of hydrochloric acid, is formed at the mouths of the 
springs. It is stained green in places with carbonate of copper, due, no 
doubt, to the springs passing through cupriferous ores. ^ It is veiy like¬ 
ly these springs that arc referred to in Dr. Oldham’s list as ** Puklaa 
Sftcliu, about one day’s journey from the monastery of Pomlong ” 
{op, cit.j p. 32). Probably “ Pcmlong ” p meant for Ralong. 

I beard of a hot spring about hsJf a mile north of Ralong Sachu, 
which 1 had no time to visit. 

3. Y€umtanff-~‘OvL the east bank of the Lachung nver, half a 
mile below Yeumtang. Though 1 passed the springs fcould not get 
at them owing to the bridge over the Lachung not having b^n 
constructed at the time of my visit (May). They are described in 
Dr. Oldham’s list [op, cif., p. 32)“ The discharge amounts to a few 
gallons per minute; the temperature at the source is 112|°. and in the 
bath 106^ The water has a slightly saline taste; it is colourless, but 
emits bubbles of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, blackening silver.”— 
[HookeTf Him. Joum^ 1856, VoL ll^ p, 126.) 

4. Jtfoatay.—Hot springs burst from the ground near some 
granite roc^ on its floor, about 16,000 feet above the sea, and only a 
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mile below the glacier ^of jKinchiojhow], and the water collects in 
pools: its temperature is 110% and in places 116°.”— {Hooker^ Him, 
Joum,i 1855, Vol, JJ, p, 140; see aUo Dr, Oldham^ op. cit., p, 33.) 

(ii) Geology. 

1 .—The Gnemic Group, 

The rocks beloncing to this group are the oldest, and constitute 
the main body of the Himalayas. From near Kurscong, south of 
Darjeeling, to the northern frontier of Sikhim it is uninterruptedly 
traced over a distance of some 75 miles in a straight line; whereas all 
the later rocks—the submetamorphic slate group, the Damudas, and 
the tertiaries—^together cover an area in the outer Himalayas nowhere 
more than six miles in width. 

Two forms of the gneiss are met with:— 

(a) In Southern Sikhim, approximately south of the parallel of 
Jongri and Boktola (about lat. 27° 250'), the gneiss is 
highly micaceous and frequently passes into mica schists. 
Both muscovite and biotite occur, the former predominat¬ 
ing. Hornblende, garnet, and schorl are the chief acces¬ 
sory minerals. Bands of quartzite are common. Veins 
of calcite occur at places, as near Lingtu by the road 
to Gnatong. The gneiss is well foliated, and exhibits 
strongly marked features of disturbance, in that it is much 
folded and crumpled, especially in the extreme south 
about Darjeeling. The prevailing strike is WNW—ESE. 

(5) In Northern Sikhim, as north and south-west of Jongri, 
about Lachung, &c., the gneiss is not quite so micaceous. 
Muscovite is either rare or is entirely absent. Schorl and 
hornblende are the chief accessory minerals. Intrusive 
granitic rocks occur as dykes and sheets; in some of them 
muscovite is well developed. 

The northern gneiss agrees in some of its petrological characters 
with the central gneiss of Stoliezka. As the southern gneiss, how¬ 
ever, was uninterruptedly traced into it, and as no physical break 
was perceptible anywhere, they are very likely of the same age. 
Mr. Medheott takes the same view in the Manual of Indian 
Geology.”* 

The relation between the gneissic group and the next group (the 
Dalings), which includes submetamorpmc dates, phyllites, &c., is far 
from clear. At the eastern boundary between the two groups which 
passes by Gantok, the present capital of Sikhim, the latter apparently 


• «V.| pp. #07«-ei4. 
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lioderlie the gneise, the dip of both being north-eastern. So do they 
alito at the western boundaryt which passes by Pemiongohii tiie first 
monastery in Sikhim, the dip there being north-western. At the 
southern boundary, which is in the Darjeming district, and which 
appears to be faulted, the dips of both the groups are southern, 
wherever the junction between the two groups is observed, the 
Dalings appear to underlie the gneiss; and the fact that the former 
pass into mica schists at places near the junction makes jt appear as 
if there was a passage from the one to the other group. Indeed, 
Mr. Mallett considered the gneiss as more recent than the DaUngs.* 
But the former being presumabl;^ the older rock, it would be prefer¬ 
able to find some other explanation for the apparent underlie of the 
Dalings. 

The fact that near the junction everywhere the gneiss dips in 
the same direction as the Dalings, shows that the former was largely 
affected by the disturbing forces which tilted up the latter. 

2 .— Dtiingt, 

This name was given by Mr. Mallet to a grp^ of submetamor- 
phio rocks after a place called Baling in the Darjeeling district, 
rhyllites form the predominant rocks in this group. At the bound¬ 
ary between it and the gneissose rocks, they pass into silvery mica 
schists; in fact, in this position the passage is sometimes so gradual, 
that it is difficult to say where the one group begins and the other 
ends. Dark clay dates with thick quartzite bands prevail near 
Chakang, Pachikhani (south of Pakyang), &c.; the workable copper 
ores invariably occur amongst these rocks. Gritstone is sometimes 
met with as just south of Namchi; but conglomerate never. Impure 
siliceous' limestone is found north-east and north-west of Namchi, and 
highly carbonaceous shales occur in the Mangpur jhora just south of 
Namchi, by the Rungeet east of Chakang, and by the Rummam near 
Gok (south of Chakang). 

Igneous rocks are rare. A rather thick band of gne^ose 
granite was met with between Murtam and Ramtpek which continues 
for some distance northward as well as southward, forming the ser¬ 
rated peaks D: 5 and Maphila. It is probably of intrusive origin. 
An unquestionably intrusive dioridc-looking rook was encount^ed 
penetrating through slates'by the road between Song and Tikobu. 

The SDchim Dalings occur somewhat in^ the form of a dome¬ 
shaped anticlinal. On the south side the dip is southern; east of the 
Rungeet it is diiefly E.N.E.; west of that river the inclination is 

* “ Moaurin. 0«oIogic«l Sovrej of ladis.^ Vol. ZI. pt 1, p. 48. 
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north-western; and on the north side, as near Ralong, the dip is 
mainly northern. The southern boundary between the Dalings and 
the gneissose rocks which passes a little i north of Darjeeling was 
shown by Mr. Mallet to be faulted. ^ Th^ eastern boundary passes 
by Gantok, and the western by Pemiongchi. As in the case of the 
Damuda-'rertiary and the Dafing-Damuda boundaries in the Sub- 
Himalayas, both of these boundaries may represent ** lines of original 
contact, possibly modified by subsequent faulting.”* ^ The Dating 
rocks would in this case have to be supposed as aeposited in a lake 
of which steep gneiss escarpments formed the sides: the lower 
gorge of the Tista below its junction with the^ Rungeet which, 
except close to its debouchure, is composed of Daling rocks, forming 
the outlet of such a lake. The Dalings, it should be noted in this 
connection, unquestionably b^r the impress of lacustrine, rather 
shallow water deposits, false bedding being noticeable at places. 
In fact, they recall to one's mind the micaceous clays and sandstones 
of Tertiary age in the outermost fringe of the Sub-Himalayas. By 
subsequent tangential pressure which caused their disturbance, the 
Dalings would be tilted up against the original gneiss escarpments in 
such a manner as to present an appearance of conformable underlie 
and of faulting. The greater metamorphism of the Dalings at the 
boundary between them and the gneissose rocks (a fact which has been 
noted before) may be accounted for by the greater pressure to which 
they would be subjected there owing to the resistance offered by the 
older gneissose rocks. 

The Dalirigs have suffered considerable disturbance. The slates 
and phyllites frequently exhibit crumbling and contortion; and the 
dip^ are, as a, rule, rather high, being sr ’.dom below 46°. 

The fs^yring sequence of strata in ascending order is met with 
near Chakang:— 

(a) Massive, coarse quartzites or quartzite sandstones with a 
lenticular band of carbonaceous shales. 

S Dark slaty shales which are cupriferous at places. 

Phyllites passing into micaceous schists at places. 

(iii) Economic Geology. 

1.— Copper, 

General remarks .—Copper ores are very widespread in Sikhim, 
and constitute the main source of its prospective mineral wealth. 


•“M< moir», Goolosicftl Survey of India," Vol. Ill, pt. 2,p. 102: Vgl. Xt.ptl, p. 48: 
'• Records, CU'olofiica' '’.aia,” Vol. XXJII, pt. 4, p. 24^. 
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The following generalisations arrived at by Mr. Malliet with 
regard to the copper ores of the Darjeeling district hold 

true for Sikliim also:— 

(1) **A11 the known copper-bearing localities are in the Dating 
l>cds. Some are, it is true, situated in the transition rocks between 
the Dalings and the gneiss, but none in the genuine gneiss itself. 

(2) ^*The ore in all is copper pyrites, often accompanied by 
mundic. Sulphate, carbonate, and oxide of copper are frequent as 
results of alteration of the p 3 f^ite 8 , but they occur merely in traces. 

(3) **The ore occurs disseminated through the slates and schists 
themselves, and not in true lodes.”* 

With regard to the first generalisation, it may be noted that 
copper ores have been found at several places noted below, in the 
gneiss itself, though usually within a short distance of its junction 
with the Dalings. The gneiss ores, however, do not appear to be 
so rich as those in the Dalings, and have never been woAed. With 
regard to the third generalisation, the o;e in one case at least, that 
of Pachikhani, ajraears to occur in true lodes. 

Within the balings, the richest ores (those of Pachikhani and 
Rathokhani, for instance) occur amongst greenish, .rather soft, slaty 
shales. The gangue in this case consists of the shale, much hardened 
by infiltrated quartz, or of quartz alone. 

The method of copper-mining adopted in Sikhim is very similar 
to that generally pursued in India in most native operations, and has 
been fully described by Mr. Mallet in his geological account of Dar¬ 
jeeling. His description,t with some additions, is, however, repeated 
here for easy reference. 

The Si^im mines greatly resemble magnified rabbit-holes: 
meandering passages are excavated with little or no system beyond 
following, as far as possible, the direction of the richest lodes; and 
although some precaution is taken to support the roof in the more 
shaky places by timber props, the number of galleries fallen in or 
abandoned show how inefficiently this is done. The shafts are 
always driven vertically in from uie face of a cliff or declivity, as no 
attempt at systematic pumping is ever made. Should the shaft become 
flooded or too damp to permit of the water being kept down by 
gravitation or simple bailing, it has to be abandoned. Poor shafts 
are immediately aeserted if richer ore is found near, long before the 
former, under a better system, would be worked out. 

The passages vary according to the height and thickness of the 
lode, ana average about three to four feet in height and width; but 


* Memoirs, VoL XI, pt. 1, p. 72. 


t Op. eii., p. ca. 
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where the rock has not yielded a paying proportion of ore, they are 
contracted to a size barely sufficient to admit a man’s body* Access 
to the interior of the mines, therefore, is gained by crawling on *’all 
fours,” and in the narrowest ports by lying flat on the face and 
progressing after the manner ox serpents. As a natural consequence 
of such a primitive system, the excavations cannot be carried beyond 
a trifling depth, as compared to European mines. 

Tlie ore is got out by manual labour, no machinery or even 
blasting being resorted to. The tools generally used are an iron 
hammer and an ordinary wedge or chisel (cArni), which is held by a 
strip of split bamboo twisted round it. Small picks are also sometimes 
employea. The lights used are torches made of thin strips of bamboo 
about a foot long, which bum for a minute and*a*lialf or even less. 
This necessitates the presence pf two men, one to hold the light, while 
the other chisels out tne ore. 

Mallet says the smoke from the bamboo is less irritating to the 
eyes than that from other kinds of wood. No explosion from gas 
has ever been known; blasting by powder is very seldom resorted 
to. 

The miners are all Mangars by race, and called Agris: the men 
excavate the ore in large lumps and the women carry it to the surface 
in very small bamboo baskets about 9 inches by 12 inches, which are 
called jakthey are of elongated form so as to be readily taken 
along the narrow passages. Further, the jaks are taken out by relays 
of men or boys, who push or carry them from one to the other. 
From the pit’s mouth women carry the ore away in ordinary baskets 
to the nearest streams and wash it. 

After a preliminary breaking up of the larger pieces and rejection 
of the refuse, the picked ore is broken up small on flat stones with 
hammers of iron, and not now-a-days by hammers iormed of quartzite 
or other hard rock, tied into forked sticks as described by Mallet. This 
pounded ore is called dhon.” This is roughly sorted, small pieces 
of nearly pure copper are taken direct to the miner’s home, whue the 
more impure pieces are taken to a shed near a stream, where it is 
beaten into-coarse powder by heavy round hammers or in stone hand- 
mills culled “ jliatoo.” 

Near a convenient watercourse a succession of troughs called 
khali ” are built up: the troughs are made of rough planks fixed on 
the ground, one forming the buttoni, which has a slight incline, and 
the others fixed on edge. In form and size the troughs resemble 
small coffins, but the top and lower end are open: water from 
^the streantis conducted into these troughs, which are placed one just 
above another in a continuous straight line. The quantity of water 
allowed to flow into the trough is regulated* by a clay dam at the 
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upper end, the surplus water flowing off in a parallel channel. In tha 
case of very dirty ** dhan ’’ the powdered ore is put through a wooden 
sieve, the refuse called ^^madaam” being thrown away, while the 
other portion, chan chamru, is again ground in the *^jhatoo*’ and 
afterwards washed. 

The powdered ore is now washed in these troughs, and continu* 
ally c^tated by the hand: in this way tho dust and lighter particles 
containing but little ore get washed aown the troughs % the flowing 
stream, leaving only the heavier particles containing copper ore. 

These copper particles are taaen to the blacksmith’s house, where 
the smelting operations are carried out. These blacksmiths belong to 
the “ Muhur” branch of the “ Kamis.” 

The ore, whether in pure lumps or in powder os above mentioned, 
is taken to the smelting house (afurb in which there is a furnace 
(*‘tora”) built down into the floor ana lined with some neatness with 
refractory clay, about 18 inches deep, a foot stjuare the top, and 
tapering a good deal towards the bottom. Small charcoal is first flilod 
in to a depth of about a foot and beaten down by a wooden rammer 
till a saucer-shaped floor of coarsely powdered charcoal is formed, 
sufficiently compact to prevent the products of the smeltings sinking 
into it. These protect it from the blast, and it is besides too compact 
to bum easily. There is no orifice in this part of the furnace. IVo 
clay tuyeres dip nearly vertically about three inches into it from 
the top, and are respectively connected with skin bellows by horizontal 
tubes about a yard long. The tubes are formed of clay inizod with 
chopped straw, and are moulded on a straight stick, which is subse¬ 
quently withdrawn. 

The furnace thus prepared is lighted up with charcoal, and the 
bellows at each side worked alternately. When at its full heat the 
powdered ore is sprinkled in at short intervals, until a sufficient 
amount of regulus or chakhoo, as it is called by the smelters, has col¬ 
lected at the bottom of the furnace, covered by the lighter slag. Tho 
charcoal is then raked away and the surface of the slag(‘‘ keet”) cooled 
with a whisp of wet straw tied to a stick. The solidified cake is 
removed ana the fresh surface cooled: in this way the slag is taken off 
in two or tliree successive cakes, leaving the heavier and more per¬ 
fectly fluid regulus behind, which is afterwards cooled and extracted. 

The regulus is then pounded and ground in the jhatoo, mixed 
with an equal amount ox cowdung, and mode into balls about tho 
size of oranges, often called “ paira.” After drying, a quantity of 
these arc spread on a layer of charcoal in a place surrounded by stonus 
and covered with charcoal, then a second layer of balls, and then 
more charcoal. The whole is then ignited, and the regulus thus roasted 
with free access of air; this roasting lasts nearly twenty-four hours. 
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The roasted balls are subsequently broken up and ground, and 
the powder sprinkl^ into the furnace (tora) in the same way as the 
original ore. 

The copper was formerly exported to Nepal, but for the last two 
years importation has been stopped by the Nepalese Oovemment, for 
what reason is not known; in consequence the Newar lessees have a 
large stock of copper in hand, the cost of manufacture being estimated 
at Rs. 23 a mauna, while the price in Calcutta is only Rs. 20. It will 
not pay to export, and consequently the stocks are held over fora rise 
in the market or the reopening of Nepal. It is suspected that the 
closure of Nepal was carried out with a view to prevent emigration 
of the Kami class. At present Russian copper is used here, chiefly in 
sheets: the price in Calcutta is Rs. 29 a maund. It does not require 
to be re-infused before being wrought into manufactured articles, 
whereas Sikhim native copper does, and loses 20 per cent, in weight 
in the operation. 

The usual transit charge in Nepil is one' anna per dhami ^2} 
seers) (here a dharni is 3 seers, but io Nepal it is 2 seers 10 cbitaks). 

In Nepal there are several copper mines, much drier than those 
in Sikhim. 

Deep mining is not practised, owing chieflv to the want of suit¬ 
able apparatus for draining the mines. At Pachikhani, the only place 
where copper ores are worked on a tolerable scale in Sikhim, the deep¬ 
est mine goes down only to about 55 feet; and I found water had 
collected to such an extent even at this depth that the miners were 
talking of abandoning it, though the ore is very rich. Many mines, 
as, for instance, those of Tukkhani (south of Namohi), have been 
abandoned owing to the difficulty^ of draining the water with the 
primitive appliances used by the miners. As me ore almost invari- 
ablv gpts ricner with depth,* deeper working at the abandoned mines 
witn improved appliances may be reasonably expected to yield 
good results. Mining under the present conditions may be said to be 
abandoned just when it begins to be most profitable. 

The miners are all Nopalese, and belong to the caste of Mangars. 
The men and boys work in the mines, and the women dress the ore. 
Smelting of the dressed ore is performed by the caste of Kamis or black¬ 
smiths. This is considered a venr low caste; and a Kami would not be 
idlowed to enter the house of a Mangar or any other Hindu of a higher 
social status. The houses of the Manors run north-south, whereas 
those of the Kamis have their length <urected east-west; so that in a 


* Thii WHonqiiMtioiiably found to be the oew ftt Fedukhani, l^e only plnoe where I 
epnld oompnn inrfaee with ooupetativelr doe^ieeted <»ea. JL epeeimen of piok«d ore itom 
the Norfaoe jielded on eunj li'OS per cent, of nopper. whereu one taken at random from a. 
depth of about 50. feet from surfoce gaTO SO’Sl per cent. 
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minixig villa^ like that of Pachikhani it is easy to diatiT^gaiah tk# 
bouae of a miner (belongings to the caste of Hangar) from thai 
smelter (Kami). Scarcely any mining work is done during fskiii) 
and eyen in the working season, which extends from Qctom to ^ttUBi 
an occasional heary shower often puts a stop to it for days. Qn Ae 
occasion of my last yisit to the mines (11th April 1891), 1 found only 
a few women dressing the ore, and there was no one working at ^e 
mines owing to the heayy rainfall of the preyious day. The number 
of men, women, and <mildren who find employment one way cr 
ano^r—mining, dressing the ore, smelting, Ac.—'prohably does not 
exceed 300 any day. 

The miners work in gangs on their own account and not for hire, 
each gang under a headman. For eyery fiye seers of copper turned 
out, one goes to the Kami or the man who conducts the smelting, and 
four remain as the share of the miners. The whole of the copper 
turned out must be sold to the party who has the lease of the mmes, 
called tdktari, at a price fixed by him. The ayerage annual outturn 
at Pachikhani is estimated at about 6,000 dhamis, or 450 maunds of 
copper, y^ued at Rs. 12,000, at the rate of Rs. 2 per dhami, which is 
the price paid by the lessee to the miners. If we take the ayerage 
number of the men, women, and children maintained by the wmee at 
200, Rs. 60 ffdls to the share of each indiyidual; wbion, considering 
that but litUe mining work is done during the rains, is ayery fair wage. 
Indeed, the mining* people here are probably better off than in'most 
other parts of Indm. They are well noused, well clad, and well fed, 
and the women make a fair show of trinkets. 


2,^ Ore loeatione. 

Copper ores occur at the following localities 

1. FaehikhaHi,-^The only place besides Rathokhani where 
copper ores are worked at present. The old mines, which ate now 
deserted, were situated close to the junction of the Rorochu and the 
Rabrichuiost by the Oantok road. The mines worked at present 
occur a mile further north, about 8 miles south of Pakyang, also close 
to the Qantok road. The roofs of the galleries in the old Pachikhani 
baye fallen in, as is the case with all deserted mines. At the entrance 
of one of the galleries I found stalactitic and stalagmitic deposits 
stained green W carbonate of copper, also traces of coppw pyrites in 
slaty rocks. The dip is north-eaurtern; but, on the cast side of the 
Rorochu, it is KS.E. The stream probably marks the position of a 
favit. 

The new Pachikhani stands on slaty shales which haye a greenish 
hue when wet, but appear grey when dry. These are superposed by 
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schistose quartzite, in which very thin slightly greenish fnlise of shaly 
matter occurs. The strike varies between NW—SE andWN W—£S£, 
and the dip is north-eastern, about 35°. 

There are five principal galleries. The drift which was being 
worked at the time of my visit was found to be about 4 feet in height 
and 3 feet in width. The roof is supported by timbering on a large 
scale Chips of bamboo are used as lights. The gangue consists of 
quartz and much hardened shale; soft slaty shale is the country rock. 
The ore is extracted from the veinstone by chisel and hammer. The 
richest ore occurs at the deeper and suddenly sloping end of this 
drift, below 40 feet; but the miners were there in water and were 
talking of ceasing to go any further down. If the water were let 
out—^and this could be done without serious difficulty by proper con¬ 
trivances—I have no doubt the oje would be found to go aown much 
deeper. Here we have to all appearance a true lode. It is about 4 
feet in thickness and nearly vertical. 

The ore is, as usual, copper pyrites mixed with a little mundic. 
The analysis of a sample taken at random from this deeper part 
gave 20*31 per cent, of copper. 1 was informed at the mines that 
one maund of ore yielded 20 seers of chekii {regulus\ and that 4 
seers of clt»ku gave one seer of copper, so that from a maund of ore 
there is obtained about 5 seers, or 12 per cent, copper. The copper 
is sent from the mines in flat pieces. It is again refined by those who 
work it up into vessels. Five seers of mine copper yield four on being 
refined. 

2 . About half-way between Pachikhani and Rhenock, 
on the south side of tho Rungpo (or the Rarbichu as it is called on 
map) and close to the bridge over it, there is exposed a fine section 
of the Dalings in which indications of copper are found. The cupri¬ 
ferous rocks in descending order are— 

Slaty shales with bands of segregated quartz in which traces 
of copper pyrites are found. 

3*" quartz with copper pyrites. 

1 ' slaty shales. 

C'^ quartz with copper pyrite shales. 

Here the ore apparently occurs in segregated veins parallel to the 
bedding. 

3. Lingui .—About two miles to the east of the last-named 
locality, and a mile south of Liiigui nioiiastery at tho function of the 
Rungpo and the Konglichu, copper pyrites occur in highly quartzose 
gneiss dipping NE about 45°. Tho cupriferous band was round to 
extend about 100 yards and is about 6 feet in thickness. 


I Dip ENE about 45°. 
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4. BotiffHehu, —^About throe miles* ea8t*north-ea8t of the Bong* 
liohu rest bungalow, at the junction of a stream coming down from 
Pangola with the RongUchu, I picked up a few pieces of schistose 

S ia^te in which copper pyrites and bornite(?) are disseminated 
ong foliation planes. I aid not find the ores tit tiiu, I have no 
doubt they occur some distance up the stream towards Pangola. In 
this case the otes occur in the heart of the gneissose group. 

6 . Idndok ,—About half-way on the new road between Gantok 
and Tumlong, close to the village of Lindok, there occurs interstrati- 
fied with gneiss, talcose schists with pyrite, cbalco-pyrite, bormte, 
copperas and blue vitriol with small traces of epsomite. The thick¬ 
ness of the cupriferous band in a stream just by the road was found 
to be about 2 feet, and it was traced for about 38 feet: dip 40^ 
£NE. A little to the south-east of the stream, also by the road, 
there is similar schist with copper ores in the gneiss, but the thickness 
here is not more than 7 inches. 

6 . Bhoiang. —Situated about 6 miles east-south-oast of Pachit 
khani, close to the junction of the Tista and the Bungpo, along a 
precipitous scarp of slaty rocks overlooking the Tista. The mines 
here were worked for about 20 years and abandoned only last year. 
Lachmi Das, proprietor of Pachikhani, was the lessee. The average 
annual outturn was about 300 dharnU^ or 225 maunda of copper. 
The ore as usual is chalco-pyiite, occurring in a hard ]..jfery-loorag 
rock; but it is much mixed up with iron pyrites, more so than -at 
Pachikhani. There are two ore-bands parted by 10 or 12 feet of 
slaty shales, which too are more or less impregnated by ore. Of 
these two bands, the upper averages about 3 feet in thickness, and 
the lower 2 feet 6 inches. They run parallel to bedding and a^ear 
to be what are called segregated veins. The dip is about 45" £. to 
ES£. Levels are driven amng the courses of the ore-bands. One 
1 entered has gone for about 54 feet and then stopped owing to water 
filling in. If the water were let off, there is na reuon why the ore 
should not be found workable deeper down. 

The ore-bands can be traced with the eye for some 200 feet 
along the strike on the north side. South of the levels they run 
for about 25 feet, and are then faulted against greyish and greenish 
soft slaty shales dipping north-eastward. On the south side of the 
fault the ore-bands me met with at a height of ab^ut 100 foet above 
those on the north side. 

An average sample from the old working yielded on assay 12*21 
per cent, of copper. 


* It may b« obaonred that dibtaucoa tlironghout thii paper are meaaured aa the erovr flioa. 
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7. Barmidk ,—^Near BarmUk, just south of the new bridge oyer, 
the Tista at a place called Lingjathaog. 1 found on the east bank of 
the Tista, traces of copper ore in some aetached blocks of quartzite. 

There is also copper ore near the head of a stream south of 
Barmiak, called Kalok jhora. 

8 . Namphak ,—There were found minute traces of copper p^tes 
in a detached block at this village, close to the Tumlong road between 
it and the Tista. 


9. Datong *—Close to the head of the Rangpochu, about 3 
miles north'West of Yangong monastery, steep scarps of the Dalings 
are seen from a distance to be stained men by caroonate of copper 
at places. The place is almost inaccessible, ana I could not explore it 
well within the time at mj disposal. At one spot about a mile-and>a- 
half east of Dajong there were met with chalco-pjrite along with 
peach andiron pyrites in soihe.profusion in quartziticrocks. The per¬ 
centage of copper, however, appears to be too low to pay for workmg. 

10. Tmu —About three miles west-north-west of this village, 
close to the source of a stream called Rimpichu, there was found 
copper pyrites in some abundance in very hard quartzitic rocks. 

Trial pits were opened both here and at Dajong last year by a 
Nepalese named Parsa Sing, but have been abandoned. 

11. Tukkhani ,—These mines are situated along a feeder of the 
Mangpur jbora, a tributary of the Rungeet, three miles due south of 
Namchi. They were deserted some time ago owing to the excava¬ 
tions filling ip with water. The ore is said to have been of excellent 
quality, better even than that of Pachikhani, though now but little is 
seen of it, the galleries having fallen in. Deep mining here would, 1 
have no doubt, give good results. The annual outturn of Tukkhani 
used to be about the same as that of Pachikhani—about 450 maunds. 


The lessee was Luchmidas. The country rock is slaty shales 
similar to those of Pachikhani. 


12 . Aftk.—Two miles north-east of Tukkhani^ close to the 
village of Mik, just by the Namchi road, copper pyrites were found 
disseminated in some very hard quartzites. 

13. Monglru ,—A mile north-east, of this village, and about three 
miles south-south-west of Ralong monastery, close to the junction of 
a stream flowing from Rabongla with the Rungeet, there occur copper 
pyrites in clay luateB with segregated quartz. 

14. Bmhinpong,’~~Qop)^T ores, occur near this place, dose to the 
source of a feeder of the kulhait. The rock as usual is clay slate. 
The ores were worked on a small scale last year, but have, been given 
up, as th^ did not pay. 

15. Two miles and-a-balf south-south-west of Rinqhinpong 
monastery, dose to the village of Bam, there occur, by the Risi, copper 
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ores in daty shales with segregated quartz. The ore>bearing band was 
found only 6 inches in thickness at one place* The ore is found in 
traces on noth sides of the riyer. The dip here is NW about 65°. 

16. Close to the Tillage of Chakarg. The mines 

nere are the oldest in Sikhim, and were in working at the time of 
Mr. Mallet’s surrey of the Darjeeling district.* The ore (copper 
pyrites) occurs in slaty shales as well as in lenticular bands ox segre¬ 
gated quartz, especially in the latter. Mr. Mallet found 9*1 per cent, 
of copper in a carefully selected average sample; it is not, therefore, 
nearly so rich as that of Pachikhani. The ore is confined to the east 
side of a ravine which apparently marks the position of a fault: 
east of it the strata are inclined south-east to north-north-east, whereas 
west of it the strata exhibit the normal dip of these parts, viz., north¬ 
west. The workings extend for about 100 yards on the east side of 
the strike of the strata. The main drifts run parallel to the bedding; 
but meandering passages across it in all directions also exist. The ore 
here appears to occur in segregated veins parallel to bedding, and there 
did not appear to be any indication of a true lode. Still the onferout 
beds may, 1 think, be advantageously followed deeper down. The 
difficulty of drainage has led to their abandonment; and at present 
the miners burrow here and there on a small scale. 

Masses of quartz rock containing copper pyrites are found in 
the bed of the Katho, a short distance below the mine. An average 
sample yielded on analysis 6*38 per cent, of copper. 


3 .—Summary and concluding ohcervations. 


The following is a summary of the copper localities mentioned 
above:— 


(A).—In the Datings, 

(1) Mines now worked ... ... Pachikhani, Bathokhaui 

(on a very small scale). 

(2) Mines recently abandoned ... Old Pachikhani, Bhotang. 
Mines abandoned and wholly choked up Tukkhani. 

Localities where trial openings have Ddon^, Rinchinpong, 
been made and abandoned. l^mi. 

Localities not yet tried ... ... Rhenock, Bam, Mongbru, 

Barmiak, Namphak, Mik. 


(R ).—In the Gmissie rocks. 

Localities not yet tried ... Lindok, Lingui, Ronglichu. 

The Nepalese miners have a very keen eye for copper ores j and 
the localities where they have been mining or rather burrowing—* 


* Op. eit., p, 76. 
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I’uk, Wiotang, Ratbo, and Pachi—are certainly the most promising 
in all Sikliiin. They work, however, in a primitive fashion, and the 
depth of the drifts which they run for the ore is limited by tlio water 
level of tlio nearest stream. As soon as a drift fills in with water 
which cannot bo easily let out, it is abandoned. The deepest mine 
scarcely ever goes down below 70 feet from the surface; that at 
Pachikhani has scarcely reached this depth, and the miners intend 
abandoning it already, owing to the difficulty of draining it, though 
the ore is found to get richer with depth. It was chiefly this difficulty 
of draining that led to the abandonment of Tukkhani, Bhotangkhani, 
and partly also of ilathokhani. I have no doubt Pachikhani also 
will bo deserted as soon as the surface ores have been worked out. 
Deep mining on modern methods at these places, csj)ecially at Pachi¬ 
khani, is likely to yield a vcjry fair return. 

Of the four places just mentioned, Pachikhani appeared to me 
the most promising. This may partly be due to the fact that, owing 
to the works bore being in progress, I could see for myself the exact 
mode of occurrence of the ore. However, as the existence of at 
least one good lode here is known, this place ought to be tried first, 
in case Sikhim should attract mining enterprise, which it is likely to 
do in the near future. There are other reasons also in favour of 
Pachikhani. A sample taken from the lode just mentioned yielded 
20*31 per cent, of copper; and from what the miners told me the 
average yield from the entire mine is about 12 per cent, (five seers 
of copper from one maund of ore). On the other hand, the picked 
ore from Rathokhani was found by Mr. Mallet to contain not more 
than 8 or 9 per cent, of copper. At Bhotang, the ore appeared to me 
to contain rather too much mundic. From what the miners who 
had worked at Tukkhani told me, the ore there at the point where 
it was given up was richer even than that of Pachikhani. 1 would 
not place much reliance upon such a statement uncorroborated by 
samj^es. Still from all accounts, Tukkhani would be a very favour¬ 
able place for trial, after Pachikhani. 

Of the other localities the surface indications at Rhenock appear 
to be rather favourable. 

Iron 

Occurs chiefly as pyrites in association with chalco-pyrito. It is 
raost plentiful at Bhotang, where magnetite also occurs. The iron 
ores have nowhere been put to any economic use. 

Lime. 

There is a vein of calcite in the gneiss at Lingtam, about 
three miles north-east of the Ronglichu rest bungalow. Lame was 
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exprimentally made from it^ but it did not turn out quite satisfactory, 
being rather dark coloured. There are beds of limestone in the Dalings 
north-east and north-west of Namchi, but it is as a rule too impure 
to yield good lime. Lime in Sikhim is invariably made from tu- 
faceous deposits which abound in the vicinity of the limestone beds, 
especially at Vok near Namchi, whence large quantities of lime used 
at one time to go to Darjeeling. 

Gabnet 

Is abundant in the raeiss and mica schists at places. But it does 
not appear to be fit for we market. 
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NOTE ON AGRICULTUEE IN SIKHIM. 

Rice) chum, unhusked ricO) rad. There are 12 kinds of rice 
grown in Sikhim— 

1 , hbras'chungf grown in damp land, in which it will mature, 
but is better for being transplanted when about 12 inches high into 
irrigated ground. It is the earliest crop, being sown in December and 
harvested in March. 

2 and 3, la-dmar and san-kha, are grown in the lower valleys, and 
seldom seen above 4,500 feet. The cultivation is similar to that in the 
plains: the plants are sown in nurseries, and transplanted when large 
enough into irrigated ground. These are sown in August and cut in 
December 

4 to 12, rang-ldan, tso-bbras, dbang-hbras, khab-hbras, hdam- 
hbras, phag-hbras, kho-smad, kha-hzis and rtsong-hbras, are grown 
on dry land^, that is, not irrigated. The best ground is that which 
has lain fallow for some years, and on which there is a heavy under¬ 
growth of jungle. 1'his is cut, burnt and carefullv dressed, and 
excellent crops are obtained. These are sown in March and cut 
iu August. 

From one measure of seed in good ground the yield varies from 
twenty to fiftyfold. 

La-dmar, san-kha and hbras-chung are considered the best varieties. 
Paddy husking is only done by each house as required, and is carried 
out in a most primitive fashion. The paddy unboiled is placed in a 
hollow piece of timber called htsom, and pounded with a long wooden 
mallet called htsom-phu. 

The preparations made from rice are—1, marwa; 2, dbyon, a kind 
of rice-cake fried in butter; 3, a-rag, a spirit; 4, hbras-sgnos, parched 
rice; 5, hbo-dker, boiled and parched rice; 6, hbraa*su, chura. 

Other crops— 

BhootOf kin-rtsong, of which there are four kinds, distinguished 
by their colour—viz., white, red, yellow, and black. Almost any soil 
will do and any elevation up to 6^200 feet. This is the staple food 
of the Paharias. In low-lying land it is sown in March, and according 
to elevation in the high grounds as late as May and June. 

The quantity obtained varies from twenty to hundredfold. 

Marwa^ me-chag, a millet. There are 13 kinds^Bsam-shing, 
shags-chag, sga-ser, mang-dkar-ma, bze-hbo]p[8, tsigs-nag-ma, phags- 
hgyngs, dung-dkar-ma, gong-tses^a, dker^hfom-la, sla-gsum-ma, ser- 
rgy^-ma, ma-la-dkar-mo. 

These are sown in March and cut in July and August. The 
yield yaries from forty to one hundred and fiftymld. 
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Me-chag is used almost entirely in the preparation of chang, 
marwa, but is occasionally ground and made into ohupatties, and the 
flour is also used to eat with tea. 

Hhog-ma, a millet, of which there are four kinds—dkar, dmar. 
khyimn-sbig, spre-hjug. 

These are used for making chang, a-rag, and are used, when 
boiled, for food. 

Bra’hUf buckwheat, of which there are five kinds—dkar-hgor*ma, 
bra-nag, b^as-ra, kha-hjug-ma, bra-chung—used for making chang, 
a-rag and chupatties. 

Sh-mn-ma^ a kind of me-chag, used in the same manner. 

JVa, wheat, five kinds—dkar, dmar, nag, spre hjug-ma, mgo-rog-ma. 

Gyoy barley, only one kind. Both wheat and barley are only 
grown in small (quantities on account of the danger of the crops being 
destroyed by hailstorms, which are very prevalent in March and April 
just as the crons are ripening. 

JSdo-yson, ahal, tliree kinds—dkar, nag, and one other, no name-^ 
only grown in small (quantities; sown in September and cut in January. 

Mustard^ three lunds—^yung-dkar, yung-nag and pad-sgang— 
grown for oil. 

Ko-ko-Ja^ cardamom, grown in irrigated ground with plenty of 
shade and good drainage; that is, the plants generally grow in 
running water. The crop is much prized and of considerable value, 
varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 a maund. The cultivation of cardamom 
is increasing rapidly, many new plantations having been laid out this 
year. 

Afarwa, chang, is a kind of beer brewed by everyone in Sikhim, 
and might be called their staple food and drink. It is prepared from 
a great variety of seeds and plants. The following is a list of most 
of them, both cultivated and wild:— 

Cultivated: me*chag, wheat, barl^, bra-hu, rice, rkang-ring, 
shum-hbem, tsong, and Jndian>com. 

Wild: elephant creeper, yams of all kinds, railing, hbar-neg, 
spa-^o two kinds, spa-la*ni, dun, and hbyam. 

This drink is universal, very refreshing and sustaining, and very 
slightly intoxicating. It is drunk, warm generally, from a balmbcio 
through a straw or win hollow bamboo. 

The preparation is as follows:— 

The seed is soaked in water for two nights, then husked, washed 
and boiled; the water is then drained off and the seeds kept for half an 
hour in the vessel. The seed is then spread on a bamboo mat, and in 
winter the spioei dto., added before the seed is quite cold; in summer 
when cold. The *^smoa’* is first well mix^ then qirm on a bed 
^ ferns covered with plantain leaves and in winter with a blankeL 
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After 48 hours the fermentatioii is resdy; this Is known bj the smelli 
and the marwa is stored in baskets lined with half-driM plantain 
leayes. It is ready to drink in 3 days, bat is better kej^ for 8 
days. 

Spice oonsistug of spen-hgram (leayes of a tree), chilly, gin|(er. 
ohiretta, kag-hbim, are used according as the marwa is requuea 
to taste sweet, bitter, sour, or hot. 

The spices are am in the following proportions'Mia one seer 
rice flour with 2oz. of spice. This is roixba wet and dried, and it 
depends on the strength of this how much is used, but approzimatdy 
one ounce is used to a maund of seed. 

2ia ,—^This varies from our mode of maUng it, inasmuch as it is 
ohumed with batter and salt, till the batter is so mixed with the tea 
leaves, hot water, and salt that there is no grease floating on the siufaoe. 
The tea plant is only grown in very small quantities, and no systematio 
cultivation is resorted to. The leaf usually made into tea comes 
from Tibet in the form of brick tea. Tea is made from the following 
plants:— 

Tea, hdong-ma>mchogs^ dbya-li, rang-spo-mchu-dog, phi-dhung* 

j.ko, chestnuts, rtsi, sun-rtsi, am, skyi-ndabs, shing*skyur, spem« 
p8r £>-hWabs, cha-ru, mi-toff-dbyvmg-hzin, and rg^-m&n-ldan. 

The following is a compete list of the wild and cultivated fruits, 
Wgetables, edible roots, Ac., obtained in Sikhim and used by the 
inhabitants as food:^ 


Fruits cultivated^ 

Orange. 

Mango. 

Pea<m. 

Walnut. 


Bread-fruit. 

Citron. 

Lemon. 

Guava. 

Plantain, 2 kinds. 


Apple. 

Pear. 

Pomegranate. 

Pineapple. 


Vegetables cultivated— 

8i^;arcwe, 3 ^ds. 
Pumpkin, 2 kinds. 

GhilW, 6 kinds. 

Brinju, 3 kind^ 

Cucumber. 

Tomatos, 2 kinds, 
fisbrol-tm, 2 kinds (a kind 
d cucumber). 

Khag-tur, 2 kinds. 

MnsiHdt 8 kinds. 


Radish. 

Turnip. 

Garlic 

Onion. 

Ginger, "2! 

Potatoes, 2 kinds. 
Tams, 6 kinds. 
Do-liu(akbdof yam). 
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juDfle prodacU uuA for food— 

LaripB-mcliod-ina. 

Ting-ku-mchod-ma. 

Wild figs, 2 kinds. 

Phang’ski. 

Mu-si. 

Spom-siy 4 kinds, 

ELen-dang. 

Spag-koy 2 kinds. 

Gfa-ohor-spes (wild mango). 
Lta-si. 

Sung-lum. 

Nyor-chung. 

No-shel. V e j 

Cha-tsos (raspberry )y 6 kinds. 

Chestnut, 3 kinds. 

Bbrom-kes. , j 

Chi-chung-sdong-nyel, 2 kinds. 
Rtseg-rtseg-ru-bhi. 

Hber-beg. 

Ske-skyum. 

Humrpa-do-rogy 2 kinds. 
Kling-shu. 

Gues-cbung-spes. 

A-um-la. 

A-ru-ray 2 kinds. 

Ltog'tos. 

Khum-dgoS. 

Mu-ti-spes. 

Cane snootSy 2 kinds ^ 
Bamboo shoots, 15 kinds. 


Ra-mje^ong. 

Stag-kyadong. 

Dos-mo-dong (elephant creeper i. 
Ding-hbram-dong. 

Yams, 11 kinds. 

Fungi, 18 kinds. 

Nettles, 6 kinds. 

Hbab-mchod. 

Rdum-rug. 

Sken-tung. 

Ghu-ten. 

Kangki-rig. 

Mgo-ned. 

Mus-la. 

Btang-sku. 

Bug. 

8i-khag. 

Pha*ru. 

Dbu-shul. 

Bam-chag. 

Chu(a water weed). 
Ben>spu-dog. 

Na-res. 

Khung-rug. 

Dugig'S. . . 

La-sgog, 2 kinds (wild onion). 

Spyan-res. 

Ba-sho-kha. 

Gua-lhag (wild plantain). 
Hzas-bhag. 

Tig-bhig, 6 kinds (a bean). 


^...-Cotton i. ^ 

^ «* Statistical Account of Bengal, voi. a, pagw ; 

ffsi”|^-The native, employ fte Urge nettie («.-rU) for making 

doth, ^ch is said to ^ally measured for cultivation 

Zand nisosarsfi^t.** *he um y sown in it. Amongst the 

W the nnmber of pattis of w the number or^ttis 

ftharias the rent recoverabte is^^at^ i>y from “In 

mown See Statistical Account of ^ * 

the ” to “ a small field of li bighas. 
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Cattle ,—There are three kinds of cattle in Sikhim— 

1 . Ba-glang. —These are the larger cattle, and are by far the best. 
They are owned chiefly by the Lepchas and Bhuteas. Many of this 
cattle are driven up to lt3 and 14,000 feet for grazing. 

A good cow fetches from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45. 

An ox. or bull from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. 

2. Nam-thmg {Paharia cattle), —These are much smaller, and fetch 
from Rs. 15 to Bs. 25 only. 

3. Thang {plainc caitU), —These are considered the worst of all, 
and only fetch from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 each. 

Yaks ,—There are three kinds— 

1 . Lho-gyag. —^These are the large yaks found only in Sikhim 
and Chumbi. They are considered the best, and fetch from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 30 each. Yak milk is of excellent quality, containing a very 
large proportion of butter fat. 

The males are used for pack animals, but not to such an extent as 
in Tibet. 

2. Bod-gyag, —These are similar to the above, but are very much 
smaller. The price varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. 

3. A‘yu ,—These are polled yaks, and some very fine spedimens 
have been seen in the higher valleys of Sikhim. There are also 
half-breed cattle from bull yaks and cows. These are considered the 
best of all the cattle for giving milk. 

ISheepj 5 Linds— 

1 . Ba-lug, —A black sheep comes from Bhutan, the wool of 
which is coarse. 

2. Bod-lug, —The ordinary Tibetan sheep, small, but much prized 
for its wool, which is of excellent quality. 

3. Byang-lug, —Also from Tibet. 

4. Sogdug. —The largo-tailed sheep, very seldom seen in Sikhim. 

5. Phe-dar, —The Paharia sheep, a much larger animal, which 
lives low down. The wool is coarse. 

The price of sheep varies considerably, being from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 9, according to size and kind. The Paharia fetches the highest 
price. 

Goatsf 2 kinds— 

1 . Rd.-—The small goat, smaller than that in the plains. 

2. Bod-ra, —The small long-haired Tibetan goat. It does not 
do well down in the hot valleys. 
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Wftget— 

Coolie, 2 annas to 8 annas a day. 

Mason, 8 „ 1 rupee „ 

Carpenter, Rs. 80 to &i. 60 a month, and are almost impos- 
siole to get. 

Prioes— 

Rice, Rs. 4>8 to Rs. 6-8 per maund. 

Marwa, 8 seers per rupee. 

Bhoota, Re. 1 to Rs. 3-4 per maund. 

Dhal, 8 seers per rupee. 
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Non.—The works consulted for this paper are Hooker's “Himalajaa Journals;" 

Hooker and Thomson’s **Flora Indiea;" "Hooker’s Flora of India;** 
Clarke’s "Ferns of Northern India;’’ King’s "Annals the Boyal 
Botanio Oarden, Calcutta;’’ Gamble’s "Trees, Shrubs and Large Climbers 
found in the Darjeeling Distriot,’’ and Watt’s " Dictionary of Bconomic 
Products.’’ 


J. Oamxii—19-9-91. 


Sib j. D. Hooker, who is the greatest authority on the vegeta¬ 
tion of Sikhim, in his Introductory Essay to the Flora Indloa, divides 
the country into three zones. The lower, stretching from the lowest 
level up to 6,000 feet above ^the sea, he called the tropical zone; 
thence to 13,000 feet, the upper limit of tree vegetation, the tem¬ 
perate; and above, to the perpetual snow line at 16,000 feet, the 
Alpine. In describing the aspect of the country he says that up 
«to an elevation of 12,000 feet, Sikhim is covered with a dense 
forest, only interrupted where village clearances have bared the 
slopes for the purpose of cultivation.*’ At the present time, how¬ 
ever, this description does not apply below 6,000 feet, the upper 
limit at which Indian-corn ripens; for here, owing to increase of 
population, almost every suitable part has been cleared for cultiva* 
tion, and trees remain only in the rocky ravines and on the steepest 
slopes where no crop can be grown; but above 6,000 feet the face 
of the country still remains comparatively unaltered. He continues— 
**The forest consists everywhere of tall umbrageous trees; with 
little underwood on the drier slopes, but often dense grass jungle; 
more commonly, however, it is accompanied by a luxuriant under¬ 
growth of shrubs, which render it almost impenetrable. In the 
tropical zone large figs abound, with Twminaha^ Vatkay Myrtacece^ 
Laurels, Euphorhiacm^ MeliacecBf Bauhinia^ Bomhaz^ Moru%^ ArtocarpuSy 
and other UrtkaeecB and many heguminoscB; and the undergrowth 
consists of AcanthaetcBy Bamboo, several Calami, two dwarf Arecis, 
Wallichia, and Caryota urem. Plantains and tree-ferns, as well us 
Pandanua, are common; and, as in all moist tropical countries, 
ferns, orchidb, Scitamineai, and Poiho» are extremely abundant. Few 
oaks are found at the base of the mountains, and the only conifers 
are a spedes of Podocarpua and Pinua longifolia, which frequent 
the drier slopes of hot vmleys as low as 1«000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and entirely avoid the temperate zone. The other tropical 
Gymnosperms are Cyeaa pectinata ana Gneium aeandana, genera vimich 
find their north-western limits in Sikhim. 
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Oaks, of which (inclading chestnuts) there are upwards of 
eleven species in Sikhim, become abundant at about 4,000 feet, 
and at 5,000 feet the temperate zone begins, the vegetation valuing 
with the degree of humidity. On the outermost ranges, ana on 
northern exposures, there is a dripping forest of cherry, laurels, 
oaks and chestnuts. Magnolia^ Andromeda^ StgraXj PgruSf maple and 
birch, with an underwood of Araliaeece^ HoUhdlUa^ Limonia^ Dapime, 
Ardisia, MyrsinCy Symphcot, Rubi, and a prodigious variety of 
ferns. 

Plectocmnia and Musa ascend to 7,000 feet. On drier exposures 
bamboo and tall grasses form the underwood. Rhododendrons 
appear below 6,000 feet, at which elevation snow falls occasionalb'. 
From 6—12,000 feet there is no apparent diminution of the hu¬ 
midity, the air being near saturation during a great part of the year; 
but the decrease of temperature effects a marked change in the 
vegetation. Between 6,000 and 8,000 feet epiphytical orchids arc 
extremely abundant, and they do not entirely disap,, •'ar till a 
height of 10,000 feet has been attained. Rhododendrons become 
abundant at 8,000 feet, and from 10,000 to 14,000 feet they form 
in many places the mass of the shrubby vegetation. Vacciniay of 
which there are ten species, afmost all epiphytical, do not ascend 
so high, and are most abundant at elevations from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet. 

** The flora of the temperate zone presents a^ remarkable 
resemblance to that of Japan, in the mountains of which island we 
have a very similar climate, both being damp and cold. ^ Helwinguty 
Aucuhuy Stachyurus, and Enkianihua may be cited as instances of 
this similarity, which is the more interesting because Japan is the 
nearest cold damp climate to Sikhim with whose vegetation we 
are' acquainted. At 10,000 feet fon the summit of Tongloo) yew 
makes its appearance, but no other conifer except those of the 
tropical belt is found nearer the plains than the mountain of Phalut, 
on which Pieea Webbiana is found, at levels above 10,000 feet. Abies 
Brunwiana and the larch are found everywhere in the valleys 
of the Lachen and Lachung rivers, above 8,000 feet. 

A subtropical vegetation penetrates far into the interior of 
the country along the banks of the great rivers; rattans,^ tree- 
ferns, plantains, screw-pines, and other tropical plants occurring in 
the Ratong vfdley, almost at the foot of Kanchinjinga, and 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea. With the pines, however, in the 
temperate zone, a very different kind of vegetation p^ents itself. 
Here those great European families which are almost entirely wanting 
in the outer temperate zone become common, and the flora approxi¬ 
mates in character to that of Europe. Shrubby LegumtMSWy such 

u 
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as Indigofera and Demodium^ Ranmcuheew (Thalktrum^ Anemone^ 
Delphinium^ Aeonitum^ eto)t Umhelli/erWf CaryophyUece^ Lahiatce and 
Graminem increase in numbers as we adyance into the interior. 
The air becomes drier, and from the increased action of the sun 
the temperature does not diminish in proportion to the elevation, 
the summers being warmer, though the winters are colder. The 
forests at the same time become more open, and are spread less 
uniformly over the surface, the drier slopes being bare of trees, 
and covered with a luxuriant herbaceous vegetation. It is only in 
the upper part of the valley of the Tista, however, above the 
junction of the lAchen and Lachung, that this change becomes marked; 
and from the rapidly increasing elevation, not only of the sur* 
rounding mountains, but of the floors of the valleys, it proceeds 
with great rapidity, and the temperate soon gives place to an 
Alpine flora. 

** The sub-Alpine zone in Sikhim scarcely begins below 13,000 
feet, at which elevation a dense rhododendron scrub occupies the 
slopes of the mountains, filling up the valleys so as to rend^er them 
impenetrable. Here the summer is short, the ground not being free 
of snow till the middle of June. It is, however, comparatively dry, 
and the Alpine flora very much resembles that of the Westeru 
Himalaya and (in generic types at least) the Alps of Europe and 
Western Asia; while as we advance towards the Tibetan region we 
have a great increase of dryness, so that a Siberian flora is rapidly 
de\ sloped, which at last entirely supersedes that of the sub*Alpine 
zone, and ascends above 18,000 feet.” 

Sir J. D. Hooker’s own collection of Sikhim plants amounted to 
2,920 species, of which 150 were ferns. Assuming that he failed to 
get 25 per cent, of the plants during his short residence, the total 
of about 4,000 species of flowering plants and ferns together for 
Sikhim will be arrived at, and be very near the real number. Owing 
to the humid climate of Sikhim, and the absence of excessive cold 
at any season of the year over the greater part of it, the prevailing 
vegetation is of an evergreen character. A few trees, and two tree* 
ferns growing at elevations under 6,000 feet, have the abnormal 
habit of shedding their leaves and remaining bare during part of 
the warmest and wettest seasons when their neighbours are making 
their most vigorous growth; whilst other trees, chiefly of higher 
elevations, have the ordinary habit of shedding their leaves towards 
the end of autumn and remaining bare till spring. The vast majo¬ 
rity, however, of the Sikhim trees and shrubs are evergreen. As 
might be expected from the dripping nature of the climate, ferns 
are a predominating feature of the vegetation generally, but more 
especially of that of the extra dripping and misty ix'gion lying 
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between 5,000 and 9,000 feet, where they are to be seen on eyery rook, 
on the stems of trees, and growing on the ground. Mr. C. B. Clarke, 
in his yaluable {)aper on the Ferns of Northern India, published in 
the Linnean Society’s Journal for 1879, enumerates eight species of 
tree-ferns and 248 of stemless and sub-arborescent sorts found between 
Nepal and Assam. Probably over 200 of them are indigenous to 
Inoependent Sikhim. There are, besides, several species of Lyco¬ 
podium and Selaffinelhf which are usually associated with the true ferns. 
Above 5,000 feet the European club-moss (Lycopodium elavaium) is in 
great abundance and luxuriance on the grouim and rocks in open 
spaces, and several handsome tasselled species of the same genus 
are pendent on the limbs of trees. Of toe eight species of Suchim 
tree-ferns noted by Clarke, five are found between the lowest levels 
and 4,000 feet, and three between 3,500 and 7,000 feet. They are 
all most graceful objects and form a striking feature in the landscape 
wherever they occur, but more especially so in the moister, unculti¬ 
vated valleys, where, undisturbed, thej attain their full lu^^iriance, 
and are found either as isolated individuals, in small groups, or in 
extensive groves. Their average height is about twenty feet, but 
plants of forty and fifty feet are not very uncommon. The eight 
species are included in two genera, viz., two in the genus Hemtelia 
and six in AUophila. The sori are placed on cup-shaped receptacles 
in the former, whilst in the latter tnej are exinvolucrate as in Poly- 
podium^ from which the genus AUophila is separated more on account of 
the gigantic size of its component species than by any very definite 
character. Semitelia decipieno ranges from low elevations to 4,000 
feet, where it is replaced by its congener S, BruwmioM^ which 
ascends to 7,000 feet, the limit of tree-fern vegetation in Sikhim. 
Both the SemiteliaSf but especially dUcipienB^ have stipes densely 
armed with short, stout wrickles. For ready identification the A Uophilat 
may be divided into two groups; one comprising the species with 
single or rarely once-forked stems, and the other those with many- 
branched stems bearing numerous heads of fronds at different heights 
on the same plant. To the first map belong A, ylaueaf which grows 
at elevations under 4,000 feet, and is distinguished by the bluish-hue 
of its stipes and grayish under-surface of the fronds, and A, laMrosa, 
closely resembling HemiteHa Brunoniana^ and with the same distri¬ 
bution, but distinguished by its exinvolucrate sori. The species falling 
into the second group are A, yMrOf the most tropical of the tree-ferns, 
recognized by the Y-shaped arrangement of the sori; A. Andersoni, 
growing generally in dense shade by banks of streams below 3,500 
feet, resembles A, glabra in growth, but is of a dull dark green colour, 
and its sori are in almost parallel lines; and A, Oldhami and A. omaia, 
both of the upper forests lying between 4,500 and 6,000 feet. 
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A, Oldhamif which grows gregariously, is, perhaps, the most elegant 
of all the Sikhim tree-ferns, and is common, but A, omata is rather 
rare. Both have the strange habit of shedding their fronds in tJie 
wettest and warmest season of the year and remaining bare for several 
weeks. The pith of the stems of three species, M, decipie/is, A, OH- 
hami, and A, Andersoni, is eaten by the Lepcbas when there is dearth 
of other and more wholesome food. They also use the same substance 
for making their *^marwa” beer when the supply of the Elusine 
or marwa grain is exhausted. It is dried in the sun, fermented, 
and afterwards put in a bamboo cylinder with water in the usual 
way of making marwa beer, and the liquor sucked through a thin 
reed placed in the middle. Of the other kinds of ferns, the genera 
more abundant in species are DavaUw^ PUriSf Aapleniuntf Nmhfodium^ 
Polypodium^ and Acrostichum. Oamunda regalia^ the Royal fern of 
Europe, is to be found, as are also the European Moonwort and 
Adder’s-tongne ferns. Angiopkria evecta^ which is found from the hottest 
parts up to 6,000 feet, attains to gigantic proportions, especially in 
the cool forests, where its massive fronds grow to more than five yards 
in length and three in breadth, with a spread over all, measuring from 
tip to tip of opposite fronds, of eight yards. At the bases of the fronds 
are succulent appendages which the Lepchas cook and eat in times of 
scarcity. They also habitually use the young fronds of several species 
as a vegetable, and very excellent they are when properly cooked. 
There are four Adiantum^ or Maidenhairs, two of which, lunulatum and 
candatuMy cover the banks of the roads in many places at the lower 
elevations in the rainy season, and pedatum and venustum grow at the 
cool heights of 6—10,000 feet. In the valley of the Rungeet a band- 
some climbing fern, Acrostichum palustrcy clothes the trunks of tall trees, 
and a Lygodium which climbs on grasses and the smaller shrubs is 
common up to 4,000 feet. The two Gleichenias found in Sikhim are also 
of a scandent nature. The largest one, glauca^ which has a superficial 
likeness to the ubiquitous Bracken, forms almost impenetrable thickets, 
16 or 20 feet in height, in places at 6,000 feet and above. Of the 
kinds found growing on rocks and trees the most delicately beautiful 
are the Hymenophyllums and TrichomaneSy popularly known us Filmy 
ferns. There are 8 sorts of them, mostly confined to the cool, moist 
forests over 6,000 feet. The Irish Filmy {Trichomanes radicans) is the 
largest, covering the facts of large rocks under dense shade, and its 
fronds grow’ing to over a foot in length; whilst those of Jlymmo- 
phgllum lAvwgn barely exceed an inch or an inch and-a-half in length. 
Many of the Duvulliusy PoLgpodtumSy and AspUniums are very beautiful 
and graceful on tlie rocks and trees during the rainy season, and the 
bird’s'iicst fern {Asplcnisim nidus) and Drynaria coronansy with their 
large, massive fronds, are always conspicuous objects; the former 
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mostly growing on rocks and stems of trees under shadei and the 
latter encircling the tranks of trees under full exposure to the 
scorching sun of the lowest elevations up to 4,000 feet. Of the large 
and more remarkable of the species growing on the ground, none 
excel Pdyj^ium omaium in beauty or elegance. Its fronds are some¬ 
times smaU, but usually about six or seven feet long, and sometimes as 
long as 20 feet and of proportionate width, but whe^er large or small 
it is always an object of admiration. It hardly ascends over 4,000 
feet elevation. 

The orchid family is also extensivdy rojiresented in Sikhim, 
there being from 850 to 400 species out of an estimated total of 5,000 
for the whole world. Although none of the Sikhim orchids have 
flowers equal in size or colour to many of the South American species, 
yet several are hurdly second in beauty or in popular estimation. 
They may be divided into two classes, viz., the epiphytal, which 
attach themselves to rocks and trees but do not derive any nourish¬ 
ment from them, and the terrestrial, which grow on the ground. A 
few are parasitical on roots of trees. In Sikhim the first-named class 
is the more numerous and better known; and the more important of 
its genera are Dendrohium^ Coelogyney Cymhidium^ Vanda^ Arachmnthe^ 
Saccoldbium^ JEridetf and Fhakenopau, Among the terrestrial sort 
are Calanth^y Qoodyera^ Pogonia^ Ancectochiltu, Arundinay Habenaria^ 
Satyrium^ DiphmerUf and Cyjpripedium; and of the parasitical the most 
notable are the GaleokUf which grow on the decaying roots of trees 
and have flowering stems over six feet high. Their flowers are 
yollow and the seed-pods not unlike those of the Vanilla. 

Perhaps the most popular genus of the orchid family in Sikhim 
is Dendroiiumt of which there are about 40 species; one-third of 
them having large, showy flowers, and the remainder are mostly 
pretty, but smaU and rather inconspicuously flowered. The best 
Known, and at the same time the finest, is nobilCf which is common 
from 1,000 up to 5,000 feet, growing on trees and rocks. Its fiowora 
are borne on erect stems, and are variable in colour, but usually white, 
broadly tipped with purple. Dimiflorum^ which grows at the same 
altitudes, is equally common and has dense bunches of yellow flowers. 
Cakeohria^ the largest both in jnowth and in flower, of the Sikhim 
Dtndroiiumtf smells strongly of Gregory’s powder. Its flowers vary 
in colour from white ana pinkish to golden yollow, and the lip u 
pouch-shaped. Amcenum is common on trees from 3,000 to 4,000 feet ' 
and is slender stemmed, with very numerous smalluh flowers, white 
tipped with violet and purple, and smelling strongly of violets. 
Other showy DmbrobiwM are Hook€riam. whose flowers are golden 
yellow with a deeply fringed lip spotted with purple; 

Qiktemif Buehtri^ ana/»i5rMfam, all also yellow, and amplmn^ Parmerif 

Q 2 
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Pierardiy longicornuy and sulcatum. The next cenus in importance, 
Cceloggne (including the section PkionSy popularly known in Europe 
as Himalayan crocuses), comprises about 20 species, of which er is fata 
is the most in favour with orchid fanciers in Europe. It has egg* 
shaped bulbs on long trailing stems, and very large snow-white 
flowers with a yellow stained lip, on long racemes. It may be seen 
clothing rocks and the stems of large trees between 4,000 and 6,000 
feet. Coi'gmhosa and ochracea are similarly coloured, but much smaller, 
the former being found up to 9,000 and the latter to 7,000 feet. Both 
are very common. 'I'here are four species of the section PlmnCy 
all of them pretty. They are stemless, their flowers springing from 
a pseudo bulb, usually when bare of leaves. The most abundant is 
pnvcflXy which has large rosy-purple flowers, and is found between 
5,000 and 8,000 feet. It flow’ers in the autumn. Maculatay which 
flowers nt the same season, is white spotted with purple, and is not 
iinconunon on the stems of ^dl trees between 2,500 and 3,500 feet. 
JIumiUs flowers in the spring at elevations from 6,000 feet upwards, 
and is white, stre^^ed brown on the lip. The fourth species, 
Ifooh'HiunUy ascends as high as 10,000 feet, and produces rosy-purple 
flowers about the beginning of the rainy season. There are about 
10 sorts of Ct/uibidituiiy the most of them with long grassy leaves and 
inany-flowcrud drooping racemes. The majority of them belong to 
the cool forests above 5,000 feet, but a few are natives of the hottest 
valleys. Ebtmicuniy which is one of the hot valley sorts, has large 
ivory coloured flowers, faintly stained with peach on the lip, and sweet 
scented. Giganteiini and grandijlorum are very fine sorts of the cooler 
forests. Amchnanthe Cathcarliiy which was considered by the great 
botanist, Lindley, to have the most remarkably shaped flowers of 
all orchids, grows on trees, in densely shaded places, between 2,000 
and 4,500 feet. It has thick, fleshy flowers, of 2^ inches diameter, 
whitish, closely barred with chocolate, and the lip curiously hinged. 
Ithgnchostylis retusa and Adrides affincy of tlie hot valleys, have both 
bottle-brush spikes of flowers of a purplish colour; and Mr'^s odoraium 
and Saccolabium ampullaceumy of the same parts, are favourite 
species. 

The terrestrial species, on the whole, do not at present hold a high 
place in popular estimation, but many of them are well worth cultivat¬ 
ing. Phdjus WalUchiiy which grows in marshy places, below 4,000 feet 
elevation, has large, richly coloured flowers on spikes over 2 feet high, 
and Arttndina bamhusaifolia exceeds 6 feet in height, and flowers more 
or less during the greater part of the year. Its flowers, which ore 
large, arc of a pinkish colour wdth a bright purple lip. AwBctochilus 
ItQxhtirghn is a small plant with velvety leaves netted with golden 
ncives, and grows unucr shade between 2,000 and 4,000 feet; and 
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several other species have also exceedingly pretty foliage although 
their flowers are inconspicuous. One lady’s-slipper orchid 
dium venustum) is found from 1,000 up to 4,000 feet, and two others at 
over 10,000 feet. Nowadays few of the Sikhim orcliids have .much 
commercial value in Europe, as the greater number ol the species con¬ 
sidered worth growing by orchid fanciers are already common in col¬ 
lections, aiid can be bought from the English nurserymen at a cheap 
rate. But few of the species can survive me Calcutta climate for more 
than two or three years, and still fewer will flower satisfactorily there 
a second y^car. There are, however, several sorts that do thrive urcll 
in Calcutta, and Phajus WaUichii\ the finest of all the Sikhim ground 
orchids, is one of them. At the Botanical Gardens it has continued 
to multiply and flower to perfection for many years, and Arumlinu 
hamhmwfolia has also flowered there fairly well for several years when 
treated as a semi-aquatic. Of the epiphytal sorts Vandu teres is most 
at home at Calcutta, and oven there requires full exposure to the sun 
to flower freely. Dendrohium Pkrardii also thrives well, as might bo 
expected from the fact of its being found in parts of the plains of 
Bengal as well as in Sikhim. Dendrohium calceolaria docs well too, 
either as a basket plant or planted in ordinary soil if well drained and 
raised above the surrounding ground. A lew of the other Dcndr 0 ‘ 
bium^ such as Farmeri, nohile^ and fimlriatunif var. oculata, struggle on 
for several years, but, generally speaking, the Sikhim orchids are dis¬ 
appointing in Calcutta unless arrangements are made for their frequent 
renewal. 

The natural order Scitamineos is largely represented by both wild 
and cultivated species. It includes the gingers, turmerics, plantains, 
cardamoms, Uedychium^ Costas^ Alpinia^ etc. Ginger and turmeric 
are cultivated for Consumption in the country but rot for export. 
One cardamom, the Bara Elainchi {Amomun subuhilHiu), is cultivated 
extensively under the chequered shade of trees and bhrubs, at low 
elevations, in places capable of being irrigated at the proper .seasons. 
It is a most profitable crop, and there apjxiars to bo a market in 
Bengal for all that can be produced. The seeds of one or two of th :• 
wild sorts are also used, but for home consumption only, and they 
make rather indifferent substitutes for the cultivated one. The fibre 
of an Alpinia is occasionally used for making floor mats of a durable ' 
^aliiy, and Phrynium leaves form the water-proof layer of the 
Uhamsi or rain mats, so useful as rain protectors in field work and 
in load carrying. The Hedaehium are all showy, and a yellow and a 
white-flowered variety of the species eoronarium are almost, the only 
indigenous plants cultivated by the natives for the sake of their sweet- 
scented flowers. Qardnerianum, which is common between 4,000 and 
7,000 feet, is the most conspicuous of the genus, having large bold 
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t^pikea of yellow flowers formally arranged in seven or eight vertical 
rowa. Ail tlic family, but especially the two above-named species, 
are a great atiractioti to the Sphinx moths which visit them freely 
nffor dusk. A Cnrcuma^ which sends up flower spikes with bright pink- 
rM>lourcd bracts in spring, is a striking and abundant plant on dry 
i'i(lgt-s below 4,000 feet. There are five species of wild plantains, 
all very common; but their fruits are of but little economic value, 
being a mass of black seeds embedded in a little sweet pulp ana 
enclosed in a skin. One of the species, in the young stage, has, 
occasionally, prettily variegated leaves. 

d'hc Arum family is also an important one in Sikhim, and one 
of its incnibers, the gigantic PothoSy perhaps the noblest of all 
f.Iiinbcrs, is among the most prominent objects of the cool forests 
where it cdotlios tlic.huge trunks of trees with its handsome foliage. 
Fortunately for the lover of the beautiful, its leaves are uneatable by 
cattle, and it is thus enabled to develop its full beauty; but a smaller- 
leaved sort, associated with it, is periodically denuded of its leaves 
for cattle fodder, and its use is said to cause a considerable Increase 
in tho yield of milk, and to rapidly bring calves into good condition. 
The leaf stalks of a wild Caladium are largely used, in a cooked state, 
for feeding pigs: and ten or a dozen sorts are cultivated for their 
tubers as ordinary articles of food. The roots of several Ari»<xma% 
of tho high levels are eaten by the poorer inhabitants of those infer¬ 
tile parts after they have been fermented for some days, and then 
boiled to cn.surc the dissipation of their poisonous matter. But at the 
best they are unwholesome food, and Hooker remarks that they 
causo bowel-complaints and loss of hair and skin. A few of them have 
elegant foliage and strange looking flowers with tendrils, of half a 
yai’d in length, from the tops of the spadices; and in autumn and winter 
they brighten up tho roadsides with their large bunches of shining red 
fruit, which aro greedily eaten by the Ciimaon Tragopan pheasant. 
The flower of an Amorphophallut which grows below 4,000 feet, and 
flowers at the beginning of the rainy season, has a disgusting and far- 
rcajhing odour of carrion. 

The palms are but sparingly represented, and that mostly by the 
rattans. One of thorn, Calamm montanuiy was formerly much uM as 
suspending ropes of the foot-bridges across the large rivers, for which 
it was admirably adapted on account of its lightness, great length, 
and enormous strength, but owing to the sproM of cultivation it is 
now scai’ce. From Calamus inenms are got tne best alpenetocks of the 
district, and C. leptospadix is a favourite plant with palm cultivators 
on account of its light feathery foliage, which is very elegant. Pkct<h 
comia hmulayanuy another rattan, ascends to fl,5U0 zeot, often for,ining 
imxMmotrablo thickets in the forests. By means of its stron^y incurved 
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spines it climbs to the tops of the tallest trees, fttnn irhicb) Jin 
autumn, depend its enormously long clusters of fruit. It is used ibt 
making baskets and t 3 M'ng fences. A stemless d&to {l^hoeni^ deau^) 
of the hottest Talleys bears a poor sort of edible ^uit; and itie 
leaves of Wallichia demifiora are a good cattle fodder, and froni their 
midribs are mode the coarse hair brooms used by the natives. Carj^ota 
urens is a largo tree of over 40 feet in height, boaring huge fron^ 
of wedge-shaped leaflets, resembling some of the maiden-hair fenis on 
a gigantic scale. In Ceylon it is tapped for its juice, which yMds 
jaggery, and sago is mado from its pith. In Sikliim its juice is not 
extracted, but the Lepclias cut down the largo trees to procure the pith, 
from which a kind ox sago is made, and moko walking-sticks and knife- 
handles out of the wood. They do not appear to make any uso of the 
fibre which it yields in abundance, but Gamble says:—** The leaves give 
the kiitulfibrCf which is very strong, and is mado into ropes, brushes, 
brooms, baskets, and other articles; the fibre from the sheathing petiole 
is made into ropes and fishing lines.’^ And, according to Watt, it is 
expected that tlio fibres sewn closely together in bands will be an 
excellent substitute for whalebone in corset-making. Watt also says 
of it, quoting Hoxburgh:—**This tree is highly valuable to the natives 
of the countries where it grows in plenty. It yields thorn, during the 
hot season, an immense quantity of toddy or palm wine. I have been 
informed that the best trees will yield at the rate of 100 pints in the 
24 hours. The sap in some cases continues to flow for about a month. 
When fresh the toddy is a pleasant drink, but it soon ferments, and 
when distilled becomes arrack, the gin of India. The sugar, called 
jaggery, is obtained by boiling the toddy. The pith or farinaceous 
part of old trunks is said to be equal to the best sago; the natives 
make it into bread, and boil it into thick gruel; these form a great 
part of the diet of those people, and during famine suffer little while 
those trees last. I have reason to believe this substance to bo highly 
nutritious. I have eaten the gruel, and think it fully as palatable as 
that made of the sago yrQ get from the Malay countries.” As the tree 
is of most luxuriant growth, at suitable elevations in Sikhim it may yet 
be found of considerable economic value to the inhabitants. 

Of bamboos there are about twenty species. Those growing at 
elevations exceeding 5,000 feet have thin stems, but several of the 
lower level species have stems of great girth and length. Of them 
DendroeaJamui HmndtonU (Po, Lop.) is the commonest and as useful 
as any. It is used for building huts, &c., and carrying water, and 
its leaves are a good horse fodder. Its young shoots when about 
a foot long are cooked and oaten. Dmdrocalumm Sikkimemk (Pag- 
riang, Lcp.) has large brown stems which are equally useful, and by 
many is considered the handsomest of the Sikhim bamboos. Bambta* 
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nutans (Malilu, Le^.) also grows to a great size, and has a nearly 
solid stem which is much prized in hut building for its lasting (luali* 
ties, and for prayer flagstans. Arundinaria Jlookeriana (Prong, l-ep.) 
of the upper forests has often stems of a beautiful bluish colour, and 
A. racemosa, the Maling of the Nepalese, yields the best pony fodder 
of all the bamboo tribe, and from its stems the best roofing mats are 
made. Of the smaller sorts several grow so thickly together, over con¬ 
siderable ureas, that even a small dog cannot make its way through 
them; arid the most of the species flower simultaneously at intervals 
of about a quarter of a century, and then die. The more noteworthy 
of the largo grasses which are very conspicuous objects in the autumn 
are a few species of Arundo with large, loose, cottony panicles, and 
several of ^acchartim and Imperafa with smaller compact panicles of 
similar composition. They are rare in forests, but are apt to become 
troublesome pests in land that has been cleared for cultivation. Their 
leaves are exten.sively used for thatching houses. Thysanolana acarifera 
is a tall tufted grass with broad, bamboo-like leaves and spikes of 
minute flowers arranged in largo spreading panicles, which are much 
used as brooms. Anthistiria gigantea and a reed (Phragmitis) abound 
in swampy places on sunny slopes up to 5,000 feet. Small herbaceous 
forms are few in species and in individuals in the tropical and lower 
part of the temperate zones, but are common in the interior at higher 
elevations. Poa annuuj an English grass, following the tracks of men 
and quadrupeds in all temperate regions, grows from the perpetual 
snow line down to 4,000 feet, and is abundant on cleared camping 
grounds and by roadsides. The Dutch clover, another European 
introduction, is often associated with it. 

The rliododendrons may be called the glory of Sikhim, so 
grandly beautiful are they, and also so abundant; so much so, in fact, 
that they abound in places to tho exclusion of almost everything 
else. There are about thirty species, varying in size from tlie 
gigantic JB. grande^ a tree of 30 to 40 feet in height, and trunk girth¬ 
ing up to 5 feet, down to the prostrate A*. nivaUf barely rising two 
inches above the ground. A few species are sparingly found as low 
08 6,000 feet, but the majority of them grow between 9,000 feet and 
14,000 feet, and four species {lepidotuntf nivate^ sstosum^ and anthopogon) 
ascend so high as 15-16,000 feet. At about 6,000 feet the large 
flowered Dalhousics begins to appear. It is a small straggling shrub, 
and as it is usually epiphytic on the tops of tall trees, it is hardly 
noticed till the fallen flowers direct attention to it. Falconeri is a 
large gregarious shrub, growing between 9,000 and 13,000 feet, with 
big leathery leaves felted on tho underside with rusty-coloured hairs. 
The widely distributed species, avhoreumy is common up to 10,000 
feet. Only one species, A. sinmharimm^ is said to be poisonous. 
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Hooker mentions that many of his youn^ goats and kids died after 
eating it, foaming at the mouth and grinding their teeth. When the 
wood is used as fuel it causes the face to swell and the eyes to in- 
hame; ” and he notes that tho honey of the wild bee is much sought 
after, except in sprinfi when it is said to be poisoned by rhododen 
flowers. A small tree PkHs ovalifolia, is interesting on account 
if its wide altitudinal distribu'ion, ranging from a little above sea level 

'.<>,000 feet elevation. 

Sikhini is almost as famous for its Primulas as for its rhododen- 
dioiis, and they also affect high elevations. There are from 30 to 
40 species; tho majority of them growing at altitudes from 12— 
1.5,000 feet, two or three only being found below 10,000 feet, and 
about an equal number so high as 16-17,000 feet. P. Sikhimemit 
which is found from 11—15,000 feet, and resembles a gigantic cow¬ 
slip, is one of the very few Sikhim primroses which really thrive in 
England, where the majority of them merely survive long enough to 
flower onco in a miserable sort of way ana then die. This is to bo 
reffretted, as all are beautiful, and they are very varied in colour, soino 
being white, and others yellow, blue, pink, or purple, which is the 
prevailing colour. 

Among numerous notable herbaceous plants are several species of 
Meconopsia^ fritilkries, deadly aconites, gentians, violets, geraniums, 
poteiitillas, saxifrages, balsams, many species of J^cd^ularUj Crawfurdia^ 
Didymocarpust ChiritUt Smialacina^ jatamansi, and rhubarbs, one of 
which, Rheum nohile^ was considererl by Hooker the handsomest her¬ 
baceous plant in Sikhim, and he thus describes it:—“ On the black 
rocks the gigantic rhubarb forms pale pyramidal towers a yard hi^h, 
of inflated reflexed bracts, that conceal tho flowers, and overlapping 
one another like tiles, protect them from the wind and rain; a whorl 
of broad green leaves edged with red spreads on the ground at the 
base of the plant, contrasting in colour with the transparent bracts, 
which are yellow, margined with pink. It is called * Tchuka, ’ and 
the acid stems are eaten both raw and boiled; they are hollow and full 
of pure water: the root resembles that of the medicinal rhubarb, but 
is spongy and inert; it attains a length of four feet and grows as thick 
as the arm. The dried leaves afford a substitute for tobacco; a small 
kind of rhubarb is, however, more commonly used in Tibet for tliis 
purpose.” It may be mentioned that in tho late military expedition 
to tho Tibetan frontier a batch of plants of this rhubarb growing 
in a sequestered valley were mistaken in the distance, one misty 
morning, for a suiqiriso party of tho Tibetan army. > 

Among the more remarkable of the climbing plants of tho 
tropical zone” are one or more species of each of tho following 
genera, viz., Thunhryia, Beaumoniia^ Bauhiniay Clmwiiorpha^ Amtolochiei 
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VitiSy Porana^ Vvariay JSibiseuSy Aspidoearuaf Mucuna^ Entada^ 
Ruhia, Argyrtia^ Ckmatk^ Hodgsonia, etc.; and of the temperate 
zone’’ Edgaria^ Stamtonia^ Thunhergia^ Clematis^ RubuSj Qiisun^ Parana^ 
RosUt Mucunay Hedera^ Lonkera, jduhia^ Jaminum^ etc. Among; the 
*Uropical zone” shrubs arc Osheckia, Oxyspora^ Pleetranthca^ ClerotUn- 
drm^ Buddleiaj Deamodiuntf Rubusy Polygala, Saurauja, Leea, Indigofara, 
Trevesia, Musaoenda, Ixora, Coffea, Morinda, Tabemcmontana, Doodala^ 
canthua, Barleria, Phhgocanthua, Juaticia, Pavetta, etc.; and of the 
temperate zone” Daphne, Edgeworthia, Lueulia, Legceateria, Ardiaia, 
Buddleia, Hydrangea, Vaceinium, Rubua, Hypericum, Saurauja, Reinward- 
iia^ Skihima, Mchatoma, Helwingia, Braaaabpaia, Aueuba, Muaaoenda, 
Pol^gonum^ Strobilantkea, etc. 

The trees of the “ tropical zone” more worthy of mention for 
their useful or ornamental properties belong to the genera Shorea, 
Ccdrela, Morua, Quercua, Caatanopaia, Artocarpua, Bombax, Canarium, 
Talauma, Schima, Ficua, Gynocardia, AEaculaa, Mangi/era, Albksia, 
Bauhinia, Terminalia, Eugenia, Duabnnga^ Baaaia, Alalonia, Wightia, 
Callicarpa, Gmelina, Cinnamomum, Biachoffia, Alallotua, Betula, Alnua, 
luglana, Engelhardtia, Salix, Populua, Phyllanthua, Symplocoa, Phoebe, 
Cordia, Podocarpua, Pinua, etc.; and of the ** temperate zone,” 3Iag- 
nolia, Miehelia, Quercua, Bucklandia, Ficua, Ilex, Acer, Cornua, Andromeda, 
Pruntta, Taxua, Ahka, Larix, Juniperua, Betula, Machilua, etc. 

Dr. King in his Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
describes about 17 species of figs from Sikhim, ten oaks, and four 
chestnuts. Several of the figs are mere shrubs; a few are climbers, 
and the others lofty trees. The leaves of many of them are prized 
as fodder for milch cows, and are said to cause an increased yield of 
milk. Ficua elaatica yields rubber of excellent quality when care is 
taken to collect it free from impurities, but the tree is not abundant 
enough naturally to render it of much commercial impoi*tancc. The 
fruits of several species are eaten, but are insipid and greatly 
inferior to the ordinary cultivated figs. Several of the oaks and 
chestnuts yield excellent building timber, and the seeds of the chestnuts, 
although small, are good to eat. The sAl {Shorca rohvata) is one of 
the best known and durable of timbers in India. Formerly there 
were magnificent forests of it along the Rungeet, but they have had to 
give way to the cultivator, and but little of their former magnificence 
now remains. Magnolia Campbelli is unsurpassed as a flowering tree. 
It is a large deciduous tree, producing magnificent rosy-purple flowers 
in spring, before the leaves expand, calling to mind the flowers of 
some of the water-lilies, which they strongly resemble. Mkhelia excelaa 
produces white flowers in great profusion, at the same season of the 
year, and its timber is one of the most useful for general purposes. 
From the seeds of Gynocardia odorata, a common toco of the lower 
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forestflf is got the chdlmugra oil, which is of good repute in the treat¬ 
ment of leprosy and other skin diseases. A large mulberry (Moruit 
IcBvigata) yields a timber second to none in Sikhim for its lasting and 
other good qualities, and its leaves, and those of the small species 
{Morus indica)i are good for feeding silkworms. A large proportion 
of the Sikhim trees yield very inferior quality timbers, and care has 
to be exercised in their selection for building purposes. For instance, 
the timbers of Bomhazj Duahanga and a Vanarium are so unenduring 
that tea boxes made of them occasionally crumble to pieces within 
two years, and sometimes in less than one. 

Many of the woody nettles (Bohmenay VUlehruneay Dobregeasky 
Ac ), yield excellent fibre, but as yet their extraction has been found 
too slow and expensive for them to be commercially remunerative, 
but the Lepchas make fishing-lines, Ac., out of them for their own use. 
Urtka crenulata is the most dreadful of all the nettle tribe. It is 
found in the warm valleys up to 4,000 feet, and grows to 12 or 15 feet 
in height with large, glossy, innocent-looking leaves which are 
seemingly devoid of stinging hairs, but are extremely virulent, their 
stings causing great pain which lasts for several days and may bring 
on serious illness. Rubbing the affected parts with opium liniment 
has been found to give almost instantaneous relief. One or two of the 
cinnamons produce bark and leaves with aromatic properties, and are 
used for home consumption and sometimes sold in the local bazars. 
The leaves of CaUicarpa are said to be useful in asthmatical complaints. 
A coarse, strong pSper is made from the bark of Daphne cannekina 
and Edgeworthia Gardneriy two handsome flowered shrubs growing in 
the forests-over 5,000 feet, and the root bark of a Morinda is used at 
home, and also exported to a small extent for dyeing. Several of the 
raspberries yield l&ree crops of fairly good fruit. The fruit of the 
wild mango is eatable, and that is the best that can be said for it. 
Wightm gigantea is an extraordinai^ epiphytic tree, of great size, 
which embraces its foster parent with its numerous horizontal roots 
and ultimately stiangles it. Gamble mentions that the Lamas make 
their idols out of its wood. The wood of Gmelina arborea is used by 
the Nepalese turners for making bowls and other domestic utensils, 
and the leaves are largely given to cattle. Among the flowering 
shrubs epiphytic on trees are Vaecinium of sorts, several species of 
Boguy j^ehgnanihuiy Hymenopogon and misletoe, and there are several 
species of the parasitical Loranthue, 

The Lepchas find innumerable things to eat in the jangles in the 
shape of fruits, leaves, piths of stems, roots and flower buds. They 
also eat an enormous variety of fungi, and seldom make a mistake in 
collecting them, but occasionally a whole- family does get poisoned. 
8ome of the sorts resemble those commonly eaten in Europe, and grow 
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on the ground, but others, and they the best flavoured sorts, grow oii 
dead trees, and are slimy, unwholesome-looking things. 

The principal cultivated crops of tho Lcpchas are their own 
peculiar varieties of rice, which require no irrigation, and several wet 
sorts, millets of various kinds, maize, buckwheat, mustard, radishes, 
turnips, potatoes, climbing beans, yams, caladiums of sorts, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, plantains, cu})si(;ums, ginger, turmeric, cardamoms, cassava, 
cotton, &c., &c. 
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THE VEGETATION OF TEMPERATE AND ALPINE 

SIKHIM. 

Bt 6E0BGE A. GAHMIE. 

The following account of the vegetation of a restricted area of 
Sikhim is based on observations made during journeys through the 
interior of the countrj and its frontier tracts in the summer of 1892. 
Some portions of this paper are verbatim extracts from a report 
submitted to the Government of Bengal after my return. I have 
not hesitated to avail myself of information from Sir J. D. Hooker’s 
invaluable Himalayan Journals” whenever I consider that the 
opinion of a botanist of world-wide experience, even in such an early 
period of his career, would throw a clearer light on many questions 
which one with infinitely less knowledge and grasp of details would, 
perhaps, attempt to answer by the use of vague conjectures. 

AU tracts above an elevation of 10,000 feet are treated of as 
Alpine. Under the term ** Temperate legion ” is included only the 
country contained in the Lachen and Lachung valleys with their 
ramifications up to 10,000 feet. 

It is true that many parts of Sikhim, such as tuo higher levels 
of the spurs proceeding from the Singalelah and other ranges, are 
temperate in tlieir thermometric conditions, but the region to which 
the designation is strictly confined is called so on botanical considera¬ 
tions. Its climate, drier and more sunny in summer, favours the 
existence of a vegetation in many ways radically different from that 
of the moist outer ranges. As the botany of these has already been 
dealt with in a former ehapter, it will be only alluded to for the sake 
of comparison when such a course becomes necessary for the more 
perfect apprehension of any subject under discussion. 

The Temperate The hamlet of Cheongtong (Choongtani;, 

at the junction of the Lachen and Lachung rivers, marks the entrance 
to this exceedingly interesting botanical area. The two valleys 
through which these head .waters of the Tista flow, run northwards 
to the stupendous masses of the Himalayan axis which divides Sikhim 
from Tibetan territory. They aro separated by a lofty range extend¬ 
ing southwards from Kinchinjhow, and even at its termination it is 
10,000 feet in elevation. The floors of both valleys nowhere 
broad, and their flanks rapidly attain high altitudes, so that the 
area in which temperate forms of plants flourish is circumscribed in 
extent. , 

Th/e Lachung Valley ,—The trade route ujJ Tista valley passes 
through tropic^ forests and cultivation as tai ''Tton, where 
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the air becomes appreciably cooler and where plants unknown to an 
inhabitant of the lower valWs attract our notice. The first indication 
of the transition of the flora is the presence of a tall Anemom 
(^A. viUfolia)y a taller thistle {Cincus involueratus), a le^minous plant 
(Astraffalus pycnorhkm) creeping over the sand, a corapositc {Eupa- 
torium eannahimm) and a common fragile climber with pretty blue 
flowers (Leptocodon gracilis). All these, with many more which could 
be enumerated, prevail as far as t)io vil]a|;e of Keadom. This is 
situated on a large open expanse which enjoys such a balniy climate 
in summer that, although it lies at an elevation of 6,600 feet, cereals 
such Indian-corn, E/eusine, <S:c., are successfully grown. On the 
outer ranges, owing to the liuniidity and Want of sunshine during 
the rains, these crops cannot be profitably cultivated above 5,000 feet. 

The dense forests of tall trees terminate -some distance above 
Keadom, and are replaced grassy slopes on which grow more 
scattered trees. The character of the vegetation completely alters, 
and an abundance of species of plants unknown in other parts of 
the country flourish in profusion, their many-hued flowers endowing 
the landscape with a bright and cheerful appearance, conrtasting 
strongly with the dark green wealth of foliage whose monotonous 
aspect at lower levels tires the travellers eye with its unbroken 
uniformity. 

The arboreal and shrubljy vegetation consists of Xanthoxglum, 
HgdrangeOy Rosa macrophylla and It. scriceay Prinsepia utilisy PyruSy 
RhtiSy Pieris ovalifoHa and P. formosa. Rhododendron arborcuMy 
H. setosumy Maples, Oak^, Poplar, Holly, Hazel, &c. Others are 
Leycesteria formosay Ruddleia mmruHiachya nnd B. Colvilleiy Berber is of 
several species, Ruhus niveus with palatable fruits and the boxdike 
Sarcococca prumformis. The most conspicuous climbers are Aristolochia 
Griffilhii with strongly-ribbed cylindrical fruits, MollbeelUa laiifoHay a 
Polygonum and a few species of leguminous and cucurbitaceous 
plants. Of herbaceous plants. Euphorbia Eikkimensis is most abun¬ 
dant, but the variety of composite and umbelliferous plants is the 
most prominent feature- Aster Sikkhmnsisy Erigaon multiradiatuSy 
Eupatoriuniy Saussureuy Inula Uookcriy LactucUy and Senccio are most 
common. 

Lilium gigantetm grows on the verges of .streams, fully deserving 
its specific name by attaining a height of ten feet; a smaller congener, 
Lilium roseunty with pink flowcis is rarer. Roscoea alpina is seen every¬ 
where, and the flat tops of many rocks are brightened by the yellow 
flowers of SpothbglotUs izioitks. Eafyrimn nepdlcnscy a pink-flowered 
orchid, most sweetly scented, accompanies it, and there are many 
species of Jfabniuriu. Other plants worthy of mention are tall 
Balsam.**, Thaliclrumy IJaUiwiy kiwcrliuy (ieraniumy Thistle, Wormwood, 
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and Polygwivm molh, Aconiiim uneinatum, remarkable in its genus 
by its Bcandent habit, is esiremely localized, and does not exist bdybnd 
a radius of two miles from lachung village. 

The handsome fern Ommda Clayioniana overruns large areas 
in the manner of the bracken at lower elevations. Two species of 
Leueoitegia with hay-scented fronds, L. Hookeri and L, memhranuhiaf 
and a large form of Pieopeltis simplex grow in a wood about 8,000 
feet in elevation. Goniophlebium ehenipes occurs in dense clusters on 
the tops of many of the numerous rocks. 

Woodwardia radieanSf CJmlantJtes albomarginatay Pieris dactylina^ 
Adiantum jMdaium^ fiotrychium Urnatumy all rarer in other pdrts, are 
common along the course of the Lachung, as is also the ivy, which 
has a very restricted distribution in this country. Here it rambles up 
the stems of trees in a simple unbranched manner, which gives it a 
widely different appearance from the same plant in Europe which 
clothes trees, old walls, and buildings so densely. 

The peach and apricot, said to have been introduce J from Tibet, 
are cultivated by the villagers. Pyrus Sikkimensisy the Sikhitn crab- 
apple, is common. Agriculture is not pursued in earnest by the people, 
their only crops being scanty fields of barley, radishes, and turnips. 
The temperate region is eminently distinguishea by its variety of coni¬ 
ferous trees. 'Picea Monnda and Tst^a Brunoniana are found between 
8 and 11,000 feet. The former is a tall, conical tree, with thick trunk 
and dark green pendulous branches; the latter has spreading branches 
drooping at the extremities, and bears very small cones- Lariz 
Griffithity the only Himalayan larch, grows only in Eastern Nepal, 
tlikhim, and Bhutan, and previous to its re discovery by Dr. Hooker, its 
existence was known only from a note in Griffith’s Journals. Young 
trees of this are commonly gregarious, and remind one of the gigantic 
Lycopodia which once grew on the earth. Full-grown specimens are 
pyramidal in outline, and attain a height of sixty feet. The branches 
are long and pendulous, supporting erect, cylindrical cones resembling 
those of Pkea Moriwia, It first appears at 8,000 feet, becomes plenti¬ 
ful at 9,500 feet, and ascends to 12,000 feet. It is the only deciduous 
conifer in Sikhim, the leaves falling in autumn to bo renewed in 
the succeeding summer. All these cimifcrs are often infested with a 
lichen, Vsnea barbata, which hangs in long grey streamers, giving tho 
sceneiy a quaintly antique appearance. 1 was told that, when reduced 
to straits for food, the Tibetans boil and eat this uninviting plant, 
finding it to be as nourishing and satisfying as fiesh diet. 

As I did not visit the Lachen vmley, I can give no detailed 
account of its vegetation; but, judging from Sir J. D. Hooker’s descrip¬ 
tions, its flora is in most ways identical with that of tho Lachung 
valley. 1 may, however, safely conclude this part of my paper by 

II 
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quoting the remarks which this illustrious traveller makes concerning 
the variety of the vegetation in the temperate region from a geogra¬ 
phical standpoint. These remarks relate primarily to the flora of the 
Lachen valley at Lamteng, but they are equally applicable to that 
of Lachung. 

At first sight it appears incredible that such a limited area, 
buried in the depths of the Himalaya, should present nearly all 
the lypes of the flora of the north temperate zone; not only, however, 
is this the case, but space is also found at Lamteng (and Lachung also) 
for the intercalation of types of a Malayan flora, otherwise wholly 
foreign to the north temperate region. A few examples will show 
this. Amongst trees the conifers are conspicuous, and all are of genera 
typical both of Europe and North America: namely, silver fir, spruce, 
larch, and juniper, besides the yew; there are also species of birch, 
alder, ash, apple, oak, willow^ cherry, bird-cherry, mountain ash, 
thorn, walnut, hazel, maple, ivy, holly, Andromeda^ Bhamims. Of 
bushes, rose, berberry, bramble, rhododendron, elder, cornel, willow, 
honeysuckle, currant, Spircea^ Vilurmmi, Cotoncasier^ Hippophee. Her¬ 
baceous plants are far too numerous to be enumerated, as a list would 
include most of the common genera of European and North American 
plants. As an example, the ground about my tent was covered with 
grasses and sedges, amongst which grew primroses, thistle, speedwell, 
wild leeks, Arum, Convallaria^ Callitrichy OxaliSy Ranunculus, Potentilla, 
Orchis, Choerophyllim, Galium, Paris, and Anc^allis, besides cultivated 
weeds of shepherd’s purse, dock, mustard, mithridate cress, radish, 
turnip, Thhspi arvense and Poa annua. Of North American genera not 
found in Europe, were Buddlda, Podophyllum Magnolia, Sassafras? 
Tetranthcra, Hydrangea, Diclytra, Aralia, Panax, Symplocos, Trillium, 
and CUntonia. The absence of heaths is also equally a feature in the 
flora of North America. Of European genera not found in North 
America, the Lachen (and Lachung) valleys have Coriaria, Hypccoum, 
and various Crttcifcrcs, The Japanese and Chinese floras are repre¬ 
sented by Cainellia, Dmtzia, Stachyurtis, Aucuha, Helwingia, Jldlhellia, 
Hydrangea, Skinmia, Eurya, Anthogonium, and Enkianthus, The Malayan 
W Magmlia, Talauma, many vacciniums and rhododendrons, Kadsura, 
Juaphniphylhm, Mar lea, both coriaceous and deciduous leaved, Coelogyne, 
Oberonia, Eulophia, Calanthe, and other orchids; Ccropcgia, Parochetus, 
Balamp^ra, and many Scitamineoe ; and amongst trees by Engclhardtia, 
and various laurels.” To those interested in problems connected with 
geographical botany this statement supplies ample food for reflection. 
When the surrounmng unknown countries shall have been explored 
and their botanical characteristics detailed, it may be possible to trace 
back the march of these far-reaching genera of plants to their starting- 
points. 
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The Alpine Regmt.y-T\m region extends from 10,000 fert to 
19,000 feet, above which elevation plants of even the most humble 
and degraded forms are altogether absent. The included tracts 
are the Singalelah ranges and slopes of Kanchinjingna, ^e upper 
levels of the Lachen and Lachung valleys, with their flanks, ana the 
Ohola Hange. 

The Singalelah Range and the slopes of The Sing¬ 

alelah Range, forming the political boundary between Sikliim and 
Nepal, springs from Kanchinjingna and extends southwards to the 
plains of Bengal. The Nepal frontier road terminates at the staging 
bungalow of Oheabhaojan, and from thence the only path available for 
marching is the sheep path running onwards to the grazing grounds 
which lie towards Jongri. The only large trees existing in the 
country travelled over are Abies WehUana, Juniperus pseudo-SabinOf 
and Juniperus recurva. The silver fir extends to 13,000 feet, the juni¬ 
pers to 15,000 feet. Where the former is only a small, stunted, 
weather-worn tree, the other, a prostrate, intricately branched shrub. 
For many miles the path runs through woods of Rhododendron arboreum. 
R, einmbarinuniy R, Fakoneri^ R, barhatum, R, eampanulatum, and 
R. Rodgsonif Acer caudatunij Betula utilise Pieris malifolia^ Prunus rufa 
Pgrus foliolosa^ P. macrophylla^ &c. Here also are seen the last 
examples of the Bamboo tribe, Arundinaria sg^athiflora (so named 
from the spathe-like sheaths on the divisions of its inflorescence), and 
A. racemosaj not the large form so common at Tongloo and near 
Darjeeling, but a small variety rarely exceeding a height of three 
feet. The young culms of these bamboos are used as food by the 
Bhutias and the Gurung shepherds of Nepal who frequent the whole 
range with their flocks during summer. The upper limit of these 
bamboos is 13,000 feet, from th^ence upwards only small tufted species 
of grasses abound. The shrubby vegetation already enumerated 
grows so densely that few herbaceous plants can exist beneath it. 
Beautifully green moss carpets the boulders, and Saxifraga ligulata^ 
Poteniilla^ Vlintonia^ Polggomm^ and two species of ferns are the 
commonest plants. On open knolls, which occur but rarely, GauUheria 
numvmlaria^ small willows, and the heather-like Cassiope foHigiata 
cover the ground with their dense growths. Towards the termination 
of the range rhododendrons and other shrubs gi’ow more sparsely, 
thus favouring the existence of a greater variety of herbaceous plants. 
Two remarkable gentians attract our notice: Uentiana aigkphora^ with 
large, terminal, gieonish-yellow, lily-like flowers, and Swertia Bookerij 
conspicuous by its brown leaves and inflorescence growing together in 
whorls on a stem often six feet high. Primroses become more abund¬ 
ant, the prevalent species being the water-loving P. Sikkhmnsis 
:iiid P. reliculalcit and also those grow'ing on dry ground, such os 
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P. Stuariiit P. denticulata, ^c. In shallow streams various species of 
Scdum of the section Ekodiola, and the golden Chrysotplenium alterru- 
folium are common in the clefts of stones, partly submerged in the 
water. Near the camping-ground of Megu can be found a quantity of 
PolyfO'iivm clathraium^ a fern separatea by Clarke from P. lineare 
which it superficially resembles. It is thin and flacid in texture and 
dries black; the peculiarly-shaped scales covering the sori, which 
suggested the trivi^ name, alone serve to readily distinguish it from 
its congeners. Woodsia lanosa affects the same habitat. The latter is 
by no means a common fern, and its minute size assists to make it 
more difficult to find. Cryptogramme erUpa is another equally interest¬ 
ing fern which is abundant in most parts of Sikhim between 13 and 
15,000 feet. 

On leaving the Singalelah Range properly so called and emer¬ 
ging under the stupendjos masies of rock which extend in all direc¬ 
tions from Kanchanjitigna, a remarkable change of scenery is experi¬ 
enced. Fora short distance the terraces are covered with a thick 
turf of grasses and sedges, amongst which are innumerable plants of 
Primula Stuartii and Anemone, The faces of many rocks are covered 
with cushions of saxifrages growing in hard, moss-like clusters, 
spangled with white and yellow fiowers. Further on, the ground 
is covered with enormous accumulations of boulders which support no 
vegetation except humble mosses, which are perennially moist from the 
water which trickles over the whole surface of the slopes. Sir J. D. 
Hooker, in his admirable account of the Physical Geography of Sikhim, 
thus explains the cause of this barren desolation:—“Glaciers again 
descend to 15,000 feet in the tortuous gorges which immediately 
debouch from the snows of Kanchinjingna, but no plants grow on the 
dehrU they carry down, nor is there any sward of grass or herbage at 
their base, the atmosphere immediately around being chilled by 
enormous accumulations of snow, and the summer sun rarely warming 
the soil.” 

The presence of one plant alone in this and other similar places 
prevent the imputation of almost absolute sterility which they would 
otherwise deserve. This is the truly remarkable and unique plant 
Rheum nobilef the gigantic rhubarb of Sikhim. It thrives best on 
inaccessible ledges of precipices. As Sir J. D Hooker says, “ it forms 
pale pvramidal towers a yard high, of inflated reflex;ed bracta that 
conceal the flowers, and, overlapping each other like tiles, protect them 
from the wind and rain; a whorl of broad green leaves edged with red 
8{)read8 on the ground at the base of the plant, contrasting in colour 
with the^ transparent bracts which are yellow, marrined with ^ pink.” 
He considered it to be the handsomest herbaceous plant in Sikhim, and 
mentions that the acid stems arc eaten both raw end boiled, that they 
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•re hollow aod fall oi pure 7 a^,aiid that, although the foot repei^li^ 
medidoal rbuharb, it le aud inert. Thp i%?ei^ 


tb, beautuiil to 

ol it will recall to the traTeller’e loind l^e barr;^ cr^ 
delights to grow, and whens it beightw the depres^gly Wj 
of such scenery by its oaday^us stove-like stein. 

A diort reprieve from views ol desolation is panted by n <^00 
descent into the valley of the Bunghi river at Gaosbotbah* The loi¬ 
tered positipn of this place favours the growth qI la;rge pine tre^ wd 
copses of Salu IVaUielMna fnnge the river banks. A sOp ascent tp the 
summit of the ridge beypnd terminates on a broad open plateau tolled 
Bokto, which, being covered with grass, is a favourite sheep-gtozing sta¬ 
tion. Anothto descent and ascent follow over the valley of the xang- 


foliolota and P. micronhffila, &o. Beyond are two wiall plein^ ond low 
ridges bearing only closely-cropped grass, wito thickets of small rhodo¬ 
dendrons here and there in sheltered hollows. Another valley, the 
Batong, again intervenes, and we emerge in the elevated tracts dose 
to the eternal snows. The ground is covered thiddy with grassy turf. 
On the high knolls other vegetation is scanto, comprising, however, 
amongst a few others, a plant of doubtful AmDiiy^Oretokn WattU — 
spinose-stemmed Atiragalt and Anemone, The celebrated collecting 
ground of Jongri is a good type of the more sheltered situations. Hero 
many plants constitute a luxuriant herbage, such as PoteniUla podun- 
outarie, P. mierophylla^ P. coriandAfolia^ P. alh^olia, Gevm olatum^ Primula 
reticulataf P. Stuarttif P. pvsilla, P. glabraf Pedieularia eip^naniAaf Gera¬ 
nium fmlyantheef Manunculue affinity Mecowpm simplieifolia and Phlomis 
Here also can be found that intensely bi^r-rooted plapt Picrorhka 
yua, of repute as a febrifuge and tonic amongst the Tibetans; and 
Chrysanthemum AtJtinsonif bearing golden flower heads, and worthy of 
note as beii^ the only representative of its ^nus in Sikhim. Various 
species of JmeufAi not known to exist elsewhere have been discovered 
by several collectors at don^ and in its vicinity. Another fact 
worthy .of record is diat a majestio species pf poppy is cultivated near 
the huts. It is a Meeanopsis near if. smplidfoUa, out ^ows in dense 
dusters two to three feet high. The flowers vary in diameter from 
five to seven indieB, m an intensely vivid blue on opening, and 
chaw bdore fading away into purple. 

The superabundance rho^endrons is the giory of the 6inga> 
Idah Benge. The equally moist CShola Bange also possesses them in 
the lame abupdance, and the whde Alpine region of Sikhim can boast 
cl them in a lesa^ degree. One, B, mvale, a humble soil-ombracing 
plfmt inhabiting the ^opes of Ponkia aqd ^nchinjhow, 
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bctwncn 17 and 18,000 feet, bears the honour of being the most Alpino 
Tvoody plant in the Himalayas. 

For miles and miles the traveller trudges by sheep paths through 
impenetrable scrubs of rhododendrons. Their flowers are of varied 
colours, but none are blue. Th^ are devoid of strong perfume, with 
the exception of R. Anthopogon^ IL setosum and R, nivale. These thi'ee 
when bruised or trodden upon, exhale an overpowering scent from 
the superficial glands with which they are crusted, aggravating the 
headaches sufiered by every one at high elevations. The discomfort 
is intensified in bright weather, as the warmth engendered by the 
sun causes the vapours to rise in greater volume. Many loads of 
their twigs arc annually collected and taken to the Buddhist temples 
of Sikhim, where they are burned as incense. They are also of much 
service in camp, as they burn readily when lighted, a consideration of 
extreme importance in a coiyitry where the wetness of ordinary wood 
causes such delay in obtaining brisk fires. 

By comparison with the drier regions of Upper Sikhim, the chief 
characteristics of the vegetation along the SIngalelah llange arc its 
poverty in variety of forms, and its wealth in individual species of 
rhododendrons. Sir J. D. Hooker, in his appendix on the Physical 
Geography of Sikhim, thus explains the cause of this peculiarity:-—“ Thei 
banks (of rivers between 8,000 and 14,000 feet are generally covered 
with rhododendrons sometimes to the total exclusion of other wooded 
vegetation, especially near tho snowy mountain, a cool temperature 
and great humidity being the most favourable conditions for tho luxu- 
1 iou.s growth of this genus.’’ Such conditions prevailing throughout 
the Siiigalelah Eange, due to its proximity to Kanchinjingna, account 
for the overwhelming abundance of rhododendrons, and may also be 
accepted as probable reasons for tho comparative absence of variety in 
herbaceous plants, most of which would be unable to maintain a 
struggle for existence in such an adverse climate and against such 
formidable competitors. 

The Alpine part of the LacJmng Valley and its surrounding heights .— 
Tho first quickly obtainable introduction to the flora of this di.s- 
triet can bo had by visiting the Taukra mountain which overlooks the 
eastern bank of the river. A magnificent forest of enormous pine 
trees extends without a break from 9.500 to 12,500 feet. 

Polypodiiim sulamoemtmy P, ITendersoni, P. hastatum^ and P. erythro- 
carpiim depend gracefully in large clusters from their stems. A great 
variety of plants grows along the banks of tho rapidly flowing Tunkra 
river, a tributary of tho Lachung. Here, as elsewhere, edible fruits 
are few in numtJer, the only plants yielding them being Fragaria Dal^ 
toniam^ a strawberry with long oval fruits, and Pretoria vesea^ the wild 
strawberry of Europe, both possessing the well-known and appreciated 
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flavour; various species of Ribei bear racemes of red and yellow fruits 
reminding of red currants. No species of RtAu»^ strange to say, grows 
above 13,000 feet. 

Other noteworthy plants were two species of Crmanthodimiy 
Polygonwn vaccinifoimnif Oxyria digym; Pedicularia of several species, 
all with purple flowers, PotentilU Ji'utkosa^ yellow and white saxifrages, 
Epilobiuniy iMctuca macraniha^ Pamassia^ and aconites. Above the 
region of trees is a dense low growth of Rhochdendron campanuUntitm^ ibe 
unfolding leaves of which colour the landscape with a dark glaucous 
tint. The bladder-headed Sammrea obvallata thrives on the damp 
verges of water-courses, and. bumble bees affect its foetid flower-heads 
which are enclosed in white inflated papyraceous bracts. Equally 
remarkable plants are the woolly Sammrea {S. gossyp%pJma\, delight¬ 
ing to grow in sandy dehrk^ appearing at first sight as balls of 
white fleecy wool. Tne young flower-heads are completely enveloped 
in their soit protective covering: but when the florets expand, a ring 
opens on the top disclosing the inflorescence inside. In simile 
srtuations is founa Crepis glomcratoy whose carrot-like stem buried in 
the ground is flattened on a level with the surface and bears a broad 
head of yellow flowers surrounded by small radiating leaves pressed 
closely to the soil. Rheum noUle is common, and ascends to 17,000 
feet. Between the minor pass of Kanko and the glacier below 
Tankra. La, there are multitudes of bright-hued flowering plants 
mostly confined to the sloping banks of the streams. On the Kanko 
La itself there are three small localized primroses—P. unifiera^ P. mu8~ 
coidea and P. soldanelloidea — Ligularia^ brown and yellow Chrysosplenium, 
yellow saxifrages, blue and yellow forms of Corydalia^ several species 
of Pedkularia and blue gentians. Dr. Hooker enumerated the plants 
to be found on the bleak pass of Tankra:—‘ A pink-flowered Aremria^ 
two kinds of Corydalk, the cottony Samaurea^ diminutive primroses, 
^ontopodiumj Sedum, Saxifraga^ Ranunculua hyperhorea^ Ligularia, two 
species of Polygonum^ a Trkhoatomum^ Stereocaulon and Lecidea geogra- 
phka^ not one grass or sedge. In addition to these I found Mecompm 
horridulay a lovely plant belonging to the Papaveracece, an order with 
notoriously delicate flowers. It affects the most inclement situations, 
sheltering itself under the shade of large rocks. 

The fragrant spikenard ^ardoatachya Jatamanai) is plentiful in 
the depression below the Tankra pe^, and Pkrorhka Kavrooa^ 
intensely bitter when chewed, is abundant about 14,000 feet, as are 
roecies of Lagotia which bear a superficial resemblance to the latter. 
The only woody plant beyond the Kanko La is the humblo Diplarehe 
pauciflora. 

Another interesting Alpine tract of comparatively easy access 
from Lachung is the Lebu valley, through which runs the scarcely 
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V ' I trado route to Tibet over the Ghoro La, the second highest pass 
iu 8ikhim, being at an elevation of 17,000 feet. The northern side 
of tliis valley is enclosed by an almost continuous precipitous spur, 
broken in one place only by a deep forest-clad depression; the range 
on the other flank is more gently sloped, and is covered with forest 
and succeeding smaller vegetation, and is more diversified by ravines. 
From 13 to 15,000 feet there is an impenetrable growth of rhodo¬ 
dendrons and willows, with numerous small trees of Pyrus foliolosa 
and P. mhrophijlla; and intermingled with grass under these bushes 
is an equal luxuriance of herbs, such as aconites, ScneciOj Sazifraga^ 
Prtmelay Potoniilla^ Pohjgomm^ and thistles. Cnkus eriophoroidetj 
which is moderately common in most valleys, is so abundant as to be 
a perfect pest; From 14 to 15,000 feet the vegetation is more sparse 
and scattered, being chiefly Rhododendron campanulatmn and R, antho- 
pngon. a 

From 15,000 feet to the pass the floor of the valley is broad and 
swampy. Sedtm of many species are common amongst the stones, and 
Rheum noUUy descending at last from what would be its more 
congenial perches in other valleys, is found in numbers over the level 
surface. Dense stiff growths of Ephedra vulgaris^ a plant of the order 
Coni/era}, abound on steep banks. Its presence is always a certain 
witness of the proximity of the dry, arid regions of Tibet. Saxi¬ 
frages, AllardiUj Meconopsis horridula^ CgamnthuSy gentians, Sausstirea 
of three spiecies. Rhododendron niuaU^ some grasses and sedges almost 
complete tne scanty details of the vegetation. Smssiirca tridaetgla^ 
growing at the foot of the ascent to the pass, is the last flowering plant 
seen, and the rocks above, suffering continual denudation by the 
weather, do not bear either mosses or lichens. 

Numbers of yaks are grazed in this valley up to 17,000 feet, cattle 
ran^o up to 13,000 feet. These animals possess sufficient instinct to 
avoid eating the poisonous aconites, which at their highest attained 
levels grow only to the height of the accompanying low herbage. 
Goats and Tibetan ponies, from the information I gathered, share in 
the same knowledge; while sheep, strange to say, must be muzzled or 
driven quickly through areas infested with these plants. One of the 
rhododendrons, also, is equally poisonous to animals. The species 
known to possess this property is Rhododendron cinnaharimm. Honey, 
which is collected in spring, but at no other time of the year, is said 
to be rendered deleterious by the admixture of nectar from rhodo¬ 
dendron flowers. 

By travelling up the main Lachung valley one arrives at the flat 
of Yeumtong, standing at the entrance to the Alpine zone extending 
northwards to Tibet. A thick turf of grass covers the surface of 
the flat, and on it grows a yellow Anemone (Anemone ohiusiloba) with 
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leaves appressed to the ground, a suroulose saxi&age, the danddion 
{Taraxacum officinaU)^ the aromatic jellow Ehholtsna erwctachya^ and 
groups of Senecio diversifoliuc. Other plants are Pedieularii a 

small floating ItanumuluBf Meccnopsia aimpltci/olta and M, Nepalenkcf 
Salota fflutinoaaf Lychrmmiam^ Citcahalm haccifer^ and ilsarum hmalacivm. 
Aroidsof the genus Ariscema are common. In early summer their 
tuberous roots are prepared and used for food according to the 
method described by Sir J. D. Hooker. As the people neglect 
agricultural pursuits, they depend almost entirely on the milk and its 
products from the yaks and cattle for their sustenance. When this 
source of nourishment is withheld in the early part of the year, they 
are driven to utilize the nauseous food obtained from Aroids, whicn 
causes disastrous results if continued for a time. 

In this and all other valleys, every range facing a southerly 
direction, in even the least degree, is, in summer, exposed to the full 
force of the southerly winds, laden with mist ana drizzling rain, 
which blow with increasing violence as the day advances, to die away 
only at night. These continuous currents rapidly denude the surface, 
wash down the superincumbent earth, and wear away rocks which 
become precipices or crags of fantastic shapes. Vegetation, therefo^, 
cannot find permanent foothold under such adverse circumstances, 
aud its abundance, of trees especially, is confined to the shelterea 
flanks on the opposite side where a copious rainfall is absorbed by the 
deep and fertile soil. 

At the highest elevations where vegetation is naturally more 
scanty, the valleys are broader and their bounding spurs are com¬ 
paratively lower in altitude. The currents, therefore, act equally in 
all directions, causing the whole area to assume an uniformly bleak and 
desolate appearance. 

From Yeumtong to Momay Samdong an ascent of four thousand 
feet has to be effected. The distance is not great, but the steepness 
of the intervening tract rapidly discloses a radical change in the aspect 
of the country and of its vegetation. A forest of silver fir, maples, 
birch, PyruSf rhododendrons, willows, and other trees and shrubs 
extends to 13,000 feet; for a few hundred feet farther some scattered 
black juniper trees occur; an equal distance upwards is occupied by < 
smaller rhododendrons and willows; above, the valley is broad 
with enormous rocks on its surface and supports low-growing plants 

Of this place Sir J. D. Hooker gives the following description 
**It was a wild and most exposed spot; long stony mountains grassy 
the base near the river; distant snowy peaks, stupendous 


on 


precipices, moraines, glaciers, transported boulders and rocks rounded 
by glacial action, formed the dismal landscape which everywhere 
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met the view. There was not a bush six inches high, and the only 
approach to a woody plant were minute creeping willows and dwan 
rhododendrons with a very few prostrate junipers and Ephedra, 
The bottom of the Lachung Valley at Momay is broad, tolerably 
level and grassy. The ground was marshy ana covered with cow¬ 
slips, BammcvluSj grasses and sedges, Ci/ananthi8^ blue asters, gentians, 
etc. Wild clover, shepherd’s purse, dock, plantain, and cliiekwecd 
are imported here by yaks; but the common ErmcUa of Europe is 
wild, and so is a groundsel-like Scnccio Jacohcea^ llammctihtSj SihbaUlia 
and 200 other plants.” In addition may bo noted some small species 
of Pfidicularis and Ih'aha; also Mandragora cmilcseem (belonging to the 
same genus as the well-known mandrake of scripture, to winch in 
former times many magical virtues were ascribed). It is dillicult to 
obtain perfect specimens of this plant as yaks are so partial to it. 

The Donkia Pass, at an elevation of 18,000 feet, is situated seven 
miles above Momay, and the path to it runs over a broad, Ijouidor- 
strewn valley, with shallow streams meandering through it. borne lakes 
are passed, all surrounded by marshy bogs where many plants grow. 
During the ascent the vegetation becomes more and more scanty, and 
the rocky heights rising steeply on either side from the pass are 
sterile. One Aremria ascends to the summit, and a woolly Saumirca 
and Delphinium glacidle are last seen at the base of the steep path 
winding a few hundred feet up to the pass. The last-named smells 
most disagreeably and strongly of musk, and the natives assert that 
the musk-deer derives its scent from feeding on this plant—an absurd 
belief, as the plant grows only at high altitudes far above the habitat of 
the animal. The shallow waters of the stream flowing from Kin- 
chinjhow and Donkia to Momay support quantities of reddish-brown 
Sednm and llhemn nohile. Gentians predominate, and all have brigli!. 
blue flowers which unfold in every brief glimpse of siinshuifj. 
Allardia glaira, an aromatic plant with large flowers like jiurple 
Chrysanthemums, grows in low dense tufts. Aconiium napeUua, which 
gradually decreases in size as it ascends, is here reduced to a minute 
plant with two or three leaves and one flower. Other plants arc— 
Itannnculns Icettis, Cyananthus of two species, the Edelweiss (Lcontopo- 
divm alpinmn)^ Erigeron^ Crcmanthodiim reniforme^ Lacttica^ Dnbycca, Crepis 
ghmeratat Smssureay and the curious lichen-like AnUnnaria muscoidcs. 

The prevailing feature of the vegetation growing from 17,000 
feet upw'ards is the variety of plants growing in dense, hard, hemis¬ 
pheric tufts, such as Arenaritty Sctxifragay Saussurcy, Astragahs^ and 
IIooM. The flora on the moraines of the Kinchiiijhow 
glacier at 10,000 feet furnishes an instance of what may bo cxpccud 
ill such situations. Eriophgton honahneuni is common. It is a white, 
woolly Labiate, rooting in loose sandy debri^y with bright blue flowers 
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M^ing from under the leayes. The other planti are a minute 
aaxi/raffa with extensive rannem, a small gentian with quadrifariouB 
Ueav^ Pedicularis of three specieB, Feitvea and Cuws, PoUhHUa 
frutieosa also exists here, but I have never seen it elsewhere in such 
an incloment situation. It is in its largest and most developed form, 
covered with leaves and iiowera. 

The Chola Range. —^This range commences from the Donkia 
Mountain and runs southward, forming the political boundary between 
Sikhim and the Tibdjtan province of Chumoi. The hiUs intervening 
between it and the plains are of low elevation, few exceedii^ 7 to 

8,000 feet, so that there is no harrier in front to prevent its receiving 
the full brunt of the rainy moiiisoon. 

It is, therefore, exposed to the same influences as the Singalelah 
Range, and its climate being identical, the features of the vegetation 
are also similar. Wo have already seen that the drier air of the 
Lachen and Luchung valleys is an important factor towards the 
existence of an unique flora; here, wo find, at temperate elevations, 
1 vegetation in every way the same as that of like tracts on the outer 
hills; and, as the plants of the Singalelah. Range have been mentioned 
in some detail, it is scarcely necessary to reiterate for the sake of this 
district. 

To reach the Chola Pass, the best route to take is the road 
followed by the Sikhim rajas on their annual journeys to Ciiumbi, 
where they used to go to cscapo the heavy rains of Sikhim so disliked 
by Tibetans, who are denizens of an almost rainless climate. 

After crossing the river Ryott below Tumlong, the path leads up 
a continuously steep ridge as far as Phetinggong—12,130 feet. Up to 
10,000 feet, there is a dense forest of temperate trees and shrubs. 
Gunihlca ciliata^ a well-marked Araliad, is common, as is also Quercus 
i!m>>arpifolia,aa oak occurring but rarely in other parts of tho country. 
At i',0p0 feet are plants of Decaisnea insignisj a remarkable plant of 
liich Sir J. D. Hooker gives an excellent description. From C,000 
ii'i'.i upwards, on this ridge, can bo found every species of rhododen¬ 
dron existing in Sikhim with tho exception of Rhododendron nivale. 
Such a spocific concentration of tho genus has absolutely no parallel 
in any other part of Sikhim. The rainfall of the whole range must 
be excessive, judging from the manner in which these plants grow. 

At Pheunggong tho long continuous ascent terminates, and for a 
short distance the path runs along 'the level summit. Abies Wehhiana 
is first seen here. The two junipers also grow on the range, but no 
other conifer accompanies them. A descent to the riVer Butto follows, 
and the track runs along its course to tho pass. It is a broad grassy 
valley with scattered pine trees, and is bounded by rocky hills, 
towards *he head being bleak and stony with scanty vegetation. At 
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Barfoncben is a quantity of ScopoUa luridaj Aeonitum NapelluSy EhhoUzia 
strohiUfera and many other plants. On rocks near the river are plants 
of Cathfiartia villosa, a papaveraceous plant of localised distribution. 
The Ohola Pass itself is a oarren depression, overlooking a precipitous 
defile. Between Chamanako and Nathu La to the eastward, are two 
spurs covered with an almost uninterrupted scrub of rhododendrons. 
Immediately below the pass is a large extent of pasture land, marsh]^ 
in many places. The most striking {Hants are Chrymntimnwn Atkinsoni^ 
with finmy divided foliage and bright yellow flowers; Smimtea of 
many species, some with femdike leaves resembling small Alpine 
Asphnium; a large Senecio; Pamassiay Calathodes^ primroses and others. 
Beyond Nathu La is a long transverse trough-like valley terminating 
under Zeylap La. It contains several lakes with marshy banks; before 
reaching the small plain of Kapup, a deep ravine, which has to be 
crossed, discloses a view of |i magnificent lake whose surface appears 
black from the reflection of extensive pine forests which grow down 
to it from every side. A great part of the area on this march is 
covered with Polygonum campanulatmn ; and the spikenard {Eardos- 
tachys Jatamansi) is extremely common. Kapup, immediately at the 
foot of the valley leading up to Zeylap La, is like an oasis in the 
desert, as the hills above are rocky and bare. The plants seen during 
the ascent are those characteristic of the elevation 13 to 14,500 
feet. 

The following is a table of the Dicotyledonous orders of Alpine 
Sikhim, with the numbers of their component species:— 


Banunoulaoea^ 

. 38 

Magaoliaceoo 

1 

Berberidaa 

4 

Fapaveraoese 

. 5 

Fumariocesd 

. 9 

Cruoiferae 

29 

Caryophyllocero 

. 29 

Tamarisoinee 

1 

HyperioineiB 

6 

Geraniaceea 

. 11 

Le^minosaa 

. 16 

Bdsaoeoa 

. 40 

Saxifragaceao 

. 36 

CrassuIacesQ 

. 13 

Onagraceae 

7 

Umbdllifero) 

. 29 

Andiaceaa 

6 


Gaprifoliaoeaa 

... 19 

Ruoiaoeaa 

... 7 

Valerianaceoa 

... 3 

Dipsaceoa 

... 7 

Gompotfitca 

... 110 

Gampanulacee 

... 14 

Vacoiniaoeea 

... 2 

Ericaceaa 

... 35 

Diapensiacesa 

... 1 

Primulaooaa 

... 40 

Styraoen 

... 1 

Oleacesa 

... 2 

AsolepiadaoesB 

... 4 

Loganiofesa 

... 1 

Gaatianaceea 

... 26 

Boragiueo 

... 13 

SolanaoesB 

... 2 


Sorophukrinea) 43 

Lentibulariaoeoa 2 

GesneroceiB 2 

Aoanthaoeo) 4 

Selaginew 2 

Labiatffl 22 

Ohenopodiacera 3 

PulygonaoeiB 24 

AristolocliiaoetB 1 

Laurineos 6 

SantalacesB 1 

Euphorbiacew 2 

Urticacesa 10 

Gupuliferaa 5 

Salicioeaa 12 

OoniferoB 8 


An analysis of the list proves that this region does not possess any 
Dicotyledonous order pecular to itself. Twenty-four of the orders 
are represented more or leas all over the world, generally in temperate 
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r^ooBj nine are wnfined tp the North Temperate aone, 

ginea —^is South AfrioaOt with the exception of tne QhMoHa of Europe 

and Le^oHif a Himalayan, Arctic, and Alpine genus. 

A &rther examinatioa brings to lignt the fact that every order 
in this repon (likewise in all others where they prevail) abounds in 
plantM having brightly*ooloured flowers, excepting the AnetakB, and, 
even in those, the higu level Euphorbias are aiflerentiatea sufficiently 
by their showy involucral leaves; therefore, to apply the case idiortly 
without putting forward an absolute assertion, of we 50 orders named 
tbove, only seven can be characterized by having inconspcuous 
flowers. 

There are a few details in the phenomena of vegetation in the 
Alpine region of Sikhim which are deserving of a brief notice. 

The first is the preponderance of shrubby and herbaceous plants 
with bright-coloured flowers. For these the only fertilizing agents 
are apparently bees, of which there are a great variety of species, 
belonging to the kind known as bumble bees in England. Other 
orders of insects are rare; and butterflies, flying as they do in count¬ 
less multitudes at lower levels, are here too uncommon for their 
agency to be taken into serious consideration. 

As the hipfher orders of plants require the aid of insects for their 
propagation, it naturally follows that, as bees are here the commonest 
group of insects, the flowers from which they extract nectar and 
pollen for honey, will enjoy most opportunities for the due 
perpetuation of their race, those which require specialized forms of 
insects, such as flowers with elongated and narrow corollas, will be 
entirely absent, dioecious forms with inconspicuous flowers will 
share the same fate; and the only species adapted to survive this 
restricted method of' existence will be plants with bright shallow 
flowers, with coloured bracts surrounding a less apparent inflorescence, 
'or with broad corolla tubes into which bees can enter with ease. 

The structure of the prevalent orders shows that the plants most 
fitted by nature for the visitation of bees and similar insects are the 
commonest at high elevations. As plants with brightly-coloured 
flowers will naturaUy first attract the attention of insects, it would 
appear that they have become so for no other definite reason, although 
the greater intensity of light consequent on a more attenuated and 
oleaier atmoqihere has also been advanced as an explanation of the 
fact 

With the exception^ of the musk Dtlphmwnt^ many labiates, 
oompoaites, and*some primroses, all the plants are remarkably devoid 
of odour. No rhododendron has scented flowers,^ and the fpedw of 
that genus abounding in aromatic glands over their whole surface are 
low-growing boshes, extensively gregarious, which may have acquired 
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their peculiar character to guard them against cattle and other 
herbivorous animals. 

The second class of noteworthj plants are those manifestly 
endowed with protection from tiie moisture and inclemency of tlie 
climate As examples, the following may be cited: Rlmm twibiU, 
Eriophyion mrnalaicvrn^ Sammrea olvallatay and Saussurea gosgffpiphora, 
Rhcttm nobile has the divisions of its inflorescence hidden under over¬ 
lapping bracts; the leaves of Eriophyton are of the same service to its 
flowers; Sanmtrea ohoallata has flower heads enclosed in a hollow ball 
of inflated papery bracts; while is completely 

enveloped in a woolly covering. Were all the plants found in com¬ 
pany with these furnished with similar or equally efficacious protection, 
the fact would admit of easy solution; but the majority are absolutely 
naked as regards vestiture, and no reason can be advanced to prove 
why a few species, belonging to widely different orders, should be 
invested with safeguards a^nst climate and other circumstances, 
while most of their congeners are destitute of such aids for successful 
existence. Although these protected plants are seemingly more 
adapted to their environment, they certainly cannot show, by numeri¬ 
cal superiority, that they have gained any advantage in the struggle 
for life. 

The last class of vegetation to be noted is composed of the procum¬ 
bent species of rhododendron {R. mvale)^ with Dipiarche multiflora and 
D. pawiflora, and many plants of diverse genera (some formerly 
enumerated) growing in dense, bard, hemispheric tufts. The situations 
in which these plants are found produce numbers of others, of normal 
form, distinctly Siberian in character. Two reasons may explain 
these curious methods of growth—one, that plants growing so closely 
to the ground beneflt from the heat absorbed by the stony soil, theur 
density of growth assisting them to conserve the warmth thus obtained; 
another, that their humble stature saves them from being broken by 
the winds which blow continuously over this region. Their habit, 
together with their small harsh leaves, may also save them from being 
browsed on by animals. 

Grasses and sedges form a close herbage over many tracts, and 
the same winds, which probably force the bulk of high Alpine vege¬ 
tation to creep on the soil, assist in the scattering of their pollen 
and seeds. Too pollen and seeds of Conifera and the light feathery 
seeds of willows are carried hither and thither by the same means. 
The fructification of Alpine plants is another subject which would 
well repay a more than casual mvestigation. ^ ^ 

The list of orders with soft, fleshy fruits is short; for instance, 
Berbmdmy Rosocob (PyruSf Fragaria), Sax^agacete Capri- 

foliaceWf VacciniacecBf ErkaeecB {Gaultiieria\ SoUuMcm, Laurinea^ are 
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nearly all that could be comprised in this section. The remaining 
orders and a part of those already given yield dry, uneatable fruits 
with usually numerous and small seeds. How the distribution of the 
lighter seeds is effected is a question easily answered when we 
remember the power of the ever-blowing gales. Of birds, which are 
everywhere known as active agents for the dispersal of plants, the 
finches, so numerous at high elevations in summer, must beu a large 
riiare in the task of aiding the spread of plants with large seeds. 

Enough has been said to point out the infinite variety of the 
vegetation of the Sikhim Himalaya, which contains in its whole extent 
types of every flora &om the tropics to the poles, and probably no 
other country of equal or larger extent on the globe can present so 
many features of interest or so many problems for the solution to the 
thoughtful naturalist. 
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BUTTERFLIES. 

Ifora.-^e works ooasalted for this psper are “The Butterflies of India, Burmah 
and Ceylon," by L. de Nicerille, and “Catalogue of the Lepidoptera of 
Sikhim/'by H. J. Elwes and Otto MdUer. 

J. Oakii»<—21-9-91. 

Butterflies are eztremelj abundant in Sikhim. In the Catalo^e 
of the Butterflies of Sikhim, published in 1888 by Elwes and Mbller, 
536 species are enumerated, besides 8 more they were doubtful about. 
But probably the species discovered since, and others still to be 
discovered, will bring the number up to about 600, and this in a 
small country of only 1,800 square miles. In the warmer valleys 
butterflies are to be found m eve^ month of the year, but are com¬ 
paratively scarce from the end of November till after the middle of 
March. Some of the species which are abundant at the lowest elevations 
are also found more or less sparingly over a wide range of altitude; 
as high as 8^9,000 feet, but the majority of the cool-forest loving species 
never by any chance go down to the hot valleys. In the lower valleys 
the collector should start soon after the middle of March and keep 
on till the ^nd of November if he wishes to make a full collection. 
At these low elevations the warmth alone, without sunshine, is suffi¬ 
cient to keep the insects in movement; but in the cool forests of the 
higher altitudes few are to be seen unless the sun is shining; and 
the season begins a month or two later and ends as much earlier. 
The genus Papilw is strikingly represented in Sikhim by no fewer 
than 43 species. About one-half of the species remain always below 
5,000 feet, at which height they are few in numbers, the majority 
keeping below 3,500 feet, and are most numerous thence to the bottoms 
of me valleys. They all frequent flowers, but several of them are 
oftener to be seen feeding on the roads and riversides, especially on 
damp spots. Of the well-known green species, with lon^h tails and 
blue or green spots on the hindwing, there are four species, of which 
0 am and ganeta are the commonest, but they keep to the lower slopes, 
hardly ascending above 4,000 feet. Krvthna and arcturus which resem¬ 
ble them, but have a distinguishing yellow bar across the forewing 
and lower part of the hindwing, have a much wider range, ascending 
to 9,000 feet, but rarely being found in the hot valleys. ’ Machaon^ a 
European species, is not found below 10,000 feet or so, and gyat 
keeps above 5,000. Glycerion and jpapAtM have setmi-transparent wings 
of a lace-like pattern, with long slender tails to the hindwings, and 
are of a very elegant shape. They are found from low elevations 
up to 4,000 and 9,000 feet respectively. Temopalput iinperiaiit and 
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two OmUhopt«ra»i which belong to the same order as the Papilm^ are 
among the most splendid of the known butterflies. The former is 
never found bdow 6,500 feet and seldom lower than 7|000| and is 
commonest over 8,000 feet, where it fre<}uents cleared grassy i^ts 
within heavy forest. On the upperside it is neen with yellow spots 
on the bindwing, and the long tails are tipped vellow; on Ihe under¬ 
side the middle part of both winn is green and the outer part of the 
forewing brown barred with bla^; the outer part of the hindwing 
is spot^ yellow as on the upperside. The OmithopUrat measure 
from 6 to 8 inches across, and their coloration is both bold and 
pleasing, the forewing being wholly of a velvety black, and the hind¬ 
wing golden-yellow scolloped with black. They keep mostly to the 
warmer slopes under 4,000 feet, where they fre^ent nowerinpp trees. 

Of the family MorphincBy two species of Thaumantk (diorei and 
ramdeo)f believea to be seasonal forms of one and the same species, 
are mort gorgeously coloured, bein^ black with large spots which cover 
a great part of both fore and hmd wings, of a brilliant metallic, 
changeable blue, and measure 4} inches across the outspread wings. 
They avoid the direct sunlight and dodge about amone the scrub 
growing under the deep shade of tall trees in the hottest and 
moistest valley:'. Frequently associated with them is SUehophthahna 
eamadeva^ of similar habits and among the largest of the Sikhim 
butterflies, being from 5 to inches in expanse. It is more soberly 
coloured on the upperside than the Thaumaniitf being chiefly white 
and brown, but the underside is showier, having a row of five rod 
ocelli with black irides on each wing and other pretty markings. 
KaUirna inoehta, one of the oak-leaf butterflieSj has a marvellous 
resemblance to a dead leaf when it is at rest with its winn folded 
over the back and showing the underside only, the leaf-sta&, veins, 
&o.f being excellently mimicked. This mimicry is supposed to be 
protective to the insect, but this is doubtful as, when flying about, 
and protection most n^ed, it exhibits its upperside, which is a 
deep violet-blue with a conspicuous yellowish bar across the forewing, 
apparently quite as much designed to attract attention as the under- 
8% is for concealment. The Lepchis, with better discernment 
than the Europeans, call it the chestnut-leaf, to which it bears a 
closer resemblance than the oak-leaf. At times immense crowds of 
butterflies, composed of many species, may be seen feeding on certain 
spots by river-sides in the lower valleys, probably where large animals 
go nightly to drink; and many species may be caught on a single 
tree when covered with its scented flowers, but these are the com¬ 
mon sorts: the rare ones have to be hunted for in more out-of- 
the-way places and prized when found. Among the smaller sorts 
there are about 100 of the SeaperiidcB or skippers,” chiefly dull 
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coloui’ed. The Lyccenida ot blues” are represented by no less than 
125 species, many of them of surpassing beauty. The males of three 
common species of llerda are beautifully marked with changeable 
metallic hues on the upperside of the forewing: epicles with violet, 
androeles with green, ana hrahma with golden-bronze. They are all 
abundant at elevations vaxring from 3—9,000 feet, and are an inch 
and-a-half or less across. Others are blue of many shades, and many 
have long slender tails. The male of Zephyrus duma^ which is found 
from 7,000 feet upwards, is altogether of a brilliant gold-green on 
the upperside, l)ut the female is a dowdy brown. The periodical 
occurrences of many of the blues,” and also of some of the other 
butterflies, is perplexing; one year a species may be in the greatest 
abundance everywhere, and then for several years be very scarce with¬ 
out any apparent cause. Other genera, comprising large or remarkable 
species, are Danaii^ Euplcea^ Zophoessa^ Elymnias^ MelanitiSy Discophoruy 
Ilniapey Csthosiay Cynthuiy Helcyruy Sephisay Apaturoy Junoniay NeptiSy 
SHbochionay HypolimnaSy Aryynnisy LimenitWy Athymuy Euthaliay Vanessay 
Oyrestisy Charaxety Dodonoy Abiaaray etc. 

Moths. 

The moths are not yet so well known as the butterflies, notwith- 
standing they are the more interesting race from an economic point 
of view. Sikhim is exceptionally rich in species. Ah*eady about 1,500 
have been classified, but many are still undescribed, and probably their 
numbw will ultimately be found to exceed 2,000. The majority of 
the Sikhim moths are rather small in size, but several are among the 
largest of the insect race. The largest of them all is the Atlas-moth 
(Aiiacui atlaa)y which is sometimes nearly a foot across. Its caterpil¬ 
lars feed on many kinds of leaves, but those of the sAl tree are their 
favourite food. Kext in size come several species of the genus Actiat, 
of which selene is the most common. It is of a pale green colour with 
a pinkish spot partly edged with a black crescent on each wing, and 
has long slender tails. It measures about eight inches across the 
forewings, and nearly as much from the shoulder to the tip of the 
tail. Several species spin tussur-like silk cocoons, but as yet none 
have been procured in sufficient quantity to enable their commercial 
value to be tested. They are well worth enquiring into, however, and 
may yet prove a source of income to the inhabitants. The more pro¬ 
mising species appear to be one or two species of which yield, 

to the non-professional eye, a thread of excellent quality and colour, 
and in considerable abundance. Their caterpillars feed on oaks and 
Engelhard^ apicata (m'ahwa of the Nepalese), a common tree .of a wide 
range, being found from the bottoms of the lower valleys up to 5,000 
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feet. TheophUa Suiionjf whose cateipUlan feed on the leaves of 
Artoearpus ehaplaahat spins a cocoon not unlike the domesticated sUk* 
worm, Bmhjx mori^ of Kurope and Asia. Bmhpx mori itself is not 
recorded from Sikhim, and probably does not occur there in a wild 
state. Attempts are now being made to introduce it on a commercial 
scale, and if successful must prove of great benefit to the Lepohas, 
who are sadly in need of some such cottage industry. Other insects 
numerously represented in Sikhim are beetles, bugs, grasshoppers, 
Icaf’insects, praying-insects, walking-stick insects, dragon-flies, ants, 
lantern-flies, CicadWy etc. 

It might be noted that the Lepcha collectors of Sikhim are most 
skilful, and would compare favourably with those of any country in 
the world: they are the only race in Hindostan who have names for 
the different species of butterflies. 

KS.-^Attaeut eynihia and Crieula ir^titrata an alao hoprfal ipecias and are veij 
.■ommon. A. cynthia is more tlian a hopefol speoiea, it = A. Hoini or the ende " lilkvorm 
of commerce. CVtcufa fn/kawfra^a has no silk worth the trouble of reeling. A hand-book 
on the Indian Moths is now in coarse of prepantionbj Mr. 0. F. Hampton. 
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A LIST OP THK BUTTERFLIES OF SIKHIM. 

Bt LIONEL NICEVILLB, c.ii.f.8., Ac. 

The list of the butterflies of Sikhim here nyen is largely based on 
a somewhat similar list by my friends Messrs. U. J. Elwes and the late 
Otto M5ller. which appeared in the Transactions of the Entomological 
Society of London for 1888, pages 269—464, and is illustrated with 
four plates, Nos. viii-^ii. I haye added many (94) species to the list, 
whicn then numbered dST species, and have brought up the nomencla¬ 
ture to date. The notes on the times of appearance and the actual 
spots where the yarious species occur are largely taken from the aboye- 
cited paper, but I haye not thought it necessary to ^ye these notes 
in quite such detail, and occasionally I haye found it advisable to 
add to them from my personal experience of Darjeeling and its neigh- 
bomrhood, which extends oyer 15 years, during which time I haye 
yiuted it annually and at nearly all seasons of the year. This list is 
probably now nearly complete, as Sikhim has been most thoroughly 
explored for buttermes, and not more than 50 species at a maximum 
await discoyery. As remds the order adopted in this list, I haye 
followed that of Mr. I. Moore in Lepidoptera Indica” as far as 
the book has been published; afterwards 1 have taken the sequence of 
the species adopted in my own work, The Butterflies of India, 
Burmah and Ceylon,*’ which at present ends at the family Lyccenidw; 
finally, for the family HesperiidoB 1 haye followed Lieutenant E. Y. 
Watson’s Classification and Reyision of the Genera, as given in the 
ProceedingB of the Zoological Society of London for 1893, pp. 3—132, 
and plates i—iii. 

As the atmospheric effects in that part of Darjeeling which lies to 
the east of the Tista river, and which is included in the Daling Divi¬ 
sion of that district, are so different from those of the whole of the rest 
of the district, it might be expected that the fauna should also vary. 
The part of the Daling Division referred to is bounded on the north 
by a very high continuous ridge of hills, running in the following 
order from west to east Songchongloo (6,264 fee^, Lolagaon (6,000 
feet), Sichoor (5,836 feet), Nankfloo (7,108 feet), Labah (7,000 feet), 
Pankasarri (8,112 feet), and Richila (10,400 feet), and continued thence 
by a series of unnamea peaks along the south bank of the Nd Cbu 
to Namchala (7,852 feet) and the Jfudoka River, or Dd Chu, from the 
cast bank of which tue ridge rises again to be continued far into 
Bhutan. This ridge seems to form a natural breakwater for rain- 
clouds coming from the plains, and the average annual rainffdl is more 
than double that of the station of Darjeeling. The measured rain taken 
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for the last wTen yean on a ridm rapoaite Baling Ua and on the 
weat bank of the Coel Birer or Ghd Con yields an arerage 

of 324*42 inches; while, had a record been kept of the rainfall on thMe 
spurs directly under Pankasam and Riohik, it would be found to 
nr exceed this. On this account and by consequent causes the 
development of some species of butterflies u mme favoured in tiiis 
part, and many species, which have hitherto been found rarely, or have 
not been recoraed from Sikhim and from Darjeeling to ibe west of 
the Tista, occur more plentifully in Baling, iithough it might he 
argued tiiat the fauna of this part of the country shodd be more 
appropriately indlnded with that of Bhutan, of which county it was 
formerly a part,' yet, as it is now placed in the Darjeeling district, it 
must be taken moi^ with it. 

To make the list as* complete as possible 1 have added all the 
roedes which are known to me to occur in Bhutan, that countiy and 
sikhim being conterminous. The species recorded firom Bhutan only 
are lew in number, and most of them may be expected to occur in 
Sikhim also. Indeed, in the case of many of them, as they have 
been procured by native collectors Only, it is a little doubtful 
whether they really came from Sikhim or from Bhutan. 

Family NYMPHALID^ 

Subfomily DaNAnriu* 

1. Dxxan (Tiromala) ldinuob, Cramer. 

Rare in Sihhim; occurs only in the Terai at the foot of the hills, 
and in ^e low hot vdleys in Hay and June. 

2. Baitais (Tirumala) septentbiohis, Butler. 

A common species at low elevations, where it is found throughout 
the year. It occurs also in 'Western China. 

8. Baxaxs (limnas) ohbtsxffub, Lmnasus. 

Not very common, and occurs only in the lower valleys. The 
aboration or ** sport” named D. akimm by Cramer aud J). alapffftdei 
by Moore, and which is found in Amca right across India to Bnrmah. 
in the Malay Peninsula, and in Sumatra, has never been recorded 
from Sikhim. 

4 . Bavaxi (Salatora) OEEimA, Cramer. 

A very common spemes at low elevations, ooonrring throughout 
the year. It isnotknown if in Sikhim it has the habit of "swarming” 
or "assembling.” as I have observed it to do in mid-winter in 
(klcutta. It is round in Western and Central China. 


6. Bahau (Parantica) MELAKofnis, Moore. 

Ooonis commonly at low elevations throughout the year. 


I 2 
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6. Danaib (Caduga) melaheub, Moore. 

Less common at low elevations only than any of the species 
previously named except A limmace, Cramer. It is found in Western 
and Central China. 

7. Danazs (Caduga) ttha, Gray. 

The rarest of all the species of the genus occurring in Sikhim 
except D, Imnwce^ and is found at a higher elevation than any of them, 
flying as high as 9,000 feet above the sea in native Sikhim. 

8. £upl(ea (Crastia) cobe, Cramer. 

A butterfly more of the plains than of the hills, found somewhat 
commonly at low elevations throimhout the year. Mr. Moore gives 
Crastia vermkulata^ Butler, from SiWm instead of E, corSf but Sikhim 
examples are typical JSl Mrs; and even were they typical E. verm- 
culataf 1 am not prepared to admit that species as distinct; at best it 
is but a local race,” and mdy be only a seasonal form. Further, the 
Tronga nicevilUi described by Mr. Moore in Lep. Ind., p. 77, pi. xx, 
flgs. 1, In, male; 16, le, female (1890), from the Sunderbuns near 
Calcutta, is not only in my opinion of the same subgenus as E. eore^ 
but is at best a local race (possibly a seasonal winter form) only of 
that species. 

9. Eufixea (Penoa) doubledati, Felder. 

Heer P. C. T. Snellen has recently pointed out that the Euploea 
aleatho^ of Godart, by which name this species is usually known, is an 
Amboina butterfly and does not occur in India, so Felder’s name must 
be adopted for the species. It is very rare in Sikhim, though ^uite 
common in Assam. In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there is a single 
male example obtained by Schlagintweit, and in 1889 Major C. A. R. 
Sage obtained another specimen. These are all the examples I know 
of from Sikhim. 

10. Eupl(ea (Penoaji deione, Westwood. 

Rather rare, and only occurs in the low valleys. In Daling it is 
found more commonly. 

11. Euplcea (Trepsichrqis) UENiEt, Moore. 

This species is more generally known as E, midwme^ Linnmus. 
It is the commonest , species of tne genus occurring in Sikhim, and 
actually swarms at times in the, low valleys. It is found in Western 
and Central China. 

13. Euplcea (Danisepa) DiOGLETiAims, Fabricins. 

A somewhat rare species, occurring only at low elevations, 
I have seen it flying once only in Sikhim. Mr. Moore in ** Lepidoptera 
Indica” has given a new name, Danieepa rameayi^ to the Nepal and 
Sikhim form of this species, which is the whitest of alL The Assam, 
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Bunnah, Malaj Peninsula 6nd Sumatran form he calls rha^ 

mantkuSf Fabncius^ and places ** Paoilio ” dioektiamUf FabriciuS) whieli 
was first used of the two names for this butterfly, as a synonym, I nsi 
unable to draw any line of division either between the snecimens them¬ 
selves (as they gi^ually grade the one into the other) or geographically 
between the whitest form of the species from Ne^ and the darkest 
form from Sumatra, so the oldest name is here adopted for the species t 
which may, however, to be precise, be known as £. dSoehUannUy local 
race ramayi. 

13. Euplcea (Padenm^ KLUon, Moore. 

A very rare species in ISikhim, occurring only in the Terai and in 
the low outer valleys. I have recently pointed out (Joum. Asiat. Soc., 
Bengal, vol. Ixi, pt. 2, page 237,1892), how exc^vely variable this 
roecies is. Two local races are found and meet in Silmim, E, kolhri, 
Felder, and the typical form, E, klugii, Moore. The former is but 
slightly blue-glossea on the upperside, the latter brilliantly so. There 
is every gradation between the two forms. Colonel Swinh^ has 
recently added to the very eitensive synonymy of this species by 
descrimog a Padmma hmilioni^ var. nov., from the Khui HiUs. 
This **new variety” is not only an inconstant form of E, khtyii^ but 
it is more than that, being an absolute synonym of Padmma regaliSf 
Moore. 

14. Euplcea (Isamia) bogenhofebi, Felder. 

Very rare, and occurs only in the low outer valleys and in the 
Terai from April to November. It is found more commonly in Baling 
and Bhutan. 

15. £upl(ea (Stictoploea) habbisii, Felder. 

This is another protean species, as 1 have pointed out recsntly in 
the Proceedings Asiat. Soc., Bengal, 1892, page 158. The Sikhim 
form is fairly constant, and may be known as a local race as E. 
binotata, Butler. It is by no means common in Sikhim, and is found 
only in the lowest valleys. 

Subfamily Satybin^. 

16. Anadebis himachala, Moore. 

Wholly a forest butterfly, occurring only at low elevations rather 
locally, it is found also in Assam and Upper Burmah. 

17. Mycalesis (Virapa) abaxias, Hewitson. 

Not uncommon at low elevations. Seasonal dimorphism occurs 
in this species, but not to a very marked extent. 

18. MioALEazB (Gareris) saitatana, Moore. 

The dry-season form of this aperies (true M. sanatana) occurs cor 
monly in fprests at low devations in the spring, while the wet-seasot. 
form (if. gcpa^ F^der) Is found in the same places during the 
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rains. Intermediate forms are found when there is heaw rain at the 
commencement of the year. It occurs commonly in the Khj iiii 
and in Upper Burmah. 

19. Mtcalesis (Orsotrisena) medub, Fabricius. 

Occurs at low elerations only, and is fairly common. M, medut 
is the wet>8eason, ocellated form; while Jf. mnekaj Moore, is the dij* 
season, non-ocellated form. This latter is found with or without we 
median white band on the underside. 

20. MrcaLESis (Cdysisme) i^edb, Fabricius. 

Bare in the low valleys. M, pmem is the dry-season form, 
while Fabridus, is the wet-season form. 

21. Mycalesxs (Calysisme) mxneub, Linnseus. 

Mr. Moora records this species from Sikhim. The wet-season 
form is M. minew, while the dry-season form is itf. oirea, Cramer. 

22. Mtcalesis (Calysisine) visala, Moore. 

TUs is the commonest q)eoies of the genus occurring in Sikhim, 
and is found up to about 5,000 feet elevation above the sea. 
Af, visala was named from a dry-season form : the wet-season form has 
not been named. Mr. Moore thus descril^ the male secondary 
sexual characters of j|f. tnmeut and M, visala:^^ 


Jf, mineus. 

Upperride, hindwing, with a sab^ 
bsaal tuft of pale oohreous hairs over- 
laTOiag a glandular pahh of bladdsh 
seam. 


Undernde, forewing, with a glandu¬ 
lar patch of blackish scales on the mid¬ 
dle of the Sttbmedian nenrure. The 
patch, as seen vaiAer the microscope, is 
composed of densely-packed but loosely 
rai^, overlapping, large, broad, 
oval scales with even front edges. 
Compared with the patch of yelLw 
Joalee on the forewing of If. msabtf 
that of J£. mineus is two-th^s 
less in size, the scales are less 
closely packed, are more laxly raised, 
and are narrower both anteriorly and 
posteriorly. 


Jf. visala, 

nde^ hindwiiw, with an tbngst- 
ed glandular patch of pah pelhw seahs, 
OTenapped by the Bubb^ yellow toft; 
these scales being of exactly the same 
size, f(nrm, and diiqtosition, as those pre¬ 
sent on the patch on the underside (d the 
forewing, the overlapping hairy tuft oou- 
sisting of long straight filaments, each 
arising from a distinotly risible 
roundpore. 

Underside, forewing has the 
natch on the submediannervure two-thirds 
larger than that in if. mineus, extnd- 
ingfrons the middle of the vein to ue trans¬ 
verse disoal pale band, and is composed 
of pah yeUew seahs ; these soalee (as seen 
under the miarosoc^) are very densely 
pa^ed, overlap each other, are slwhtlj 
raised, are laira and rather long, Dtuad 
and somewhat broadest anteriorly, with 
evenly-rpnndsd front edge, and very ritoit 
peduncle; no slender intervening scales 
present ;—ti)is patch in if. mineus being 
short, situated on Am piddle of the veiiu 
and pomposed at difemtly-ahad 
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33. MrciLEEis (Pachama) mestra, Hewitsoii. 

Has frequently^ been brought into Darjeeling from tiie neigh- 
bonrhood of Buza in Bhutan by the Lepoha colleotors employed 
Messrs. Otto and F. A. Mblleri A. V. E^yyett and 0. C. Dungeon. It 
may be found in Sikhim proper alsO) as it flies at Daling in B£ay 
ana August from 5,000 to 7*000 feet elevation. It does not appear 
to occur under two seasonal forms. 

24. Mtcalesis (Pachama) suaveolens, Wood-Mason and de 
Niodville. 

Like JIf. mssfra, Hewitson, this species appears to have only 
an ocellatedjorm. It is very rare in Sikhim, being found by the 
late Otto M5ller on a ungle spot on the Tukvar spur below Darjee¬ 
ling at 3,000 feet in thick forests during April and May, Mr. G. C. 
Dudgeon has specimens from Sivoke and Bhutan taken in March, 
April, May, and July. 

35. Mycalesis (Samanta) halsaba, Moore. 

Occurs at low eleyations only. It has very distinct seasonal 
forms, the rainy-season form being true -M* ma/sara, the dry-season 
form is M. rudiSf Moore. 

36. Mycalesis (Samanta) nicotia, Doubleday and Howitson. 

The rains-form, true M, nieoiiaf is very much rarer than the dry- 

season form, M, langi, de Nic^ville. It is found from 3,000 to about 
5,000 feet on paths through the forest, as are all the species of the 
genus. 

27. Mycalesis (Samanta) misenus, de Nic4ville. 

A very rare species, occurring in Sikhim in April and May at 
low elevations only. It appears to possess an ocellated form only. It 
is found in the Knasi Hills also. Mr. Leech has described a local race 
from Western China as M. mwsnus, var. aertctu, 

28. Mycalesis (Samanta) heri, Moore. 

Occurs not uncommonly near BuRa, Bhutan; a few speciniens 
have been brought in by the Lepuha colleotors from Sikhim, and it is 
found in Nepal and Eumaon. I have seen an ocellated form only. 

29. Neorina HILDA, Westwood. 

A rather high elevation butterfly, ucouning in heavy forests in 
the rains at 7,000 to 9,000 feet. It swarms on Songchongloo in the 
Daling division of Daqeeling. 

30. Lethe (Rangbia) soahda, Moore. 

This lovely butterfly is coi^ned to Sikhim, Bhutan, and the 
Khasi HiUs. It occurs in dense forests at from 6,000 to 8,000 feet 
olevation. 
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31. Lethe (Rangbia) bhaibava, Moore. 

Rare in Sikhim and Bhutan, occurring from 6,000 to 8,000 feet 
elevation. It is found commonly in Daling on Labah and Rissoom; and 
the female, unlike L, icanda^ Moore, is almost as plentiful as the male. 

32. Lethe (Rangbia) glh.nihal, de Nicdville. 

Described from Bhutan, but may also be found in Sikhim. It is 
a very rare species, and the male only is known. 

33. Lethe (Rangbia) latubis, Hewitson. 

Double-brooded, appearing in April and Maj and again in Octo¬ 
ber at low elevations. Mr. Dudgeon records it only from Daling 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 

34. Lethe (Debis) kansa, Moore. 

A common species in the forests, and is found in the low hot 
valle 3 's and up to 9,000 feet from April to October. 

35. Lethe (Debis) sinoI^ix, Hewitson. 

Rare in Sikhim, but occurs more commonly to the eastwards in 
Bhutan and Assam. It is found from Sivoke np to Rissoom (6,600 
feet). I have lately rediscovered the allied L, samioy Doubleday and 
Hewitson, in Java. It was described from “ East India.” 

36. Lethe (Debis) mekara, Moore. 

A common species at low elevations wherever bamboo grows, on 
which its larva feeds. It occurs throughout the warmer months. 
The spring broods are lighter and brighter coloured than the broods 
emerging in the rains. 

37. Lethe (Debis) chandica, Moore. 

Rarer than L, mekara^ Moore, but occurs at the same times and 
places. Mr. Leech has described a local race from Western, Central 
and Eastern China as L, aJun^ka^ var. coelestis, 

38. Lethe (Debis) distans, Butler. 

An excessively rare species in Sikhim. The writer possesses a 
single female example from Sikhim, and a single male from the 
Khasi Hills. Mr. Moore suggests that Z. dktam may ultimately 
prove to be the dry-season form of L. chandica. The latter species 
18 by no means rare, and it is highly improbable that the dry-season 
form of it should occur so extremely selaom as L. distans does. 

39. Lethe (Debis) vindhya, Felder. 

Very rare in Sikhim, more common to the cast in Bhutan and 
Assam. It has been taken at Mongpoo at 3,800 feet in August. The 
species exhibits slight seasonal variation, the specimens flying in the 
spring being lighter coloured, more red, than those flying in the 
rains. The wet-season form is true L, vindhya^ the dry-season form 
is L. dolopeSf Hewitson. 
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40. Lethe (Debis) sebbonis, Eewitson. 

Occurs only at high elevations, 7,000 to 9,000 feet elevation, from 
June to September, in heavy forest. 

41. Lethe europa, Fabricius. 

Occurs rarely in the low outer valleys and Terai. It is found also 
at Foochau in China. 

42. Lethe dyeta, Felder. 

At low elevations only, and is rather a scarce insect in Sikhim. 
1 have taken it in the Duars in dead winter at an elevation but a few 
hundred feet above the sea. It is far commoner in the Western 
Himalayas. It occurs right across China to Foochau. 

43. Lethe rohria, Fabricius. 

Common almost throughout the year at low elevations. The 
spring brood is much more brightly red-coloured on the underside 
than the broods occurring later on in the year. It is a common 
species in Western, Central, and Eastern China. 

44. Lethe dinarbas, Hewitson. 

Occurs in forests at 7,000 to 9,000 feet, and is not particularly 
rare, swarming all along the ridge from Soogchongloo to Pankasarri 
in baling. Mr. Moore in ** Lepidoptera In£ca,” Vol. i, page 266, 
refers the figure I gave of this species in Journal. Asiatic Soc., 
Bengal, vol. Iv, pt. 2, page 250, pi. xi, figure 4, female (1886) to 
L. lujraniaj Kollar. Mr. Moore quite correctly limits that species to 
the Western Uimalayas, and L, dinarhas to the Eastern Himalayas 
and Assam, though Colonel Swinhoe (as I believe quite erroneously) 
records both from the Khasi Hills. My figure was taken from a 
specimen from native Sikhim in Mr. Otto MollePs collection,” 
and is a true L, dinarhas, 

45. Lethe brisanda, de Nicdville. 

Described from near Buxa in Bhutan. It is not improbably a 
Sikhim species also. 

46. Lethe (Dionana) MARGARiTjE, Elwes. 

A rare species obtained by the native collectors only near Buxa, 
Bhutan. It is, I believe, we largest known species of the genus 
Lethe, 

47. Lethe (Tansima) vebma, Eollar. 

Distinctly rarer than L, rohria^ Fabricius, which it most closely 
resembles. It is found from 4,000 to 8,000 feet almost throughout the 
year. It is recorded from Western China by Mr. Leech. 

48. Lethe (Sinohula) sibonis, Hewitson. 

A common species from April to November on tho road round 
Birch Hill in Darjeeling, and on the cart road between Ghoom and 
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Kurseong through tho forest, but is rare to the east of the Tista riyer. 
It flies in all weathers, and settles on ordure on the roads. 

49. Lethe (Sinchula) vaivabta, Doherty. 

Originally described from Kumaon. Mr. Otto Mbller’s collectors 
brought in a pair of specimens in August from Bhutan. 

60. Lethe (Sinchula) nicetella, de Nicdville. 

Found at high elevations only, 7,000 to 8,000 feet; whwe it occurs 
it is found in thousands. This is one of the few species whidi become 
rarer to the east of Darjeeling. 

51. Lethe (Sinchula) bidebea, Marshall. 

A very rare species, recorded by H. J. Elwes from Tendong, 
native S^him, 7,000 feet, in the rainy season and November, and by 
Mr. Dudgeon from Daling. It is found also at Moupin in Western 
China. ^ 

52. Lethe (Sinchula) mai^ya, de Nicdville*. 

Occurs in enormous numbers from 9,000 to 12,000 feet on tho 
Singalela range in July and August. Elwes records it also from 
Bhutan, and it was first discovered in the Western Himalayas. 

53. Lethe (Sinchula) nicetas, Hewitson. 

Far rarer than L, nieetellay de Nicdville, and is found at 7,000 to 
8,000 feet in the rains. Occurs less rarely on the Daling hills at the 
same elevation in May and June. 

54. Lethe (Sinchula) visbava, Moore. 

Excessively rare in oikhim, more common to the eastwards in 
Bhutan. It occurs at Pankasarri in the Daling divinon. I have only 
seen one female, which was in Otto MOllePs collection; that sex was 
described by Hewitson as a distinct species under the name of ** Ddu ” 
deliades, 

55. Lethe (Eerrata) tbistiqmata, Elwes. 

Very rare, and occurs on the Singalela range at 9,000 to 10,000 
feet in June and July. 

56. Lethe (Putlia) baladeva, Moore. 

Rather rare. Elwes records it from Tonglo in July, Qhoompahar 
in June, and Tongb and Tendong in August. It swarms in Daling 
at 8,000 feet. I do not think the genus Zophoma^ Doubleday and 
Hewitson, of which Z. sura, Doubl^ay and Hewitson, is the 1^, 
can be maintained as distinct from Lethe, Until recently, halmeiMe 
has always been placed under that genus. 

57. Lethe (Putlia) bamadeva, de Nicdville. 

Yery rare; occurs at Tonglo in July and August, and in Bhutan 
in June. 
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58. Lbtbb (Zophoeua) suba, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

I have t^en tbia apeciea in the Birch Hill Park, Daijeeling, in 
October; it is found from 5,000 to 8,000 feet in forests from June to 
November, and is rather common. In May it swarms on the dark 
forest roads in Baling, and is always fouud at a higher elevation than 
X. dura, Marshall. 

59. Lethe (Zophoessa) dura, Marshall. 

The type specimen was ticketed ^ Colonel G. F, L. Marshall, B.E., 
** Lower Thoungyeen forests, Upper Tenasserim, May.” I cannot help 
thinking that there is some mistake with regard to this locality. No 
other species of Z?j?Aoessa is known to occur in Burmah at practically 
the level of the sea; the type specimen is unique, and its capturer, 
Major C. T. Bingham, has never obtained a second specimen, though 
during the last ten years he has collected over and over again through 
these forests. The type specimen agrees absolutely with ezampfos 
from Bhutan, and my impression is that it came from thence and not 
from Burmah. Anyhow, Mr. Moore’s ZophocBia gammiei (Lepidoptera 
ludica, vol. i, page 294, pi. zci, fig. 3, male. 1892), from Bhutan, is an 
absolute synonym of Z, dura* Mr. Moore had^ only the original des< 
cription and figure of Z, dura to guide him when he described 
Z. gammiei. He may have been further misled by Mr. Llwes’ figure 
of this species, which was taken from a female example, not from a 
male as stated. Other synonyms are moupinmeie^ Poujade, 

and Zophoessa libitinaf Leech, from Western and Oentiml China., 

Z. dura is a somewhat rare species, and has been'obtained by 
native collectors in Bhutan in September, and by Mrs. Wylly at 
Ealimpong. It is local and swarms in May on the Nim rid^ in 
bamboo jungle at an elevation of 4,500 to 5,000 feet. It has the same 
habits as £. sura. 

60. Lethe (Zophoessa) goalpaba, Moore. 

Native collectora bring in. this species in thousands. It occurs in 
the interior at from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. Mr. G. 0. Dudgeon has never 
noted a c^cimen from east of the Tista river or from Bhutan. Nor 
have I seen a female, though I Imve constantly looked for it amongst 
the numerous males that have passed through my hands. 

61. Lethe (Zophoessa) atkinsonia, Hewitson. 

Occurs at high elevations, 8,000 to 9,000 feet, in July and August. 
It is not common, but occurs ^roughout Sikhim and Bhutan as far 
as the fiankosh river. 

62. Lethe (Zophoessa) elwesi, Moore. 

Occurs commonly on the Singalela range from 9,000 to 12,01^ 
feet elevation in July and August. Mr. Moore considers this 
species to be sufficiently distinct from the Western Himalayan form 
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{Z, jalmrida^ de Nic6ville) to constitute a local race. Mr. Leech 
records from Western China. 

63. Lethe (Zophoessa) moelleri, Elwes. 

Far rarer than L, elwesif Moore. Occurs on the Singalela range 
from 9,000 to 11,000 feet in July. 

64. Blanaida bhadba, Moore. 

This species is usually placed in the genus Neope^ Moore, 
which is preoccupied through NeopitSf a genus of birds. B, bhadra 
occurs in the hot low valleys from 1,000 to 4,000 feet from M^ to 
December. It flies througn dense bamboo jangle, on which its larva 
feeds. 

66 . Blanaida pulaha, Moore. 

Occurs on the Singalela> range, 9,000 to 11,000 feet, in July and 
August, rather commonly. Mr. Leech has described a local race from 
Central China as ^^Neope pulaha^ var. ramosa, 

66. Patala YAMoi'DES, Moore. 

Better known as Zophoessa yama^ Moore, which Mr. Moore now 
restricts to the Western Himalayas. It is rare in Sikhim, and is 
found only in the interior at Tendong, 6,000 to 7,000 ieet, in June 
and July. In Daling in suitable places it is perhaps the commonest 
butterfly in May, swarming at 6,000 feet; it also occurs in Bhutan. 
Mr. Leech has described a local race of Neope ’* yama as var. serica 
from Western and Central China. 

67. Obinoma damabiSj Doubleday. 

Rare. I have taken it twice only, once in the bed of a jhora” 
or hilbstream, once in forest. It occurs from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. 

68 . Rhaphicera satricus. Doubleday. 

Not very common. Found in forests at 6,000 to 8,000 feet. It 
occurs also m Western China. 

69. Rhaphicera moobei, Butler. 

In Sikhim it occurs only in the interior, from 9,000 to 11,000 
feet, in July. 

70. Chonala maboni, Elwes. 

Until recently, this butterfly has always been placed in the genus 
Lethe, It is found only far in the interior at great elevations, and in 
Bhutan, and is rait>. 

71. ^ AULOCEttA BHAHMlNOfDES, Mooro. 

This is the Sikhim form of A, hrahminmt Blandiard* It occurs 
at high elevations in the interior only. 
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72. Auloceba CHUHBICA, Moore. 

This is a recently described spedes from the ^^Ghurnbi Yldl^i 
Sikhim-Tibet.” 

73. Auloceba loha, Doherty. ^ . 

In Sikhim Mr. Elwes took this species on the Singslda range at 
from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in July. It occurs also in Kumaon and 
Western China. 

74. Auloceba padma, Kollar. 

Mr. Moore does not record this species in his Lepid(^tera 
Indica” from Sikhim, but only from the Western ^malayas. 
I belieye it does occur in Sikhim, though I possess no specimen from 
thence. It is found actually in the station of DaijMiing (all the 
other species of the genus are only found in the interior), Mr. Elwes 
and I haying both seen a specimen on the north side of fiirch HilL 
There is one specimen from Sikhim in Mr. Otto Mbller^s collection. 
It occurs also m Bhutan and in Western China. 

75. Auloceba sabaswati, Kollar. , 

Restricted to the Western Himalayas by Mr. Moore. It certainly 
occurs far in the interior of Sikhim also; many specimens from 
thence haye passed through my hands. 

76. Pakoeneis bikkimensis, Staudinger. 

This butterfly has hitherto been recorded from India as CBiuit 
ptmilus, Felder. Mr. Elwes (Trans. Ent. Soc. Loud., 1893, ^e 459) 
says that it “ is unquestionably an AuloceraJ* Howeyer, Mr. M(mre 
has made a new genus for it, which may perhaps stand, as P, pumlut, 
and its numerous named forms differ greatly in faciea from the 
butterflies hitherto placed in Auhcera, P, sikkimenm is ezcessiyely 
rare, and I belieye has only been obtained twice by some plant 
collectors sent into the Chumbi yalley by Messrs. J. Oammie and 
H. J. Elwes in 1881 and 1884. 

77. Ypthima BALDUS, Fabricius. ^ 

Hitherto known from India as Y, Philomela^ Johanssen. It is 

common in Sikhim at low eleyations. The ocellated, wet-season 
form is true F. laldus\ the dry-season form is Y, marhhalliii Butler. 

78. ypTHiMA methoba, Hewitson. 

The rainy-season form of this species has alone been named. It 
is yery rare in Sikhim^ occurring pronably at rather low elevations at 
Pa^ok and in the interior. Mr. Dudgeon has captured it at 3,000 feet 

79. Ypthima sakba, Moore. 

The commonest species of the genus occurring in Sikhim, found 

irvwhere from 2,000 to 8,000 feet eleyation. It hw only one 
I form. Mr. Leech records it from Western China. 
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80. Tfthima avantAi Moore. 

This species has two seasonal forms: F. ordinata^ Butleri is the 
wet*8eason form; tme Y, avanta the dry-season form. 1 possess a 
single large female specimen only of this species from Sikhim, 
captured by my friend the late Otto MoUer in the Tend on 10th July, 
1881. It IS found in Central China. 

81. Yfthima buebneei, Kirby. 

The ocellated form occurring in the rains is true F. Jmhnerij 
the dry-season, non-ocellated form is F. howra^ Moore. In Sikhim it 
is conmied to the Terai, being a butterfly of the plains rather than of 
the hills. 

82. Tfthima mewaba, Moore. 

Occurs locally in Sikhim from the Terai im to about 5,000 feet 
from May to September, and is mot common. Mr. Leech describes a 
local race from Central China as F. aswara, yar. ehinetuit, ^ 

Hmadara naraiingha^ Moore, was ori^ally described as an 
Ypthima^* from Sikhim, but it almost certainly aoes not occur there. 
It has recently been redisooyered at Bernardmyo in Upper Burmah at 
6,400* feet elevation above the sea. 

83. Callesebia aneada, Moore. 

Occurs only in the interior, and has been obtained occasionally 
only by the native collectors in native Sikhim and Bhutan. Mr. 
Moore has ferroneously I believe) recorded DtUacha hyagtiva^ YLoote^ 
and CalUrma scofids, Kollar, from Daijeeling. 

84. ZiPOBTES scYLAz, Hewitson. 

Neither rare nor common. It occurs at low elevations only 
throughout the year except in the three coldest months. I have 
recentiy received it from Upper Burmah. It frequents dark places 
near water. 

85. Raoadia cbito, de Nic^ville. 

Has only so far been obtained by native collectors near Buxa, 
Bhutan, but possibly occurs in Sikhim also. It is a local species, and 
is found commonly where it occurs in August Mr. Elwes records it 
from Margherita in Upper Assam. 

86. Melanitis ISMENE, Cramer. 

A very common species; occurs from the level of the Terai up to 
7,000 feet. It is highly seasonally dimorphic, the wet-season form 
being usually referrra to as M, leda^ Linnmus, but Messrs. Butler and 
Mooro^ both declare that truo M, leda is a distinct species from 
Ami>oina. That being so, the wet-season fonn will stand as itf. 
miuaiay Butler, and the dry-season form as true AT. umnef Qramer. 
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87. Melanitib BELA, Moore. 

Raiher rare in Sikhm, and ocean only a( low eloTationi. iln 
wet-season form is M, oMsa, Moore, and M, iriiiitf Felder ; the dry* 
season form is true JIf. 

88. Melanxtis ziTBarroB, Herbst. 

Commoner than if. heh, less common than if ismene. In Sikhim 
it is found at low elevations. It is seasonally dimorphic as usual, 
though lessmarkedly BO than the other species m the genus; the wet- 
season form has not been named; the dry-season £rm is the true 
if. ft^ttu, as is also if. dwryodam^ Felder. 

89. CrLLOGENES sdbadeva, Moore. 

Very local, occurring at Single at about 2,000 feet, from April to 
June. I Buspect it is 8ingle-br<med. 

90. OrLLOGENEB JANETJB, do Nicd^lo. 

A very rare species, which has hitherto only been obtained by 
native collecton at or near Buxa in Bhutan, and by Mr. W. Doherty 
in the Naga Hills. 

Subfamily ELTiuniNiE. 

91. Eltmnias undulabis. Drury. 

Occurs in the Terai ana at low elevations only in the outer 
valleys, where it is common. 

92. ElTMNIAA M4LELA8, HowitSOO. 

Usually known as E, Uucoeyma^ Godart, described from Java, 
but Heer F. C. T. Snellen has recently pointed out that the descrip¬ 
tion of leueocyma refers to a butterfly allied to, if not identii^ 
with, E, undulariSf Drury, and does not at all apply to the present 
species/ That being the case, the name given to it by the late 
Mr. Hewitson is adopted. It is not a rare species in Sikhim at low 
elevations, and is generally found where plantains are growing, on 
which the larva feeds. 

93. Elymnias tisiandra, Wallace. 

It is more than probable that the name given to this butterfly by 
Mr. A. R. Wallace should fall before E. lats^ Cramer, the two species 
hardly at all differing, and Cramer’s name being the older. It is 
excessively rare in Sikhim. I have seen only two specimens from 
thence, both females, which were taken in the low hot valleys. Mr. 
D^dgeon^s collection also contains three females, one from the Tista 
valley, and two from the Gect valley (2,000 feet). 

94. Elyurtab (Dyctis) patna, Westwood. 

Not very common in the low valleys up to 3,000 feet from April to 
October ;_in the latter month I have captured it in the Runjit viuley. 
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95. Eltmuias (Dyctis) vasudeva, Moofb. 

Rather rare at low elevations throughout the hot months, but it 
seems to extend to a greater altitude than any of the others of the 
same genus. 

Subfamily Morpbinjb. 

96. Amathusia pobtheus, Felder. 

Rare everywhere. Here included on the strength of a single 
male from Sikhim in the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

97. Discophora celinde, Stoll. 

Occurs in the low^ valleys^ only throughout the warm weather. 
A freshly caught male is a thing of beauty,’’ but the splendid indigo- 
blue colour of the upperside soon greatly fades. The males of the 
Indian species of this genus as well as those of the genus Enispe have 
a very strong and unpleasant scent when first caught. 

98. Discophora tullia, Cramer. 

Commoner than D, celinde^ Stoll, and occurs at the same seasons 
and in the same places. 1 have bred the larva; it feeds on bamboo. 
Dr. Staudingor has named the Indian form Var. iWwa.” 

99. Discophora shlopteba, de Nicdville and Mbller. 

I am not at all happy about this species. Otto Mbller believed 
it to be distinct, and wrote out a MS. description of. it. This 
description 1 re>wrote and sent it to Mr. Elwes, who published it 
under our joint names. The species looks very distinct, but 1 greatly 
fear that it is only a spring (dry-season) form of D. iulUaj Cramer. 
Lieutenant E. Y. Watson has similar specimens from Tilin in the 
Chin-Lushai Hills, also taken in the early spring. The Sikhim speci¬ 
mens came from Single, 2,000 feet, and were taken in March. 

100. Enispe euthymius, Doubleday. 

Not uncommon at low elevations from April to October. On the 
wing it has the habits of a Discophora^ and is often seen on ordure 
on roads at low elevations. X. lumtusy Leech, from Western China, is 
a closely allied species. 

101. Eotspe cycnus, Westwood. 

Very rare in Sikhim, more common to the eastward in Bhutan. 
Occurs at 5,000 feet in Daling. 

102. iEuoKA amathusia, Hewitson. 

Mr. Otto Mbller possessed a male, and Mr. A. V. Kny vett a male 
and two females of this rare species, all from Bhutan. The wet- 
season ocellated form has been named peaUi hj the late Mr. Wood- 
Mason; the dry-season form is the true JS, amaihuaia according to Mr. 
W. Donorty. 
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103. Thauicantis diobes, Doubleday. 

A species of the heavy forests, occuriinff at low elevations only. 
Nearly always seen in couples or more in £nse junffle flying Short 
distances when duturbed and sitting with wings dosed. It is pro¬ 
bably seasonally dimorphic; the lighter, larger form, romdlro, Moore, 
occurring in the dry-season, April to June; tiie smaller, darker form, 
true T, diores, in the rains, from August to October. 

104. SnCHOPHTHALMA CAMADEVA, WcstWOod. 

This is one of the most lovely butterflies in the world. For¬ 
tunately, it is not rare, and occurs in forests at low elevations from May 
to September. It is probably single-brooded, the specimens taken late 
in the year being much worn and broken. Mr. Dudgeon has never 
seen it east of the Tista river, nor has ho ever received specimens of 
it from Bhutan. 

105. Stichophthalma nourmahal, Westwood. 

A very rare species. Mr. A. V. Knyvett has obttdned through 
native collectors three males and a femde in native Sikhim in two 
successive years in August. 

106. Stichophthalha NUBiNissA, deNlc^ville. 

Obtained annually in fair numbers by native collectors near Baza 
in Bhutan. 

107. Clerome arcesilaus, Fabricius. 

Very rare in Sikhim, but quite common in the adjoining country 
of Bhutan. 


Subfamily AcR.£iMiE. 

108. Pareba vesta, Fabricius. 

Immensely common in Sikhim, and found from 2,000 to 7,000 
feet elevation, and is certainly double, if not treble brooded. The 
black, spiny larvse may be seen in hundreds in clusters by every 
road-side from October t^ughout the winter, at which time they 
are in a dormant state. Birds do not seem to eat them though they 
are most conspicuous; probably their compound spines are a sufficient 
protection. The larvse appear to be polypha^us, eating any kind of 
weed. It is found in Western and C«ntxm China. 

109. Telchinia viola, Fabricius. 

A butterfly of the plains rather than of the hills. I have seen 
only two or three properly authenticated Sikhim specimens. In the 
Western Duars at the root of the hills it is quite common. Mr. Dudgeon 
has hitnaelf taken spocimeus in Daling at 3,000 feet. 
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Subfamily Nymphalin-e. 

110. Eroolis merione, Cramer. 

A common species at low elevations. The larva feeds on the 
castor-oil plant, Jlicmm cammtmiSf Linn. 

111. Ergolis ARIADNE, Linnseus. 

Rarer than K merionc^ but occurs like that species from March to 
November. The larva feeds on Tragia involucrata, Linn., a hairy, 
stinging, climbing plant. 

112. Eubipus coNsiMiLis, Westwood. 

One of the rarest of the butterflies of Sikhim; a few specimens 
have been taken in the low outer valleys, in the Terai, and as far south 
as Jalpaiguri. The male is always rarer than the female. 

113. Eubipus BALiTHEBSES,^ Doubleday and Hewitson. 

The males are common, the females rarer. It occurs in the 
low valleys from March to November. The female, wherever the 
species is found, is a persistent mimic of the species of Euploea ^which 
are greatly protected butterflies) occurring with it. In Sikhim the 
first form of the female, whicn has been named E, isa by Moore, 
is a beautiful mimic of E, dwcletianua^ Fabricius Moore); 

while the second form of the female, which has been named E. nycteliua 
by Doubleday {—cinnamomcm^ Wood-Mason) is a perfect mimic of a 
blue Euplosaj such as E. linneeij Moore (—midamuSf Linnaeus, auctorum), 

114. CUPHA EBYMANTHis, Drury. 

Never common in Sikhim, but appears to occur at low elevations 
throughout the warmer months. I once captured a few specimens at 
Ealimpong in October. In Daling it is local at 3,000 feet. 

115. Melita^a obientalis, Elwes. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes and Otto Mdller have obtained this species at 
high elevations on the Sikhim-Chumbi frontier. It is a local race of 
M, aindurUf Moore. 

116. Atella sinha, Kollar. 

Not very common; found from 2,000 to 3,000 feet from May to 
October. 1 have never seen a female of this species, though hundreds 
of males have passed through my hands. Mr. Dudgeon reports it as 
occurring more commonly cast of the Tista river at the same eleva¬ 
tions. He has observed the female in June laying eggs at 2,300 feet. 

117. Atella phalantha, Druiy. 

Much more common than the preceding, though by no means a 
common species in the hills. It is found throughout the warm months 
from the level of the Terai to about 5,000 feet. In Sikliim the pupa is 
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dichroic: one fonn is green, red and jrolden; tiie other is whit^ black 
and golden; the latter is rc^ beautizal. 

118. Atelu. ALCiFPE, Ckamer. 

Appears to ocoor only in the outer yalleys debouching on to the 
plainfi^ such as Siyoke,^m whence the natives bring it in considerable 
numbers. I have never seen it alive in Sikhim. It occurs almost 
throughout the year except in the winter. 

119. Cethosia ctane, Drury. 

Common in Sikhim from April to December at 5,000 feet and 
below. The larvm of this and the next two species feed in such 
numbers on the common white and blue passion-flower as to become 
a veritable nuisance. 

130. Cethosia biblis, Drury. 

Also common, occurs up to 7,000 feet, and is found almost 
throughout the year. It is found in Western and Central China. 

131. Cynthia EROTA, Fabricius. 

Common from the Tend to 6,000 feet eleYation almost all the year 
round. I ^ve bred this species, Cethosia Drury, and^ C, cyanCf 
Drury, from larvss taken m numbers from the same passion-flower 
(P(w«(^ra sp.), in October. The specimens of (7. sroto which emerge 
in the early spring ^m larrm fed up in the late autumn are much 
snudler, and the females much lighter coloured, tiian the later broods of 
the ^ear. In this species, as indeed in most tropical and subtropical 
species of butterflies, brood succeeds brood in regular succession 
throughout the year. These broods are^ more or less interrupted in 
the plains of Northern India where the rainfall is scanty, the intensely 
dry weather of the early summer acting like the cold winter of other 
regions in entirely stopping the further development of the species in 
any stage of its existence; but as soon as the tain falls at the burst of 
the monsoon, butteri^^ life resumes its activity, and fresh broods are 
rapidly developed. Single-brooded species are excessively rare in 
tropical and subtrfmical India, and my impression is that their occur¬ 
rence at all arises ^m the fact that the larvss havo very weak jaws, 
and being able only to eat the youngest leaves of their respective 
food-plants. Single-brooded species in India, as far as I know, always 
occur in the early months of the year, when usually deciduous trees 
assumfe their new annual covering of leaves. The outtorflies emcrgo 
from hibernated pupss just before the young leaves aro developed, lay 
their eggs on the leaf-buds or young twigs, the larvss quickly emerge, 
feed up rapidly on the juicy and succulent young leaves, turn into 
pupss in the course of a montn, and so remain for 11 months till the 
following spring comes round, when they emeig^ as butterflies, and 
the cycle of their existence is completed. 
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122. Helcyba hemina, Hewitson. 

A very rare butterfly, which occurs singly during the summer. 
It is less rare in the Baling division of Darjeeung, where it occurs at 
4,000 feet. Mr. Dudgeon once took a specimen himself at 3,000 feet 
in Darjeeling, and found that it flies veiy swiftly, which may help to 
account for its scarcity in collections. hTearly all species of buttermes 
have their head-quarters somewhere where they are common, however 
rare they may be elsewhere, but H, Jiemina seems to be rare every- 
where. Perhaps its d^ is over, or nearly so, and the species is 
gradually dying out. Ur its head-quarters still have to be discovered. 
H, Buperba, Leech, from Western Cnina, is an allied species. 

123. Sephisa CHANDRA, Moore. 

The males of this species are not very common and are found at 
low elevations in the summer. The females are exceedingly rare and 
very variable, and appear to be in process of mimicking some species 
of DanairuB, The larva of the Western Himalayan species, 8, dlchroa^ 
Kollar, feeds on oak. S, princepBf Fixsen, from Corea, is an allied 
species, a local race of which from Western and Central China has 
been described by Mr. Leech as 8, princept, var. albimacula. 

124. Dilipa moboiana, Westwood. 

Mr. A. V. Slnyvett’s collectors have obtained this species in 
Bhutan. I have not hemrd of its being captured in Sikhim, though it 
certainly occurs there. It has a very wide range, from the extreme 
end of the Himalayas to the west, tmough the Naga Hills and Shan 
Hills to the Black Uiver in Upper Tonkm on the east. D, feneBira, 
Leech, from Western China Ol^rthlir) is said 

to be allied to D, morgiana, 

125. Apatura namouna. Doubleday. 

Males not rare at low elevations throughout the summer; females 
very scarce, as is usual in this genus. 

126. Apatura chevana, Moore. 

A rare species at low elevations. It is a perfect mimic of some 
species of Athyma —say of A. opalina, Kollar; so much so, that it was 
originally described in the genus Aihyma. I have specimens firom 
Upper Burmah, and it is found in West^ and Central China. 

127. Apatura sobdida, Moore. 

Also rare, and occurs at low elevations only. It is one of the few 
species which appears to be found in Sikbim and nowhere else. 
Mr. Dudgeon has three males and three females from native Sikbim 
taken in October and November. 

128. Apatura pabyata, Moore. 

Has been obtained by Mr. T. A. Heuxwell at about 4,000 feet in 
October below the station of Darjeding, but it is very rare in Sikhim, 
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far oommoner at Dding at 5,000 feet and in Bhutan, The opposite 
aezea are very similarly coloured and marked, which is not the rule 
in tliis genus as represented in India. 

129. Apatuba (Rohana) pabtsatxs, Westwood. 

The males occur not uncommonly from 6,000 feet down to the 
bottom of the valleys, from April to November. The females are 
much rarer, and ace splendid mimics of the two species of Ergolin 
occurrinff in Sikhim, these latter butterflies being, 1 believe, highly 
protected. 

130. Hestina KAMA, Doublcday. 

Occurs .as high as 6,000 feet, but is more common from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet.* The females are much rarer than the males. It is, I 
think, a beautiful mimic of Danais tytia^ Gray, but Mr. Elwes does not 
see the resemblance, as the flight is, he says, so diRerent that he 
could distinguish it at once. The buttery nas a wide range, from 
C^hmere through the EEimalayas to Simn, Western China, Burmah, 
^e Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra. 

131. Heshna p^imius, Westwood. 

The males are rare, the females still more so. It probably oqcuis 
at low elevations, but little is known about it. Mr. Dud^on reports 
that it is not uncommon at the foot of the hills in Baling. At 
Mussoorie the larva feeds on Celtis atisfra/ts, Linn. 

132. Hebona ifABATHUs, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Not uncommon at low elevations. It has the habit, when disturb¬ 
ed, of settling head downwards with closed wings on the trunk of a 
tr^ in which position it is particularly difficult to catch with a 
butterfly net. Like ma^ other butterflies of this subfamily (Euthalia 
in its broadest sense, MesHna, &c.}, it is very fond of over-ripe, 
strong-smelling fruit. 

133. Pbecis ZPHITA, Cramer. 

This plain, sober-coloured butterfly is one of the commonest occur¬ 
ring in Sikhim, and is found up to about 8,000 feet almost Uiroughout 
the year. The larva in Sikhim feeds on a species of Strohilanthea. 
The butterfly is found in Western and Cenkal China. 

134. JuNom AUfABA, linnsBus. 

I do not think there can be any doubt about J. ahmna being 
the dry-season add J, astem. Linnseus, the wet-season form of one 
and the same -species. In Sikhim it is found at low elevations 
thron^hout the vear. It is, however, rarer west .of the Tista river 
than it is on toe eastern aide, and it does not appear to occur in th< 
inner valleys. 
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135. JuKONiA ATLITES, Linneeus. 

A plains’ rather than a hill butterfly, common in the Terai, rarer 
in the outer low hot Talleys. 

136. JURONIA LEHONIA8, linniBus. 

Occurs up to 6,000 feet, and is not rare. 

137. JuNOiuA BZBRTA, Fabricius. 

Occurs somewhat rarely at low eleyations west of the Tista riyer, 
but is very common at 1,500 feet to the east. 

138. JuNONiA OBiTHTiA, Linnseus. 

The commonest species of the genus occurring in Sikhim, and 
is found from the leyef of the Terai up to 10,000 feet elevation. He 
is a lively little fellow, loves paths and. roads, up and down which 
he continually flies. ^ 

139. Neftis (Bahinda) bobdonu, Cramer.. 

A common species throughout the year at low elevations. It 
is seasonally dimorphic, true JV, Aor^ia being the rains’ form, 
A*, jtlagmay Moore, occurring in the dry^season. 

140. Neptis radha, Moore. 

A very rare species in Sikhim, and I have only caught it once 
at about 4,000 feet elevation in October Probably occurs through¬ 
out the warm months. Mr. Dudgeon has captured it several times at 
5,000 foet, and finds that it is extremely fond of pitching on the same 
bush for several consecutive days. Its elevation extends to 7,000 
and 8,000 feet, and he doubts its occurrence below 3,000 feet. 

141. Neptis miah, Moore. 

The males are very commonly met with sucking im the moisture 
from the sand in the beds of the hill streams at low elevations 
throughout the warm months. Found also in Western China. 

142. Neptis AKAiTTA, Moon*. 

Very local in Sikhim, when* I have never seen it on the wing. 
Mr. Elwes says it is found in the forests at 5^00 to 6,000 feet and 
at lower levels. He took it on the road to Pawok above Lopehn in 
June. Very common at 4,000 feet and upwards in Daling. It is 
found also in Western China both typically and as a local race whioh 
has been named var. ckuunsii by I^eech. 

143. Nbftzs viraja, Moore. 

Very rare, occurs in the Terai and low valleys, probably toroagh^ 
out the summer. 

144. Neptis zaida. Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Rare. Mr. Elwes took it in June and July in the forest above 
Rangbi, at about 6,000 feet. 
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145. Neptis NANA, de Nicdville. 

Occurs at Tonglo and in Bhutan in April and June, but is a veiy 
rare species. It is near to, but quite distinct from, AT. sau/a. 

146. Neptis nycteus, de Nicdville. 

This is No. 131, Neptis 'manasa, Moore, of Mr. Elwes^ list. He 
took a single male in the forest near the Rangbi jhora, on the road 
to Serail, at 6,000 feet, in Juno. The typo specimens- wero obtained 
in Juno and July at Tonglo on the Singalela range at about 
12,000 feet. Found by Mr. Dudgeon at 7,000 feet in Doling. 

147. Neptis sankara, Kollar. 

1 have examined the t^ie specimen of this species, which is a 
female, in the collection oi the natural history museum at Vienna. 
Before it must fall N. amha^ Moore, N, cartkoides^ Moore, and 
probably N, amho'idesy Moore. It is a rare species in Sikhim at 
3,000 feet, but is far commoner in the Western Himalayas. Mr. Leech 
records it from Western and Central China as N, ambay but the Chinese 
form differs greatly from the Indian one in having all the bands and 
spots of the upperside yellow instead of white. 

148. Neptis cartica, Moore. 

Certainly not a common species in Sikhim, though it is more 
often met with tlian N sanJearOy Kollar. It is found in the lower 
vfidleys throughout the warm weather. 

149. Neptis vikasi, Horsfield. 

The commonest species of this group in Sikhim, and occurs at 
low elevations almost throughout the year. 

150. Neptis leucothoe, Cramer. 

Cramer figures this species well in his Pap. £z., vol. iv, page 15, 
pi. ccxcvi, figs. £, F (1780), and records it from Java, Chma, and 
the Coromandel Coast of South India. It has received many names, 
N, eurynmcy Westwood; N, vannanUf Moore; N dkruptay Moore 
(a **sport” or aberration); N, adarUy Moore; N. meetana, Moore; AT. 
swinhoeif Butler; N kamarnpOy Moore; N ettrymeney Butler; AT. andamana, 
Moore; N, nkolamay Moore; AT. mamajay Butler; AT. sangakay Moore, 
&o. My imipression is that none of these will stand. If the European 
AT. aeensy Lepechin, is admitted by the best entomologists to extend 
from Europe through Northern Asia to Corea and Japan, there can. 
I think, be little doubt that AT. lettcothoey Cramer, has a similar ex¬ 
tended range, being found throughout India (except in the dc^rt 
tracts) from Bombay on the west, Ceylon on the south, through 
Burma, ^e Miday Peninsula, Siam, Cochin China, &c., Soum, 
Central, and Eastern China, and all the Malay Islands to the west of 
Wallace’s line, a-in Formosa and Hainan. In those portions of 
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India which have a well-marked dry- and wet-season, seasonal forms 
occur, the wet-season form being true iV. kucothoi^ and the dry- 
season N, kamarupa ; the other names can bo fairly evenly (Uvided 
between these two forms. In Sikhim, as elsewhere, it is a very com¬ 
mon species, and occurs everywhere at from 7,000 feet to the level 
of the plains throughout the warm months. 

151. Neptis astola, Moore. 

N, emodeSf Moore, cannot I think be maintained as a species distinct 
from N, aatola. It is perhaps hardly a less common species in Sikhim 
than N, kueothoUf Cramer, and occurs at tho same time and in the 
same places. 

152. Neptis nandina, Moore. 

It has recently been discovered that the type specimens of 
N, nandina and N» soma^ botU described by Mr. Moore, represent one 
and the some species, the name N. aoim^ by which the species is 
generally known, having to fall before the older name, N, nandina. 
What has hitherto in India passed as N, nandina^ has been named 
N, yerbunit by Butler. In Sikhim N, nandina occurs at low and 
medium elevations throughout the summer months. It is found also in 
Western China. 

153. Neptis yebdubii, Butler. 

Generally known in India as N. nandina^ Moore. Not uncommon 
m Sikhim up to 4,000 feet from April to December, In Mussoorie the 
larva feeds on Celiis auatralk^ Linn. 

154. Neptis adipala, Moore. 

A somewhat rare species in Sikhim. Occurs in Western China 
also. 

155. Neptis susruta, Moore. 

A common species, occurring throughout the warm montns up to 
5,000 feet elevation. Found also in Western China. 

150. Neptis ophiana, Moore, 

Common at low elevations from March to December. 

157. CiBRHOCiiBOA AORis, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Common up to about 6,000 feet from April tp December. 
C. ahnomiSf Moore, and O', ^ram, Swinhoe, are both probably synonyms 
of C. ttoriSf though till those two species are figured it is impossible to 
say this with certainty. 

158. ClRRHOCHHOA MITRILA, Mooro. 

Much larer than C, aom; occurs in the same regions and in the 
same months m that species. It is not uncommon at Sivoke and east 
of the Tista river at low eleyations. It has a. ’^''ry wide range, and 
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has recently been obtained in the rains at Bankipur in Behar, by 
Mr. S. Robson. 

159. PsEUDERGOLia wEDAii, Kollar. 

Not uncommon at the level of the Terai to about 6,000 feet, from 
March to November. In the Western Himal^as this species occurs 
almost entirely in the beds of hill streams, in Sikhim it is found there 
commonly, less frequently in forests. In Mussooiio the larva feeds on 
Debreffeasia bieolory Wedd. It is found also in Western and Central 
China. 

ICO. Stibochiona nicea, Gray. 

Occurs throughout the warm months at low elevations. It is 
found also in Western China. 

161. Hypolimnas noLiNA, Linnaeus. 

A low-level butterfly occurring rn.-aily all the year round com¬ 
monly. It is found in Western Chinn, 

162. Hypolimnas Misijn*i:s. Linnans. 

Very rare in Sikhim. The only females from thence that 1 have 
seen have been of the first form (named diodjipuis by Cramer). 

163. Argynnis niphe, Linnaeus. 

Occurs almost in every montli in the year, most usually at an 
elevation of 4,000 feet. I have bred the larva at Tukvar, where it 
was found feeding on wild violets amongst the tea bushes. 

164. Argynnis childreni, Gray. 

Occurs commonly at Tonglo at 9,000 to 12,000 feet, about mid¬ 
summer. It is found also in the Khasi Hills, and in Western, Central 
and Eastern China. 

165 . Argynnis latona, Linnaeus. 

Very common in the interior, and has been taken as low as 5,000 
feet in the station of Darjeeling during the winter. It occurs all along 
the road from Kalimpong to Pedong, and is found also in Western 
China. 

166. Argynnis gemmata, Butler. 

Apparently very common in July at high elevations in native 
Sikhim. Mr. Eiwes has seen it on the high Chola Range. 

167. Argynnis (Brenthis) claba, Blanchard. 

Mr. J. Claude White obtained a single specimen at a high eleva* 
tion in native Sikhim in 1891. 

168. Argynnis (Brenthis) altissima, Elwcs. 

Very rare; has only, I believe, been obtained on two occasions by 
Mr. Eiwes’ native collectors in native Sikhim at an even higher eleva¬ 
tion than that at which A. gemmata is found. 
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169. Abgynnis (Brentbis) pales, Wiener Verzeichniss. 

Mr. Elwes had three bad specimens brought him by natives from 
Cbumbi and Bhutan, where it, doubtless, occurs at high elevations. I 
have never seen an example of this species from Sikhim. 

170. Dichorbagia nesimachus, Boisduval. 

This B{^ecies has a wide range, from Kulu, Kumaon, Nepal, Sikhim, 
Bhutan, Assam, Burmah, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
the Philippine Isles, Celebes, to China and Japan. In Sikhim it occurs 
somewhat rarely throughout the year at low elevations. Mr. Grose 
Smith has recently described an allied species from Western China as 
D, neaaeua, 

171. Calinaga BUDDHA, Mooro. 

One of the rarest of the Sikhim butterflies, and has never, I believe, 
been caught by a European ii^ that region. lilr. A. Grahame Young 
has, however, captured seven himself in the Western Himalayas ; and 
seen at least fifty on the wing. It appears to be single-brooded and 
to occur in the spring in native Sikhim. 

172. Penthesia lisarda. Doubleday. 

Occurs in thick forest. Major J. F. Malcolm Fawcett has taken 
it at 2,000 feet at Singla in May, and Mr. Dudgeon at 1,500 feet in 
Daling during May and June commonly. It is single-brooded. I 
possess specimens from Upper Burmah. 

173. Neurosigma doubledaii, Westwood. 

Rare in Sikhim and Bhutan at low elevations, and is apparently 
double-brooded, occurring in April and May and again in October. 
The species is better known perhaps as N". aioa^ Westwood. 

174. Lebadea ismene, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Not rare up to the 3,000 feet throughout the warm weather. 

175. Limenitis danava, Moore. 

The male is rather rare, but is found from April to October from 
1,500 to 7,000 feet. The female is excessively scarce. It occurs also 
in Western and Central China. 

176. Limenitis daraxa, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Occurs from 1,000 to 8,000 feet, and throughout the warm months. 
The female is very rare, and does not diflt'er from the male except in 
the green macular band on the upperside of both wings being somewhat 
broader, and the submarginal series of oval black spots (especially 
those on the hindwing) being more prominent. Found also in 
Sumatra. 

177. Limenitis zatla, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Occurs not uncommonly in dense forests at 6,000 to. 8,000 feet 
from June to August. It swarms on the Labah range in DaUng. 
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178. Limkhitis zuLOiA, TroviLIcUay and Ucwitson. 

Very rare in Sikhini, less rarely found at Daling in May {ind June 
from 1,500 to 5,000 feet; also at Sivoke in April. It occurs also iA 
Assam and Upper Burmab. 

179. Limenitis dudu, Westwood. 

Found from 5,000 to 8,000 feet from Juno to August in dense 
forests. Flies round tops of trees on the highest.points of ridges. 

180. Limenti’IS fMuduza) pbocris, Cramer. 

Common at low eievations from March to December. 

181. Athyma PEBius, Linnaeus. 

This species is found from Cashmere to Formosa and Hainan, 
and probably in most of tbe Indo-Malayan islands. It is common in 
Sikhim at low elevations, and flies all through tho summer. The 
eastern Darjeeling and Bhutan form is unusually dark, the ground- 
colour of the underside being suflused with brownish. 

182. Athyma jina, Moore. 

Bare, and confined to the zone of heavy forests between 6,000 and 
8,000 feet, where Mr. Elwes has taken it in July. It also occurs in 
April. It is found in Western and Central China. . 

188. Athyma mahesa, Moore. 

Common in the low valleys from March to December. Mr. Leech 
has described a very dark local race of this species occurring in 
Western China as var. sertea. 

184. Athyma opauna, Kollar. 

This species is at least double-brooded, and is found from 2,000 
to 7,000 feet elevation from April to October. It is also seamnally 
dimorphic; the form which occurs in tho dry-season (spring) is (mito 
typical A, opalina, while that found in the wet-season is much daiuer, 
richer-coloured, and narrower-banded, and has been named A, orientalit 
by Mr. Elwes. Colonel Swinhoe says that the latter appears to be 
a good constant form,” which it certainly is not. He records 
A. opalina also from the Khasi Hills, but puts two other spedies of 
Athyma between it and A, orimialU ! A, opalina occurs in Western and 
Central China, and Alphdraky has described a variety of it from 
Choul-tchin-pou as A, orientatisj var. eowtricUL, 

185. Athyma selenophoba, Kollar. 

Males common, females rare at low elevations throughout the 
summer. The female was described as a distinct species by Mr. 
Moore under the name of A, hahula, 

188. Athyma seboca, Moore. 

BLdes common, females rare. Occurs from the level of the Terai 
up to 4,000 feet from March to December. 
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187. Athyma cama, Moore. 

Males commoDi females rare. Found at the same of the 
year and at the same eleyation as the two preceding species. 

188. Athyma inasa, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

A. inarina^ Butler^ may be dropped, that species probably being 
a fictitious one. A, inara is common in Sikhim at low elevations aU 
through the summer. 

189. Abrota mibus, Fabricius. 

Whether this species (= A, ganga^ Moore) is really distinct from 
the next cannot, I fear, be conclusively determined until one or the 
other or both have been bred. In the male of A. mirm the four 
black bands on the upperside of the faindwing are at equal distances 
apart. Dr. J. G. Pilcher once had brought to him a pair of this species 
which had been caught in copnld. The female was olive-green on the 
upperside. Both sexes are much rarer than A, Jumna, Moore. 

190. Abrota jumna, Moore. 

In this species the male has the two median black bands on 
the upperside of the hindwing placed close together, the two outer 
bands far removed from them. Its female has the bands yellowish 
on the upperside. Both species occur together in Sikhim at low 
elevations from May to August, are by no means common, and appear 
to be confined to Sikhim. The only other known species in the 
genus is A, pratti, Leech, from Western China. 

191. Euthalia (Symphmdra) NAis, Forster. 

A butterfly found commonly in the plains, but very rarely in 
the bills. It occurs very sparingly in Sikhim, but Mr. G. C. Dudgeon 
has taken it on the outer spurs in Daliag facing the Western Duars. 

192. Euthalia (Lexias) dibtea, Fabricius. 

Has been recorded from Nepal, and is common in Bhutan, but 
is very rare in Sikhim, which lies between the two. SgmphBdra ” 
hhasiana, recently described by Colonel Swinhoe from the J^asi Hills, 
is an inconstant varietal form only of E, dirtea» 

193. Euthalia (Dophla) iva, Moore. 

This species was originally described from Sikhim. No specimen 
has of recent years been obtained in that well-worked region, except 
a single example in Mr. Dudgeon’s collection firom Daling, 6,000 feet, 
taken in August. I haye latdy purchased a pair from Manipur. 

194. Euthalia (Dophla) naba, Moore. 

This species^ was described from a female, its male being sub¬ 
sequently described as anyte by Hewitson. It is ve^ 

rare in Sikhim, and is probably found only in the heavy forests, it 
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is less rare east of the Tista xiYeri where it occurs in July and 
September at 6,000 feet eleration, 

195. Euthalia (Dophla) bahadeva, Moore. 

Originally described from a male. I described its female for the 
first time in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1892> 
p. 145. It is a very rare species in . Sikhim, where it is found at 
5,000 feet in August and September, but seems to be more common 
to the east in Bhutan and in the Khasi Hills, and occurs in Western 
China. Mr. Leech has described and figured the female as £. pyrrha, 

196. Euthaua (Dophla) dubga, Moore. 

Of recent years owing to the great destruction of the forests for 
the cultivation of tea, this species has become very scarce in Sikhim. 
Otto MoUer obtained it from June to August from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation. It is still fairly common in Bhutan. It is the largest 
known species in the subgenus. 

197. Euthalia (Dophla) duda, Staudinger. 

Probably the rarest species of the genus occurring in Sikhim. 
1 possess a single pair only, the female from Bhutan, the male from 
•the Khasi Hills. Dr. Staudinger described it from two males; Mr. 
Elwes also possesses two males, and Mr. Dudgeon one male—^all from 
Sikhim. 

198. Euthaua pranci-e. Gray. 

Common in Sikhim and Bhutan at 5,000 feet; it is found also in 
Nepal, the Naga, Khasi, Chin-Lushai, and Karen Hills. It probably 
flies about midsummer in the heavy forest zone in Sikhim. 

199. Euthalia telchinia, Mdndtrids. 

Occurs in the low valleys from 3,000 to 3,000 feet from April to 
October, rather rarely. The female was described as a distinct species 
uuder the name of ** Adb/ias’' aphidas by Hewitson. 

200. Euthalia appiades, M<Sn5tri4s. 

The commonest species of the genus occurring in Sikhim. It is 
found throughout the year at low elevations. 

201. Euthalia jahnu, Moore. 

Rare at low elevations; probably found throughout the warn 
months, male was described by Mr. Moore as a distinct species 
under the name of AdoUai ” sananda, 

202. Euthaua oabuda, Moore. 

A common species in the low valleys and Terai, where it is to be 
found all the year round. It is a variable species, the dry-season forms 
being much lighter coloured than the wet, and the white spoto on the 
forewing in both sexes differing greatly in different specimens in 
number and size. Colonel Swinhoe has recently described one of these 
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varietal forms as merilia irom the Ehasi Hills. His E, delmana hom 
Cheerapunji is the same species as my E» eriphylm^ which 1 possess 
from the Khasi Hills os well as from Tenasserim. My type speci¬ 
men is very pale, and evidently belonged to the dry-season form, 
while E, delmana probably represents the rains’ form. The species 
occurs in Sumatra also. 

203. Euthalia phemios, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Not uncommon in Sikhim at low elevations from April to Decem¬ 
ber. The female sox was described by Mr. Moore as a distinct 
species under the name of ** Adoliat ” sancara, 

204. Euthatja jama, Felder. 

Very rare in Sikhim, probably found at low elevations throughout 
the summer. 

205. Euthalia lubentina, Cramer. 

Rare (the female commoner than the male) at low elevations from 
April to October. 

206. Euthalia avosia, Moore. 

Extremely rare ; has been obtained at Singla in April and Octo¬ 
ber. It is found generally in river-beds, where it is fond of resting 
with outspread wings on the face of large boulders, from which 
it is then scarcely distinguishable. 

207. Euthaua (Felderia) lepidea, Butler. 

I have taken thur species in the hot valley below Badamtam in 
October; it is fairly common in the Terai and in Bhutan and probably 
dies all through the summer. 

208. Euthalia (Nora) kesava, Moorr, 

One of'the commonest species at low elevations, 2,000 to 3,000 
feet, and flies from April to Decomber. 

209., Pysameis cardui, Linnaeus. 

At low elevations this cosmopolitan butterfly is found throughout 
the year, but more commonly in the winter, in the summer it is zound 
up to 12,000 feet. 

210. PvBAMEIS INDICA, Hcrbst. 

Has tho'Same tiipes of appearance, and is found in the same places 
as P» car^uif Linnaeus. It occurs also in China, Amurland, Corea, 
and Japan. 

211. Vanessa canace, Linnaeus. 

Never common, but occurs up to 6,000 feet throughout the warm 
months. Found in .Western and Central China. 
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212. VANESBiL AVnOPA, linOflBttS. 

Obtained by nati?e collectors onljr in Chumbi or Bhutan in July 
and AUgustr It occurs in Western China as well as in Japan. 

213. Vanessa caschmibensib, Kollar. 

Occurs from 2,000 to 12,000 feet, and at low elevations flies in 
eveiy month of the year. The larva as usual feeds on different 
species of nettle. 

214. Vanessa bizana, Moore. 

A few specimena have been obtained from time to time at very 
high elevatiolm initiative Sikhim by native collectors. 

215. Vanessa ladakensis, Moore. 

Obtained by imtive collectors only, probably on the other side 
of the passes, in Tibet. 

216. Vanessa zanthomelab, Wiener Verzeichniss. 

Biecorded by Mr. Moore from Darjeeling, b'ut co. flned in India as 
far as I know to the Western Himalayas. 

217. Vanessa (Grapta) c-album, LintisBus, var. tibetana, Elwes. 

Obtained only by native collectors in Chumbi and north-west 

Bhutan. Mr. Leech records this local race from Ta-chien-lu in 
Western China in July. 

218. Stubbenthu HippocLys, Cramer. 

Common in Sikhim all through the warm months up to 6,000 feet 
elevation. The larva feeds on Girardinia heterophylla^ Dene. The 
butterfly is found in Western and Central China. 

219. Symbrenthia gotanda, Moore. 

More generally known as S, hypnlity Godart, but that species 
appears to be condned to Java. I have recently described the Indian, 
Burman and Malay Peninsula species as 8 sinta, but 8, cotanda is an 
older name. It is, next to 8, hippoclw^ Cramer, the commonest 
species in the genus occurring in Sikhim, and is found up to 4,000 
feet almost throughout the year. 

220. Stmbbenthia nifhanda, Moore. 

A rather rare species, occurrinp^ up to 5,000 feet from March to 
Octobw. Mr. Duogeon has taken it several times at 3,500 feet on the 
Tukvar spur; it is luso plentiful at Sivoke in March. 

221. SnfBBENTHiA siLANA, do Nic4ville. 

Still rarer than 8. mphamda^ Moore, and has been found at low 
elevations only in March and May. It occurs in Bhutan also. 

222. Symbbenthia abthala, Moore. 

Has been brought in considerable numbers in April, May, and 
October from native Sikhim by native collectors. It is very plontiful 
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iit Sivcko in Bfarch. Found also in Western and Central China 
according to lilr. Lccch, but tlio specimen he figures as S, asthala is a 
t}'picul lualo of S, hijqmlmy Cramer. 

Cykestis thyodamas, Boisduval. 

Occurs commonly from March to December up to about 6,000 feet. 
It is found in Western China, Japan, and in the Loochoo Islands. The 
larva is a queer object; it has two long horns on the head, a still larger 
one on the middle of the back (on the fifth segment), and a similar one 
on the twelfth segment. The pupa has two very long processes pro¬ 
jecting forwards from the headwind slightly upwardly curved containing 
the palpi, which remind ono of thoTong “snout” of the imagines of 
the genus Lllyihca, The larva feeds on the leaves of various kinds of 
figs [Ficus iiiflicay Linn., F, ncmoralis^ Yvall., &c.) 

224. Cyuestib cocles, Fabricks. 

Extremely rare in Sikhim, wliich is probably the westernmost 
limit of its range. Single specimens have been taken at Singla and 
Sivoke, at low elevations, in the spring and autumn. The diference 
in coloration observed in this species may be due to seasonal causes. 
l^Ir. Dudgeon has observed that the green form occurs in March, and 
the brown ono in August and September. 

225. Cyrestis (Chersonesia) risa, Doublcday and Hewitson. 

Occurs somowiiat commonly at low elevations throughout the 

warm months of the year. 

226. Katxima inaciius, Boisduval. 

Common at low elevations from March to November. It is 
found also in Western and Central China. When frlyhioicd it in- 
variiihly settles, as fur ns I have noticed, with closed wings on a 
twig or branch. It sometimes, as Elwes points out, settles with open 
wings, but on these occasions it has, I feel sure, no thought of enemies. 
It is particularly fond of the juice from the bark of certain trees, 
and eagerly sips up the “sugar” of moth collectors. Stale beer, 
also old beer casks, are. an irresistible attraction to these butterflies. 
Mr. Cr. C. Dudgeon has bred the larva in Bhutan on a common 
bluo-flowcrcd plant named Strohilanthes cajniafiiSj T. Anderson. It 
may be interesting to note that while the Sumatran and Javan species 
of KaUima have yellow-banded males and bluish-wlute-baudcd females, 
the Bornean species is yellow-banded in both sexes like K, inachus, 

227. Kallima knyvettii, de Niceville. 

Brought from near Buxa in Bhutan year after year, but never 
in largo numbers, by native collectors* Mr. Elwes records it from 
the Naga Hills at about 5,000 feet* 
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228. D0LE8CRALLI4 pouDBTBy Cramer. 

A common species up to 4,000 feet from April to December. 
The larva is said by Mr. G. C. Dudgeon to feed on various species of 
nettles, and is very conspicuous and common on the Tukyar spur at 
3,500 feet. 

229. Chabaxes (Eulepis) dolob, 'Westwood. 

Apparently single-brooded, and occurs at low elevations only in 
April and May. Feuale. Expanse: 4*3 inches. Description : 
Larger than the male, but agreeing with it in every respect, except 
that the tails are about one-fourth longer, a little broader, especially at 
the tips, which are bluntly rounded instead of being gradually produced 
to a point. I have only seen one specimen of this sex, taken in Bhutan 
on 2nd May, 1892, and now in the collection of Mr. G. C. Dudgeon. 

230. Chabaxes (Eulepis^ eudamippus, Doubleday. 

A much commoner species in Sikhim in the spring than C, dolon, 
Westwood. Occurs from April to August according to Ott'^ Bloller. 
Found at low elevations only. The female has the anterior tail of the 
hind wing widest at its end, where it is obliquely* truncated; the male 
has this tail quite narrow throughout, and ending ip a point. 

.231. Chabaxes (Eulepis) athahas, Drury. 

The commonest species of the genus occurring in Sikhim, and 
found from April to December from 6,000 feet to the level of the Terai. 
The larva feeds on ,a raecies of dant very like a prickly Mimosa, 
Colonel Swinhoe gives U, hharatay Felder, as a distinct ^cies from 
the Khasi Hills, and places as a synonym C, arja, de Nicdville (nee 
Felder). Ho is altogether in error, and cannot liave studied the 
descriptions of theso two species carefully as I did when writing 
The Butterflies of India, Burmah and Ceylon.” Since the second 
volume of that work appeared dealing with the genus CAanueo, 

I have visited Vienna, and find that C, Marata, Felder, and Ci arja, 
Felder, have been correctly identified by me, as proved by an 
examination of the types in Dr. C. Felder’s collection. 

232. Chabaxes (Eulepis) abja, Felder. 

Common at low elevations in Sikhim throughout the year, though 
less so than C. atkamas^ Drury. It may be known from that species 
by the discal band of both wings and the subapical spot of the 
forewing on the upperside being wliite instead of green. TIio green 
colour of C, athamas is much brighter in fresidy-caught specimens 
than in old cabinet ones, as it fades very quickly. 

233. Chabaxes FADius, Fabricius. 

A butterfly of the plains, but stragglers have been taken in Sikhim 
at low elevations from May to July. The larva feeds on the leaves of 
the tamarind tiTC. 
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234. Charaxes (Haridra) MABMAXt Westwood. 

Occurs from Api^ to October at low elevations commonly. The 
female, as usual in the genus, is much rarer than the male. 

235. Charaxes (Haridra) luvawara, Butler. 

Much rarer than C, marmax, Westwood; occurs at the same 
seasons and elevations as that species. 

236. Charaxes (Haridra) aristogiton, Felder. 

Occurs with the two preceding species. I have examined the 
type specimen in Vienna, and find that 1 have correctly identified the 
species. 1 have had no difficulty in discriminating C. amtogiion^ 
C. lunavtara, and (7. ntarmax. 

237. Charaxes (Haridra) hierax, Felder. 

Distinctly rare in Sikhim, and occurs at low elevations only. 

238. Charaxes (Haridra) hipponax, Felder. 

Much commoner than C. hierax, Felder, with which it is found. 

239. Charaxes (Haridra) jaunder, Butler. 

Recorded by the describer from Darjeeling, but I have not been 
able to recognise the species from thence with certainly. 

240. Charaxes (Haridra) bindia, Butler. 

Was originally described from Sikhim. 

241. Charaxes (Haridra) pleistoanax, Felder. 

Common in Sikhim throughout the summer months at low eleva¬ 
tions. The five last-named species are very doubtfully distinct. 
The extreme forms can be instantly recognised, but numberless inter¬ 
mediate forms occur which connect the extreme forms together into 
one continuous chain. In the Khasi Hills even more named forms 
occur, Colonel Swinhoe citing eight in addition to the three first- 
named Haridrae which 1 believe to be distinct, making eleven tawny 
Charaxee in all from one limited area. 


Family LEMONIIDiE. 

Subfamily LiBYTHiBiN.£. 

242. Libtthea myrrha, Godart. 

Found commonly at low elevations throughout the warm months. 
The first brood appears in June. Occurs also at Moupin in Western 
China. 

243. LlBYTHEA LEPITA, Mooro. 

Much rarer than X. myrrha, Godart, and occurs at similar 
places and seasons. Found also in Western and Central China and in 
Japan. 
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Subfamily Nemeobixhjs. 

244. Zemebos flegyas, Cramer. 

Excessively common.from 1,000 to 6,000 feet almost througjiout 
the year. The larva feeds on several species of Mma. It occurs right 
across China to near Ningpo on the east coast. 

245. Dodona DiPOBA, Hewitson. 

Common from 6,000 to 10,000 feet, from April to December, 
in forests. 

246. Dodona ouida, Moore. 

Occurs in Sikhim from 3,000 to 10,000 feet, and is not raro, flying 
throughout the warm months from March to September. Occurs in 
Western China. 

247. Dodona adoniba, Hewitson. 

A forest butterfly, found between 5,000 and 0,000 feet, never 
coramonly east of the Tista river. I have caught it in October ; 
it probably flies all through the summer. It is much less raro iu 
Bhutan and Daling. 

2^8. Dodona eoeon, Doubleday and Hewitson., 

Recorded by Otto Mbller at 1,000 feet in May. Very rare in 
SiUiim, commoner in Bhutan. 

249. Dodona eugenes. Bates. 

Found at the same times and places with the much commoner 
/>. dipoea^ He'witson. Mr. Leech has named a local race of thisApecies 
from Western and Central China, D, eugen^f var. macuhsa, 

250. ST^)OUES NYMPHiDiA, Butlor. 

Occurs, but not commonly, in Bhutan in the summer and autumn. 
As usual with this species, the males seem to bo rarer thsji the 
females. It is foiind also in Western China commonly. 

251. Abisara fylla, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Occurs commonly at low elevations throughout the warm months. 
Found also in Western and Central China. 

252. Abisara neophron, Hewitson. 

Met with at low elevations only from March to November. 

253. Abisara chela, do Nic6ville. 

Rimr than A, neophron^ Hewitson; occurs at the same seasons and 
elevations, and perhaps at a little higher elevation. 

254. Abisara suffusa, Moore. 

Mr. Otto Mdller obtained three specimens of this roecics in the 
Terai, and Mr. Dudgeon has takon it in Daling in May and Sepr 
tember. It is a plains’ rather than a hill butterfly. 

L 2 
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Family LYCJENID-aE. 

255. Gerydus boibdxtvali, Moore. 

Not uncommon at low elevations from April to October. When 
flying it has the appearance of a sombre-coloured geometrid moth. 

256. Pabagerydus horsfielui, Moore. 

Recorded doubtfully from Sikhim by Elwes. The nearest point 
to Sikhim that 1 have received the species is Chittagong. 1 very 
much question its occurrence in the Eastern Himalayas. 

257. Allotinus drumila, Moore. 

Very rare; has been recorded at low elevations from March to 
May. Mr. Dudgeon has received a good many females from the 
Leesh river in Daling in March, but no males. Herr J. Rdber has 
proposed the genus Miletograj^a for this species. 

258. Allotinus hultistrioaTub, de Nicdville. 

Even rarer than A, drumila^ Moore, and occurs in the same 
localities with it. The males are more frequently obtained ^an the 
females. Both species occur in the Khasi Hills. 

259. PoBiTiA BEWIT80NI, Moore. 

Occurs throughout the year up to 4,000 feet. I have never seen 
it alive. Mr. J. Gammie tells me that at Mongpoo in the middle of 
November it can be taken in thousands, both males and females, and 
occurs from the bottoms of the valleys up to nearly, if not quite, 
4,000 feet. It is fond of settling on bamboo leaves, where it exhibits 
a flash of the most superb blue or green as it opens and shuts its 
wings. 

260. PiTHECOPS BTLAx, Fabricius. 

Not uncommon at low elevations throughout the warm months. 
Its pupa resembles the face of an ape. 

261. Neopitbecops zau^ora, Butler. 

Common at low elevations from May to October. 

262. Spalgib epius, Westwood. 

Rare in the low villages from May to November. Its larva is 
carnivorous, and feeds on Cocci (*‘mealy-bugs’’); its pupa, like that of 
Pthecopiy resembles a monkey’s face. 

263. Tabaka bauada, I^ce. 

Occurs from the level of the Terai up to 5,000 feet, and flies from 
April to October. It is not very common. It is found also in Western 
and Central China and in Sumatra. 

264. Meoisba jiALAYi, H(»8field. 

The tailed form is very common in Sikhim, but I have seen 
only two specimens from thence of ^ taiUess form. It is a 
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common speoieB in Sikhiot throitghout tho traim 
.eloTatioDs. 

265. Ltcana LEHANA, Moore* 

This species was originally described m Polymmtm hhamt itom 
Ladak. The Sikhim fonn was named Lpcoena phereieSi Hubneri.yar* 
(uiatieay by Elwes. The Himalayan form of L, pheretes may be distinct 
from the Earopean and Central Asian form, but the Ladak and Sikhim 
forms are practically identical. In Sikhim this species occurs only in 
the interior at very high elevations. 

266. Chilades laius, Cramer. 

Occurs only at the foot of the hills in the Terai, where the larva 
feeds on the wild citron. It is a common butterfly of the plains. It 
is highly seasonally dimorphic, the dry-season form being true (7. lam^ 
the wet-season form is C, varunanaj Moore. 

267. Chilades trochilus, Freyer. 

Found only in the Terai. 

268. Cyaniris makqinata, de Nic4ville. 

A common species at about 7,000 feet elevation. Colonel 
Swiiihoe says that in describing this species 1 unfortunately omitted 
to give Mr. Moore the credit mr the MS. name he had proposed for 
it. If Colonel Swinhoo will refer to my original description of this 
species, he will find that Mr. Moore’s MS. name is duly credited to 
him. It is needless to say that the law of priority has in this, as in 
all other cases, to be ri^dly enforced, more especially in the present 
instance ns there is no dispute about the dates on which the descripr 
tions of this species by Mr. Moore and myself were published. Colonel 
Swinhoe gives Mr. Moore as the dcscriber of this and some, other 
species, while admitting that Mr. Moore’s descriptions have not priority. 

269. Cyaniris albocjsruleus, Moorp. 

Rare everywhere j occurs in Sikhim from 2,000 to 8,000 feet in 
nearly every month in tho year. It is found also in Western China, 
Japan, and the Loochoo Islands. 

270. Cyaniris transpectus, Moore. 

A commom species, found from 1,000 to 9,000 feet elevation 
from April to November. 

271. Cyaniris latimarqo, Moore. 

Mr. Moore says he has this species from Sikhim; I have so far 
failed to identify it. Colonel Swifthoe places it as a synonym of 
C. fraaspsrfKs, Moore. 

272. Cyaniris puspa, Horsfield. 

One of the commonest species of the genus wherever it is found 
(it has a very vride range, from Cashmere to Formosa, and occurs 
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probablr in all the Malay islands); in Sikhim it flies from the level 
of the Terai up to 10,000 feet, throughout the warm months. 

273. Cyanibis placida, de Nicdville. 

Common in Sikhim from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, probably at other 
elevations, throughout the warm months. 

274. Ctanibis jynteana, de Nicdville. 

Found from 2,000 to 9,000 feet. It is a common species through¬ 
out the year. 

275. Cyanihis sikkdia, Moore. 

Described from Sikhim, but I have failed to recognise it. 

276. Cyanibis dilectus, Moore. 

A common ^ecies from the lower valleys up to 9,000 feet. It 
is found also in Western and C^tral China. 

277. ZiZEBA MAHA, Kollar. 

Occurs throughout the year from 6,000 feet down to the level of the 
Terai, and is especially common on tea-garden paths at about 4,000 feet. 
The following new synonyms may be added to the already extensive 
^nonymy of this species:— Zkera orienst Butler, Plebeitts alhocceruleus, 
Rdber, and Lycwna ^alina and L, marginaia, boto of Poujade. 

278. ZiZEBA LYSiMON, Hllbner. 

A butterfly of the plains rather than of the hills. It occurs not 
uncommonly m the Terai. This little butterfly is found in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Australia, and in many islands. 

279. ZiZEBA GAiKA, Trimen. 

Occurs only in the Terai. 

2S0. ZiZEBA OTIS, Fabricius. 

Common in the Terai, but stragglers are found at theulobt of the 
hills and in the lower outer valleys. Mr. Leech records this species 
from Western China and the Loochoo Islands as Z, %angra^ Moore. 
The ** Lycmna ” thibetenm of Poujade may be added to the synonymy 
of Z, Otis, 

281. Azabus ubanus, Butler. 

A rare species which Otto Mdller took in the Terai only in July 
and August. 

282. Obthomiella pontis, Elwes. 

First discovered by Elwes on the bridge over the Rangbi Jhora, 
on the road from Daigeeling to Serail, at an elevation of 6,(^ feet in 
May. Mr. J. Gammie informs me that in subeequent years in May it 
appeared on the Serail road for a few days in thousands. Mr. Leech 
nves the ** Ckiladet?** sinensis of Elwes^ from Central and Eastern 
China, as a synonym of 0, pontis. 
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283. Ltobnesthes emolus, Godart. 

Very oommon at low eleyatioos (irom March to October. 

284. Ltcjenesthes ltcjsmira, Felder. 

Rarer than X. emolut^ GodaH, but found at the same elevation 
and season. Lieutenant E. Y. Watson has examined the type specimen 
of X. lyeambeif Hewitson^ which is recorded from Sikhim by Mr. Elwes, 
and informs me that it is without doubt identical with X. Ijfecenina, 

285. Niphanda cymbia, de Nic^ville. 

Common in the low valleys throughout the warm months ; the 
males rarer than the females. The female of the dry-season form 
has the ground-colour white with a sprinkling of blue scales near the 
base on the upperside of both wings. This species occurs also in 
Upper Burmah. 

286. Evebes aboudes, Pallas. 

Not very rare at low elevations throughout the warm months. 

287. Nacaduba macbophthalma, Felder. 

I have seen the type of this species in the Vienna museum, and 
possess specimens of it from the Nicobar Isles. The type has the 
whitish. Imes on the underside much narrower and finer than specimens 
from India. In Sikhim it is a common species at low elevations 
throughout the summer months. 

288. Nacaduba pavana, Horsfield. 

May be known at once from the preceding species by all the 
whitish lines on the underside of both wings being much narrower. 
In Sikhim it is a somewhat rare species. 

289. Nacaduba hebmus, Felder. ^ ^ . 

JV. violaf Moore, is a synonym of this species. It is rare m 

Sikhim at low elevations, and occurs from May to October. 

290. Nacaduba atbata,' Horsfield. 

A rare species found at low elevations throughout the warmer 
months. I have recorded N, prminenB^ Moore, from Sikhim, but that 
species had, I think, better be dropped as a synonym of N, atrata^ and 
It is highly probable that **Lyeana ” heroSj Felder, is another synonym. 

291. Nacaduba ccelestis, de Nic^ville. . 

Very rare at low elevations only. I have recentiy received 

it from Upper Burmah. 

292. Nacaduba bhutea, de Nic4ville. a nnn 

Not very rare, and occurs at low elevations, from 1,000 to 4,000 

feet elevation, feom April to October* 

293. NacIduba nobeia, Felder. ^ 

I have seen the type of this species in the Vienna museum, it 

is a female, and was described from Ceylon. It is what I have called 
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the tailless form of N. ardatetf Moore. N, nareta being an older 
namO) iV*. ardatet has to be sunk as a synonym. N, noreia in both its 
tailed and tailless forms is yery common in Sikhim at low eleyations 
throughout the year. 

294. Nacaduba daka, de Nic^yille. 

Rare in Sikhim ns elsewhere; males haye been taken in the 
Terai and up to 7,000 feet eleyation. The female is yezy rare. 

295. Jamioes bochus, Cramer. 

Occurs commonly at low eleyations and up to the top of Senchal, 
9,000 feet, throughout the rains from May to October. It is found also 
in Central Cliina. 

296. Lampides elpis, Godart. 

A common species from the leyel of the Terai to 4|000 feet, and 
is found even higher. Occurs all through the warm months. It is 
seasonally dimorphic. The larva feeds on the fruit of the cardamom. 

297. Lampides celeno, Cramer. 

This species is better known under its ^ synonymic name of 
L, celianuij Fabricius. In Sikhim it is found with the last, and occurs 
equally commonly. It is strongly seasonally dimorphic. 

298. Catocortsops stbabo, Fabricius. 

Occurs from April to November, and from the level of the Terai 
up to 3,000 feet. 

299. Catochrtsops cnejus, Fabricius. 

Not so common as C, itrabo^ Fabricius, but occurs at the same 
times and places. It has been recently discovered in Western Chinit 

300. Catochrysops pandava, Horsfield. 

Strongly seasonally dimorphic; the wet-season form is true 
C, vandavaf the dry-season form is C, hengaHa^ de Nic^ville. Occurs 
at low elevations throughout the year. 

301. Tarucus THEOPHRASTUS, Fabricius. 

Otto Moller has taken this species in the Terai only. 

302. Tarucus plinius, Fabricius. 

Occurs sparsely at low elevations and in the Terai. It is one of 
the earliest butterflies to emerge in the spring. 

803. Castalius rosimon, Fabricius. 

Common in the Terai, and stragglers are found in the low valleys 
and outer hills throughout the year. 

304. Castauub akakda, de Nic^ville. 

Rare at low elevations from March to December. It is found as 

south as Sumatra. 
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305. Castalius elna, Hewitson. 

Common up to 4,000 or 5,000 feet from April to October, h U 
seasonally dimorpliic, but the different forms have not br.cn nah!<'<l. 
Mr. £lwcs records C. roxnt^ Godart, from SikUiui, but it docs 
1 believe, occur further north than liurmah. 

30G. Castalius decidia, Ileivitson. 

Common at low elevations from April to October. It is seasonally 
dimorphic, the raiiis’-forra being 0, hamatm^ Moore, an iiitcrmodiato 
fonn is the true €, decidia, the dry<scason form is C. interrujdus, de 
Kic^ville. 

307. PoLYOMMATUS DCETICUS, Liiinfcus. 

Pound in Sikhim from the level of the Terai up to 10,000 feet, 
but never very commonly at the higher elevations. 

308. AMiiLYroDiA AXITA, llewitson. 

Mr. Elwes records a single specimen from Sikhim. It not at all 
improbably occurs in the Terai, but is not likely to be found in the hills. 

309. Iraota timoleon, Stoll. 

Mr. Otto Moller obtained three males and six females of this 
species at low elevations and in the Terai, some token in July, but 
it is a very rare species in Sikhim. 

310. Iraota Maecenas, Fabricius. 

Air. Otto Mdller had only three female specimens in his collec> 
tion, all from the Terai, taken in April, November, and December, 
so it must be even rarer than /. Umoleon, Stoll, from which as a 
species it is very doubtfully distinct, in wliich opinion Mr. Dudgeon 
concurs. He has received numerous specimens of botli raecies taken 
together in Doling, all in Alay, and has seen the males nyiug round 
India-rubber and other trees of the genus Fieu» at 1,500 feet. 

311. SuRENDRA QUERCETORUM, Mooro. ^ 

Almost throughout the year, at low elevations. Both sexes com¬ 
mon, but the female commoner than the male. T£e larva feeds on 
different species of Acacia, 

312. Arrhopala centaurus, Fabricius. 

The local race of this species found in Sikhim, Bhutan, and 
Assam has been named A, pirWious by Mr. Moore. It is a very 
common species at low elevations in Sikhim, and occurs nearly all the 
year round. The larva feeds on the young leaves of the sdl tree, 
and is carefully attended^ by the large and fierce red tree ant, 
(Ecophylla maragdina, Fabricius. 

313. Arrhopala bilhetevsis, Hewitson. 

Excessively rare. 1 possess a single male example from Jalpat- 
gnri, obtained by kbr. A. V« Hnyvett and kindly given to me. The 
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species is probably a stra^rgler at Jalpaiguri, its head-quarters being 
almosfi certainly in the rich Terai forest at the foot of the hills. 

314. Arbhopala abaaia, de Nicdville. 

1 have a single male of this species from Sikhim in my collec¬ 
tion, but do not know when it was captured or the exact locality. 
Major C. T. Bingham took a second specimen in May on the road from 
Kalimpong to Padong at 4,700 feet, Mr. Dudgeon possesses a single 
female taken at a low elevation in September. It must be very rare 
in the Eastern Hindalayas, and is found also in Burmah. 

315. Akriiopala amantes, Hewitson. 

Occurs not uncommonly in the Terai and low on the hills. 

316. Arrhopala abseus, Hewitson. 

Common up to 9,000 feet, and flies from Juno to December. The 
larva feeds on the leaves of^the sal tree, and is attended by the ant, 
(Ecophylla smaragdina^ Fabricius. 

317. Arrhopala cenea, Hewitson. 

A rare species in Sikhim; has been recorded from low elevations 
from October to December and again in February. 

318. Arrhopala atrax, Hewitson. 

A true plains’ species, but occurs in the Sikhim Terai and low 
valleys up to 3,000 feet, from April to October. 

319. Arrhopala bingla, de Nicdville. 

A very rare species in Sikhim and found fixim 1,500 up to 5,000 
feet in May and June. It seems not quite so scarce to the cast of 
the Tista river, and has been taken in Upper Burmah. 

320. Arrhopala teesta, de Nicdville. 

Very similar to, though quite distinct from, .^1. singla, de 
Nic^vilfe, and is much the more common species of the two in 
Sikhim, and occurs with it at low elevations. This species may be 
the same as A. turbata^ Butler, described from Nikko in Japan, but 1 
have not been able to compare males of the two species. A. teesta 
has a wide range, being found not only in Sikhim, Assam, and Burmah, 
but also in Sumatra and Java. 

321. Arrhopala rama, Kollar. 

Occurs in Sikhim at low elevations from April to October, and is 
rather rare. It is found also at Kiukiang in Central China. 

322. Arrhopala asoka, de Nicdville. 

A common species at low elevations from Juno to October. 

323. Arrhopala ADRIA^^A, de Nici^ville. 

Occui’s at the same elevations and seasons as A, asoka^ de Nicdville, 
and is even more common. It is found also in the Chin-Lushai Hills. 
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324. Arrhopala FULOiDA, Hewitson. 

Somewhat common from the level of the Terai up to 4,000 feet 
throughout the rains. I have taken it in the forest bmow Barnesbeg 
on the Lebong spur at about 3,000 feet elevation in October. 

325. Arrhopala camdeo, Moore. 

In Sikhim this species occuro only, as far as I am aware, in the 
Terai at the foot of the hills in July and August and as far sooth as 
Jalpaiguri. It is common at Sivoke in May. It is found also in 
Assam and Upper Burmah. 

326. Arrhopala eumolphus, Cramer. 

Rather common at low elevations from March to December. The 
female of this species is the A. hupola of Hewitson, recorded by Elwes 
from Sikhim as a separate species. A. hazalm^ Hewitson, recorded by 
the writer from Sikhim, does not occur west of Assam. The speci* 
mens so recorded were wrongly identified. 

327. Arrhopala moelleri, de Nicdville. 

Never common; occurs in the rains-from June to October at low 
elevations. 

328. Arrhopala paramuta, de Nicdville. 

Rather common at low elevations from April to October. 

329. Arrhopala perimuta, Moore. 

Very rare; found only in the low valleys frdm June to October. 

330. Arrhopala areste, Hewitson. 

Rare; has been taken at low elevations in February, and from 
July to November. 

331. Arrhopala (Acesina) paraganesa, do Nicdville. 

Rare: 1 have taken it at about 3,000 feet elevation. It flics in 
AprH, May, and October. ~ 

332. CuRETis BULis, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Extremely common in Sikhim at low elevations at aU seasons 
of the year, and ap variable as common. The females in Sikhim; 
appear to be always white (not ochreous) on the upperside. C, dtsealitf 
Moore, was described from Darjeeling, but is not separable from 
C, hul%», Mr. Elwes records C, thetiB, Drury, from Sikhim, but I have 
never seen typical specimens of that species from thence. 

333. Listeria dudgtonii, de Nicdville. 

The type specimen is unique, and was captured at 2.500 feet 
elevation m Bhutan. 

334. Zefhyrus zoa, de Nicdville. 

Described from a single example taken on Tiger Hill, above 
Darjeeling, at S,000 feet elevation, in June. As no second specimen 
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has been procured since the type was caught, 1 think it more than 
probable that it is an aberration or **sport” only of the next species. 

335. Zephyrus duma, Hewitson. 

Occurs in forests at 6,000 to 8,000 feet from Juno to August. 
The male is rather common, the female very rare. 

336. Zephyrus ataxus, Doubleday and Hewitson. 

Mr. Moore has recorded this species from Darjeeling, but I have 
never seen a specimen from thence. It occurs in the Western Hima¬ 
layas and Western China, and is very rare there. 

337. Zephyrus syla, Kollar. 

Very rare in Sikhim (common in the Western Himalayas), and 
occurs from 8,000 to 10,000 feet elevation in the rains. 

338. Zephyrus pavo, do Nic5ville. 

Excessively rare. I described the species from a single example 
taken near Euxa in Bhutan. Mr. W. Doherty obtained another 
specimen at Margherita in Upper Assam. 

339. CllRYSOPKANUS PHL^AS, LinnsBus. 

Recorded by Mr. Moore from Darjeeling (which is certainly 
incorrect) and Bhutan. It is not improbable that this species does 
occur at high elevations in the interior, but, of recent years at any 
rate, no collector has caught it in Sikhim, Mutan, or Western China. 

340. Ilerda SENA, Kollar. 

Recorded by Mr, Moore from Darjeeling, but this is surely 
an error. It may perhaps occur in the interior of native Sikhim. 
It is a very common species in the Western Himalayas. 

541. Ilerda epicles, Godart. 

The commonest species of the genus in Sikhim, and found 
througliout the year at low elevations. The “ Theda phocnicoparyphtis 
of Holland, described from Hainan island off the China coast, is, as 
it deserves to bo from the portentous length of its name, a synonym 
of this species. It occurs in Western China also. 

342. Ilerda moorei, Hewitson. 

Occurs at considerable elevations in native Sikhim, and has 
been recorded also from Bhutan under the name of I, tamu^ Kollar. 

343. Ilerda androcles, Doublcday and Hewitson. 

Recorded by Mr. Moore from Darjeeling, but I think incorrectly. 
It is found in the Western Himalayas from Casbmero to Kumaon, and 
again in the Khasi Hills. 

344. Ilerda viridipunctata, de Nicdville. 

This species is confined in India (as far as I know) to Kumaon and 
Sikhim. It has been recorded in error from Sikhim by Mr. Elwcs as 
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/. an<froc/My Doiibleday and Hewitson. It is a eomtoaon specie irom 
6,000 to 9,000 feet, and Oies throughout the wanoi months and as - late 
as December. It is found also in Western China. 

345. IleIida bbahma, Moore. 

This is, in my opinion, ono of the most lovely butterflies 
in the world, and the colouring of the uppersido of the male is unique. 
Luckily in Sikhim it is a common species, especially so at an elevation 
of about 4,000 feet, but it is found from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, and from 
February to December. It occurs also inKumaon, the Naga Hills, and 
at Bernardmyo and Momeit in Upper Burmah, and again in Western 
China. 

346. Camena cippus, Fabricius. 

Mr. Dudgeon has two males from Dating taken in August, and it 
has been found near Buxa in Bhutan. Recently Messrs. E. H. 
Aitkon and J. Davidson have taken it quite commonly at Karwar, North 
Kahara, in the Bombay Presidency. Lieutenant E. Stokes Roberts, b.e., 
has taken it atKolar m the Nilgiri hills in November. I have caught 
it in North-East Sumatra. It has been re6orded from Borneo. It is 
an erratic species and appears in the most unexpected places. 

347. Camena ctesia, Hewitson. 

The males are quite common at low elevations from April to 
October. Mr. Elwcs has figured a female taken as high as 6,000 feet. 

I possess another from the Kliasi Hills received from the Revd. Walter 
A. Hamilton, which are the only specimens of that sex known to me. 
It is also found in Western China. 

348. Camena deva, Moore. 

Rare in Sikhim. Mr. Otto Moller possessed three males and 
four females taken in August and November. The male is found in 
the Tcrai and low valleys, but the female occurs rather plentifully on 
Rissoom in Doling at 6,000 feet. 

349. Camena icetas, Hewitson. 

Mr. A. V. Knyvett obtained three male specimens of this species 
near Darjeeling, and Mr. Dudgeon has two males from Rhenok, SiKhim, 
6,000 feet, taken in May. It is common in the AVestern Himalayas, 
and is found in Upper* Burmah, and in Western and Central China 
also. I'lic lolaiis contractus of Leech is a synonym of this species. 

3.'»0. Camena cotys, Hewitson. 

Rare in Sikhim, and has been taken in the Rungeet Valley in May 
and August. 

351. I^Ianeca niioTEA, Mopro. 

Very rare; has boon taken on the Observatory Ilill, 7,500 feet, in 
tho station of Daiijecling, by Mr. A. V. Kuyvett in May. It occurs 
also at Sencliul i)i the same mouth. 
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352. Mota MA0S7LA, Howitsoii. 

Mr. Otto MOller obtained one female from Bhutan in May; in 
the Khaai Hills it has been obtained in fair numbers by Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton’s native collectors. It occurs also in Upper Burmah. 

353. APHtTiSns stAHi, Horsfidd. 

Very common at low elevations throughout the year. Found in 
Western and Central China. 

354. Aphnabus lohita, Horsfield. 

Quite as common as A. ayama, Horsfield, occurring at the same 
places and seasons. Mr. Elwes records this species from Sikhim under 
its synonymic name, A. himalayanWf Moore. It is found also in 
Western and Central China. 

355. ApHNiEUS iGTis, Heuutson. 

Mr. Elwes records this species from Sikhim under the name of 
A. elima, Moore. As I do not consider that species to differ from 
A. iettBy 1 have used the latter name, as it is the older. A. lunulifefa, 
Moore, was dei^ibed from Darjeeling. 1 do not consider it to be 
specifically distinct from A. icUa, A. ictii is a fairly common species 
in Sikhim, occurring at low elevations. 

356. Aphn^us bukma, de Nic4ville. 

The type of this species still remains unique. 

357. Aphn^us hipalicus, Moore. 

. Described by Mr. Moore from Nepal and Sikhim, but unknown 
to me. 

358. Aphn^us sani, de Nic4yille 

Occurs rarely in Sikhim and Bhutan, and flies in April, May, 
July, and October. 

359. Aphnasus bokmini, de Nicdville. 

Rare in Sikhim, where it has been taken in May. 

360. Tajubia indba, Moore. 

Recorded by Elwes from Sikhim as Shhon ” jalindra, Horsfield, 
described from Java, which is the parent raecies. T» indra is rare in 
Sikhim, and occurs at low elevations from September to November. 

361. Tajubia maculatus, Hewitson. 

Very rare, and occurs in May and June- It has never been taken 
in Sikhim except by native collectors. Mr. Hai'old S. Ferguson 
records it from the hills of Travancore, at Ponmudi, 1,000 feet. 
Occurs also at Sibsagar in Upper Assam, and in the Khasi 
Hills. It is not uncommon to the east of the Tistaat 1,500 and again 
at 6,000 fec^ in May, where the varietal form figured in “ The Butter¬ 
flies of India, Burmah and Ceylon” is also fainy plentiful. 
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362. Tajubia 1LLUB0I8, Hewitson. 

Very rare. Occurs in Mussoorie, Sikhim (July, 5»000 feet), 
Bhutan (September)) and in the Shan States and North Chin Hills. 

363. Tajubia iLLUBOiolfDES, de Nic^ville. 

Recorded from Naini TalinKumaon; Kurseong near Darjeeling; 
and Senchal, near DaHeeling, 8,000 feet, August. Mr. Dudgeon has 
a male from Labah in Daling taken in April, and another from Bhutan 
m June. It is found from d,000 to 8,000 feet. 1 possess one female 
from Upper Burmah. These localities are all that ore known to me 
for the occurrence of this rare species. 

364. Tajubia longinus, Fabricius. 

Mr. Otto Moller obtained a few specimens in the Terai at the foot 
of the hills in July and September. It is a common species in the 
plains of India. 

365. Tajubia di^us, Hewitson. 

Extremely rare; has been taken in Sikhim in June, a'''d in Bhutan 
in September. 

366. Tajubia thyia, de Nicdville, 

Mr. F. A. Moller obtained a single specimen of this species in 
Sikhim, and Mr. Dudgeon another from Daling taken in Apiil. It was 
originally described from the Khasi Hills. The T. luculenins of Leech, 
from Central China, is a closely allied species. 

367. Tajubia albiplaga, de Nicdrille. 

Described from two males and three females in Mr. Otto Mollcr’s 
collection, which are all that are known to me. 

368. Tajubia melastigma, de Nic^ville. 

Mr. Otto Muller had three males of this species in his collection, 
one taken in March. 

369. Tajubia jAX(iALA, llors6eld. 

The males of this species occur very commonly from April to 
October in the bods of streams running mong the low vulb ys. 'I be 
female is much rarer. 

370. Tajubia istboidba, de Nic^ville. 

An excessively rare species, which was described from a single 

S air in Mr. Otto MoUer^s collection, the male captured in December. 
Ir. Dudgeon possesses a specimen from Bhutan taken in March. 

371. Hypolycjena ebylus, Godart. 

A very common species at low elevations throughout the warm 
months. 

372. Chliabia othoxa, Hewitson. 

The males are common at low elevations from March to Octo¬ 
ber ; the female is much rarer. The larva feeds on orchids. 
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373. CinJAHU KINA, Howitaon. 

1^9 common than C, oikum^ Hewitson, and haa a muck mom 
roatricted range in India. It is found in the low valloya up to 
about 3)000 foot, and from Haroh to Koyember. Ono fomi of the 
femok) ia wbito. 

374. Zbltvs etolub, Fabrioins. 

Occura commonly near water throughout the warm montha at 
low elevationa. 

375. Chab^a mandabinuS) Hewitaon. 

Very rare in Sikhim in May, September, and October. 1 have 
taken it on Single flat» at arout 1,500 ^ovation, in October. It 
occura also in the Torai and at Jalpaignri, in Bhutan and in Aasam. 
Thia apecioa, like many of the genera Camma and Tq^ria, ia found at 
low eiorationa (1,500 feet), and again at &om 5,000 to 0,000 feet, 
never being found in the intormidiato zonea. 

376. Neocheritba FACBom, Hewitaon. 

Mr. O. 0. Dudgeon obtained a malo in tho Tiata Valley in 
October, and a female from Sivoke in May. Thcao are the oidy 
known apecimena of the species obtained in Sildiim. 

377. CHRBITREU.A TBUNCiPEKBis, de Kicdville. 

Very rare in Sikhim, where it has been taken at low elevationa 
in June. It is found also in the Khasi and Karen Hills. 

378. Ticherba acte, Moore. 

^ Probably found in every month, in tho year at low elevations* 
It ia markedly seasonally dimorphic. 

879. Tichbbba byuiba, Howitaon. 

The typo specimen of this spoeioa, doscribed from Sikhim, is the 
only one known. It is probably on aborratioa or ** sport” of T, aete, 
Moore* 

380. Chebitba freja, Fabriciua. 

Not uncommon in Bhutan; has not so fkr been recorded from 
Sikhim except by Mr. Elwea, but probably in orror* 

d81i Horaga onyx, Moore. 

Common at low elevations from April to October. It is season¬ 
ally dimorphic. 

882. Hobaga sikkima, Moore. 

Much mor than H', onnx^ Moore. In Sikhim it has been taken 
at low elevations from July to October. It occurs in Bhutan and 
in tho Khasi and North Chiu Hills also. 

383. Uobaqa vioijk, Moore. 

The roiest species m the genus occurring in Sikhim. It is found 
at lowelovations. 
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384. CATAl^qUIA. ELEGANBy Dnioo. 

Couniion in tlio low valleys and up to 3,000 foot, and Las boon 
taken in March, Api'il, and October. 

885. Catapcecilma delicatu&i, do NictSvillo 

Occurs only in Sikhim, and is very rare. It has boon taken in 
April and May. 

386. Biduanda meliba, Hewitson. 

Originally described from Darjeeling and Maulinain. Mr. G. C. 
Dudgeon obtained a female in August in Bhutan. It has the costal 
margin of the hiudwiug on the upperside broadly orango*col6urod 
like the malei 

387. Biduanda cyara, Hewitson. 

First described from Daijeeling and awaits rediscovery, os the 
type specimen is probably unique. 

888. Loxora atymnub, Cramer. 

Common almost throughout the year in the low valleys, and is 
found as high as 5,000 feet. 

389. Yaboda trifunctata, Hewitson. 

Occurs from the Terai up to 3,000 feet, fronii April to November. 
It is much rarer than Lomta Cramer, and only comes to hand, 

singly. Like that species it is seasonally dimorphic. 

390. Lehera eryx, Linnseus. 

Rare ; the native collectors bring in a specimen now and again. 
It probably occurs at low elevations only. 

391. Araotes LAPiTHis, Moore. 

I possess a single male from the late L. Mandelli’s collection 
which probably came from Sikhim. 

392. Deudobix epijaruas, Moore. 

Occurs commonly at low elevations throughout the year. The 
larva feeds on tho fruit of the pomegranate and horse*chcstnut. 

393. Zinaspa distorta, de Nicdville. 

A very rare species, the male the rarer of tlie two sexes. It has 
been taken in Sikhim in March, May, July, and August at low 
elevations. It is also found in Westorn China. 

394. Rapala TARA, de Nicdville. 

Blr. G. 0. Dudgeon took a single specimen of this species in 
Bhutan at 1,500 feet in Apiil; it is common in the Khasi Hills. 

393. Rafaia buxabia, de Nicdville. 

Has been taJeen at Tonglo, Sikhim, at 10,000 feet^ and else¬ 
where. Its range is probably from 4,000 feet upwards; it certaiiily 
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occurs at 5,000 feet. Also found in Bhutan in April, and in the 
Khasi Hills. 

396. Rapal.\ scuistacea, Moore. 

Occurs in Sikhiiu at low elevations in April, June, and October, 
and also in Bhutan. 

397. Rapala scintill.\, de NiciHulle. 

Rare in Sikhim ; occurs with R, schistacea^ Moore. 

398. Rapala orseis, Hewitson. 

Common in Sikhim at low elevations from April to November. 

399. Rapala rosacea, de Nic^ville. 

Occurs rarely in Sikhim at elevations from 4,000 feet down to the 
level of the Terai, in March. It is found in the Khasi Hills also. 

400. Rapala nissa, Kollar. « 

Occurs rather plentifully at low * elevations in all but the four 
coldest months. It is found in Western and Central China, and has 
been named R, iuhpurjmrea by Leech. 

401. Rapala petosiris, Hewitson. 

Occurs almost throughout the year commonly at low elevations, 
the males assembling in little groups on the wet sandy margins of the 
streams to suck up the moisture. It is found in Siam and Java. 

402. Rapala jarbas, Fabricius. 

Common at low elevations all the summer and autumn. 

403. Bindaiiara piiocioes, Fabricius. 

Mr. Elwes took a single male of this species in Sikhim in July; 
Mr. Otto Moller possessed one male from Sikhim and another from near 
Buxa in Bhutan; and Mr. Dudgeon has a male from the Leesh river 
in Daling; these are all the imecimens from the Eastern Hima¬ 
layas known to me. BIr. W. H. Miskin has expressed the opinion 
that D, pliociJeSf Fabricius, B. svgrivaf Horsfield, B, isahellat Felder, and 
B. jokiiSy Felder, ‘‘all represent one rather variable species.” At 
present I am not prepared to accept this proposition, the three species 
admitted by me from the Indian region being quite distinct. 

404. ViRACHOLA ISOCRATES, Fabricius. 

Has Ijcen recorded bv Mr. Moore from Darjeeling, but 1 have 
seen no specimens from tnence. 

405. ViRAcnoLA perse, Hewitson." 

I have a record of the appearance of the imago in Sikhim in 
January, Febinary, March, May, October, November, and December. 
It probably flies throughout the yeai*. Mbller records it from the 
level of the Terai up to 9,000 feet. 
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406. SiNTHUBA Horafield. 

Ocean from the level of the Terai up to 5}000 feet| from Heroh 
to October, but is not common. 

407. SiNTHDSA CHANDEANA, Hooro. 

Rather common, but very local in Sikhim up to 5,000 feet, from 
March to October. It is found in Central China and at Foochau, and 
has been named Theela^*praiii by Leech. 

408. SiNTHUSA vxBoo, Elwes. 

Extremely rare. Mr. A. V. Knyyett has taken the male on 
Observatoiy jBhll, 7,500 feet, in Darjeeling, in June; Mr. H. J. Elwes 
took a single female in May near the Rungbi bridge, at 6,000 
feet. 

409. IjIphtba bbabsolis, Westwood. 

One of the rarest of the Sikhim butterflies. Mr. Otto Mailer’s 
Lepcha collectors have brought in two or three specimens, but 
nothing definite is known ax to the exact locality of capture. They 
have been taken in the height of the rains, in July and August. 
Mr. Dudgeon has it from Sivoke taken in AprH. 

Famny PAPILIONID.®. 

Subfamily PiEBiKiE.* 

410. Leptosia xiphia, Fabricius. 

Occurs only at the lower elevations, where it flies from April to 
October. 

411. Deuas FVBAHUS, Wallace. 

Common at low elevations from April to December. 

412. Deeias aolaia, LinnsBus. 

More commonly mown as D, paiithoe, Linnasus. It occurs in 
the low hot valleys commonly throughout the year, except perhaps in 
the two coldest months. 

413. Delus belladonna, Fabricius. 

Occurs from 1,000 to 11,000 feet in Sikhm, and flies all through 
the warm months. Heinrich Ritter von Mitis, who has recently 
monographed this genus, in addition to the parent form, ^e 
D, hetlaJonnaf gives seven **var8.” of it. Of these, var. a, ithiela^ 
Butler; and var. y, amaranikaf Mitis, he records from Sikhim. 
Mr. H. J. Mwes xndudes var. c, har^fiddii^ Gray. Von Mitis omits to 
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mention altogether D . kearwji and D , hoylecSf both of Bailor, the latter 
described from Darjeeling. 

414. Delias sxmext Moore. 

Recorded from Darjeeling by Mr. Mooro, but as far as I know 
confined wholly to the Western Himalayas. Some years it is common 
in Mussoorie, usually it is very rare, and often not seen at all. It is 
found in Western and Central China. 

415. Delias debcombesi, Boisduval. 

Common from 1,000 to S,000 feet elevation from March to Decem¬ 
ber. It is an early riser, and commences to fly soon after sunrise. 

416. Delias eucmaris, Drury. 

Cccurs very rarely at low elevations from April to October. It 
is a very common butterfly of the plains. 

417. Deuas iiiERTE, Hiibner. 

Von Mitis records the parent form from Sikhim, and var. c, tradtea, 
Wallace (usually given as from Sikhim) from Burmah, Siam, Cochin 
China, and Malacca. It is a rare species in Sikhim, and occurs only 
in the low valleys and outer slopes of the hills. 

418. Delias aoostira, Hewitson. 

Rather rare in the lower valleys from March to December. 

419. Priokeris thestylis. Doubleday. 

A common species at elevations below 5,000 feet all through the 
warm weather. The females are very rare. It is strongly affected 
by the seasons; the dry-season form found early in the year has been 
named P. watsonii by Dewitson. 

420. pRioNpis clemanthe, Doubleday. 

Quite rare in Sikhim, and occurs from April to October at low 
elevations. In many years collecting, Mr, Otto Moller obtained tw«> 
females only. 

421. Catopsilia crooale, Cramen 

In India, Burmah and Ceylon two species of the genus alone occur 
according to my judgment, though Mr. Moore allows six from Ceylon 
alone, and Colonel Swinhoe would add still two more ^m India, 
C, thMorelhf Boisduval, and C, heerOf Swinhoe. C. eroeaU is the larmr 
species of the two and the more common. It is not, I think, seasonally 
aimorphio, the innumerable varieties which are found in both sexes 
occurring at all times. In Sikhim it is a common species at low 
elevations almost throughout the year. 

422. CatofSilia pyranthe, LinnsBus. 

This IS the smaller and rarer of the tiro speqieij. It.is found 
at low elevations in Sikhim throughout the warm months. It may 
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be seasonallj dimorphici the dry-season fonn being C, gntHMt 
Fabricitts, the wet-season form being ( 7 . ehryuit^ Drory. Both fi>rms 
are found in Sikhim with true C» which appears to be an 

intermediate form. 

423. Tebias hecabb, Linneeus. 

Common in Sikhim as elsewhere, and flies all the year round at 
low elevations. Mr. Elwes records it from Tonglo, 10,000 feet, but 
it is only stragglers that extend their flights to so gpreat an elevation. 

424. Tesias KARA, Moore. 

A common species in Sikhim. 

425. Tebias silhetaka, Wallace. 

Lieutenant £. Y. Watson has recently shown that this species mav 
be known by having three dark streaks or spots in the discoidal cell 
of the foi:ewing on the underside in addition to the reniform spot 
defining the disco-cellular nervules,^ while T, hHobe never has more 
than two streaks or spots in addition to the reniform one. It also 
is a common species in Sikhim. 

426. Tsms ubta, Boisduval. 

Rare in Sikhim, recorded from 7,000 to 9,000 feet from July 
to September. 

4^. Tebias bama, Moore. 

Also rare; occurs from 2,000 to 9,000 feet. This is probably the 
species which is recorded by Elwes as T, venaiay Moore. 

428. Tebias ubttbea, Fabricius. 

Found at the foot of the hills only and is rare almost throughout 
the year. It ir recorded by Elwes under its synonymic name of 
T, ruhelUtf Wallace. 

429. Tebias habina, Horsfield. 

Occurs at low elevations only and is never common. Flies from 
April to December. 

430. Gouas fieldii, M^ndtnds. 

Rare in Daijeeling itself, far more common in the interior at 
high elevations. It is found from 5,000 to 12,000 feet, and flies 
throughout the warm months according to the elevation. At the 
lowest elevation it is found almost throughout the cold weather. 

Occurs also in Western and Central China. 

• • _ 

431. Debcas vEBHUELLn, van der Hoevon. 

Local, but where it occurs abundant. Found at about 4,000 feet 
from May to October. 

432. Deboas walxjchii, Doubleday. 

Mr. Elwes records a single specimen from the interior. It is a 
oommon species in the Khast Hills and in Western and Central China. 



433. Goneptbstx ynEPiiJENSis, Doubleday. ^ 

Mr. Moore records this species from Darieeling, but 1 hare not 
seen any specimens i&<om thence. It is prorably the same as the 
European Brimstone Butterfly,” 0* rhamni^ Linnmiis. 

434. Apobxa BOSiCiTA, Moore. 

Recorded £rom Darjeelii^ by Mr. Moore, but confined as far as 
I am aware to tixe Western Himalayas. 

436. MiTAFOBtA AQATHON, Gra^. 

Mr. Elwes records a single specimen obtained in 1883 by native 
collectors from the interior towards Bhutan, from whence Mr. Moore 
recorded it in 1857. In 1892 Mr. F. A. Mdller received a single 
male from his Lepcha collectors, probably from the same locality. 

436. Metaporxa Harriets, de Nic^ville. 

A single pair was obtaixipd by Mr. F. A. Mdller’s collectors with 
the specimen of ilf. Gray, mentioned above. 

437. Mancifium dubernardi, Oberthfir. 

Eight or nine males were obtained on the Tibet frontier by a 
native employed by Captain Harman, b.e. I have not seen the species, 
and of recent years it does not seem to have been obtained. 

438. Manqpium canidia, Sparrman. 

The ** Small Cabbage White” of India. Flies throughout the year 
from 3,G00 to 12,000 feet. 

439. BIancipiuii brabszc^, Linnssus. 

Tho Large Cabbage WMte.” Flies from March to December, 
and from 1,000 to 12,000 feet. The Eastern Himalayan form has 
been named ** Pierit^^ ntfoUnm by Gray. 

440. Mancipium mblete, M4n4tri48. 

The Green-veined White” of India. Occurs only in the interior, 
4nd is very rare. 

441. Belenois mesentira, Crammr. 

A common butterfly of the plains^ rare in the hills. Occurs 
from April to October, and from 3,000 feet to the level of the Terai. 

442. Huphina phUtne, Fabricius. 

A common species in the low valleys and up to 6,000^ feet. It is 
subject to very great seasonal varialulityj the form flying in the spring 
is small and very pale, that in the nans is very large, dark, and 
richly-coloured. 

443. Hupbina NADIRA, Lucas. 

Perhaps better known as JOT. ifoma, Moore. It hi common at low 
elevations from March to Decembei^. ibe spring or dry-season form 
has been named am5a by Wallace, and is much smaller and paler than 
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the rains’ fomii having the underside pale grevish-hrown instead of 
rioh green. 

444. Catophaga pauliha, Cramer. 

Rare in Sikhim, where it occurs sporadicalh* from April to 
October. It u found also in Western China. 

445. Appxas BiPPofOES, Moore. 

One of the commonest butterflies at low elevations in Sikhimj 
and flies from March to December. 

446. Appias vacans, Butler. 

Described from Daijeeling, but v^ doubtfully distinct from 
A, hippdiAn^ Moore. 

447. Appias ubttheA) Fabricius. 

Occurs rather rarely at 2,000 feet in May. 

448. AmAS need, Fabricius, 

The Indian form of this wide*raoging species has been named 
A. ga^a by Wallace, but it seems to be barely distinct from the parent 
form. It is a mere straggler in Northern India. Mr. Otto Mdller 
obtained one specimen from Sikhim, Mr. Wood-Mason obtained one 
in Cachar,^ and the Rev. Walter A, Hamilton a few in the Khasi 
Hills. ^ It is fairly common in Upper Buimah. Messrs. Grose Smith 
and Kirby have recently described A. neho from Upper Burmab, which 
is probably nothing but a dry-season form of A. ntro, 

449. HiFOSCBim lalaoe, Doubleday. 

Occurs from the level of the Terai to over 10,000 feet, and flies 
from April to O^ober. The females seem to be fotmd chi^y at high 
elevations. This is also the case with Diliat Ulladmna, Fabncins, and 
PrioMm theatglUf Doubleday. 

450. Hiposcbitia pseudolalage, Moore. 

This species was described from Sikhim, but I know nothing 
regarding it. Colonel Swinhoe records it from the Khasi Hills. It is 
very doubtfully distinct. 

451. Hiposcbitia indba, Moore. 

The males are common at low elevations from April to October, 
the female, as usual in this genus, is excessively rare. 

452. Hiposcbitu uahana, Moore. 

I know nothing of this, species, which was described from 
parjeelinff, and recorded from, the Khasi Hills by Colonel Swinhoe. It 
is said to oe allied to AT. tndra, Moore. It is possibly a seasonal form 
only of that ipedea. 
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453. NEPHERONiiL HipnA, rabricius. 

A true butterfly of the plains, occurring rarely in the Tend and 
in the low outer Talleys. 

454. Nephebonu atatas, Moore. 

This very beautiful and distinct species occurs from 1,000 to 
5,000 feet from April to November, and is not rare. 

455. Hebomoia OLAuapPE, Linnaeus. 

Common from March to November from the Terai up to 5,000 
feet. 

456. IxiAS PYBENE, Linnaeus. 

Common throughout tho warm months from 1,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation. It is highly seasonally variable ; the males of the dry- 
season forms flying early in the year are quite small and very lightly 
marked with black; the form %ing in tho rains is half as Targe 
a^ain, and is very richly coloured, with a heavy black border to the 
hindwing. 

Subfamily Papilionin^. 

457. Teinopalpus imperialis, Hope. 

In Sikhim this fine butterfly is known to occur on the tops of 
Birch Hill, Tiger Hill (Senchal), Tonglo, Tendong, and Rikisum, flying 
from April to August. It is found also in the Khasi and Naga Hills, 
and at Chang-yang in Central China. The female is far rarer than 
the male. 

458. Ornithoptera rhadamanthus, Boisduval. 

Common in the low valleys from May to October. It is found 
also in Western and Central China. 

459. Ornithoptera pompeus, Cramer. 

Still more common than the preceding, occurring with it and at 
the same time of the year. The North Indian form has been 
described as a distinct species by Felder as 0, cerheruSj but cannot, 
I think, be separated from the typical form, which was described from 
Batavia in Java. 

460. Papilio (Pangerana) astorion, Westwood. 

Common from April to December and from the level of the 
Terai up to 7,000 feet. 

461. Papilio (Pangerana) aidoneus, Doubleday. 

Far rarer than P. astorion^ Westwood, and found up to 8,000 feet, 
from April to November. 

462. Papilio (Byasa) ravana, Moore. 

A single pair of specimens of this snecies was recorded by 
Mr. Moore from Darjeeling in 1857. Mr. 'Iwes also possesses two 
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specimens from old collections ticketed Sikhim. It is s sp^es of 
tne Western HimalajaSi and it is yexy doal^ul if it occurs in Sikhim 
at all. 

463. Papiuo (? Byasa) plutonius, Oberthdr. 

Two female examples were obtained in 1884 by native collectors 
from the interior, pwhaps from Bhutan. None have been found since. 
It is found also in Western China. 

464. Papilio (? Byasa) ALCiNOUB, Kluff. 

Recorded by Moore from Bhutan. Mr. Iieech gives its distribu¬ 
tion as Western and Central China, Corea, Japan, aud the Looc^oo 
Islands. 

465. Papilio (Byasa) latbeiu.ii, Donovan. 

Better known as P. minereua, Gray. It occurs in the thick, high 
forests from 7,000 to 9,000 feet, from March to Aug^t, and is not 
common in collections. 

466. Papilio (Byasa) dasabada, Moore. 

A common species, occurring from 1,000 to 8,000 feet from April 
till November. The butterfly has a very powerful and disagreeable 
odour, which is perceptible even years after the death of the insect. 

467. Papilio (Byasa) philoxbnus, Gray. 

Common at the same elevations and times of year as P. datarada^ 
Moore. It occurs also in Siam, Western and Central China. 

468. Papilio (Panosmiopsis) bhetenob, Westwood. 

Occurs from -^nl to October, and from the level of the Terai up 
to 6,000 feet. Both sexes are rare, the female, which is tailed, 
especially so. It is found in Western and Central China. 

469. Papilio (Panosmiopsis) janaka, Moore. 

Rare, found from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in May and June. Mr. 
Wood-Mason described this species under the name of P. sikkmmsii, 

470. Papilio (Menelaides) abistolochias, Fabricius. 

An insect of the plains, but occurs commonly in the lower valleys 
throughout the warm months. It is widely distributed in Chipa. 

471. Papiuo (Achillides) pabis, Linnaeus. 

Very common from the Terai up to 5,000 feet, and flies all 
through the year except during the three coldest months. It is 
common in Western China. 

472. Papiuo (Achillides) kbishna, Moore. 

Occurs from May to August, from 3,000 to 9,000 feet. It is not 
uncommon on Senchal, and occurs in Western China. 
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473. Papilio (Achillides) ARCfTURUS, Westwood. 

Found with P. kri^hm^ Moore, and at the same seasons. By no 
means common in Bikhim. It occurs also in Western and Central 
China. 

474. Papilio (Sarbaria) ganesa, Doubloday. 

Occurs throughout the warm months at low elevations, and the 
male is very common. The female is, however, very rarc, as arc those 
of P. pariSf li. Jerishna, and P. arcturus, 

475. Papilio (Iliades) agenor, Linnmus. 

The Indian form is more generally known as P. androgcu8^ 
Cramer. The female is polymorphic, but three distinct (though each 
is more or h'ss variable) forma may be defined; the first is tailless, 
and i.s most like the male; the second is also tailless, but has a large 
white patch on the hindwing^ the third is tailed, and is much marked 
with white spots on the disc of the hindwing. The species has received 
fi vast nunibev of names, but it is more flnni doubtful if t)ie best of 
tlujiii rejnesent anything but “local races.’’ It is a very common 
spceie.s in Sikbim, and is found from April to December from llie Terai 
to 5,000 feet. The second form of the female is alone rare, tlie third 
is the commonest of the three forms. 

470. Papilio (Iliades) polymnestor, Cramer. 

Mr. Otto Moller obtained a single sped men in Sikhim. It i.s 
purely a species of the plains. 

477. Papilio (Sainia) protenor, Cramer, 

Somewhat rare in Sikhim, and occurs from 2,000 to 5,000 feet 
throughout the warm months. It is common in China. The female 
is still rarer, and lacks the patch of modified buff-coloured scales on 
the costa of the bind wing on the upperside. 

478. Pai’ILIO (Charus) helenus, Linneeus. 

Found throughout the summer commonly at the lower elevations 
and as high as 6,000 feet. It is probably the commonest Papilio 
occurring in Sikbim. It is found rignt across China to Japan. 

479. Papilio (Charus) chaon, Westwood. 

A common species at low elevations from April to October- 

480. Papilio (Tamera) castor, Westwood. 

Flies from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to October, and is less 
common than P. chaon^ Westwood, and P. heUnus, Linnmus. 

481. Papiuo (Laertias) polytes, Linnicus. ; 

A common species throughout the year, e:s;cept in^ the three' ' 

coldest months, at low elevations. The female is trimorphic; the first 
form is like the male; the second form mimics P. arktoUchice^ Fabrioius; 
and the third form mimics P. hector^ Linnseus. The latter form is 
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extremely rare in Sikliim, as the butterfly it mimics does not occur 
there, the second form is the commonest of the three. 

482. Papilio (Orphoidcs) erichtiionius, Cramer. 

A butterfly of the plains, found only at low elevations sparingly. 
Mr. Dudgeon has found its larva at 1,500 feet feeding on wila citron. 

483. Papilio fMenamopsis) slatebi, Howitson. 

A single-brooQcd species, which flies in April and Blay in the 
low outer valleys only. It is common at Sivoke. 

484. Papilio (Menamopsis) epycides, Hewitson. 

Also single-brooded, occurring in April and May at low -eleva¬ 
tions, especially at Sivoke. It appears to be very local, but^ is 
not rare where found in river-beds at 1,000 feet. It occurs also in 
Bhutan, the Khasi Hills, and Upper Biirmah ; also in Western China. 

485. Papilio (Chilasa) clytia, Linnaius. 

Occurs from Blarch to November commonly at low elevations. 

486. Papilio (Chilasa) panope, Linnajus. 

Found with P. c/y/fo, Linnseus, at the same elevations and seasons. 
I have no doubt that these two species are really one species, which 
is dimorphic in both sexes; but as this theory Ik never been proved, 
1 have kept them distinct. Mr. Dudgeon has noticed the two species 
flying together, but has not succeeded in taking the opposite sexes 
in copuld, 

487. Papilio (Paranticopsis) megarus, Westwood. 

Mr. Elwes records this species from Sikhim on the strength of 
an old specimen so labelled. Its occurrence there is more than 
doubtful. It is found not uncommonly in the Khasi Hills and south¬ 
wards. 

488. Papilio (Paranticopsis) xenocles, Doubleday. 

Flies in Sikhim from April to November from the level of the 
Terai up to about 3,000 feet. The males are fairly common, the 
females, as usual in the genus, are very rare. 

489. Papilio (Paranticopsis) macareus, Godart. 

Single-brooded and rather rare in Sikhim, occurs in the low outer 

valleys only from April to June. The Sumatran form has been 
described as P. macareus, var. xanthoma by Dr. Staudinger, the 
Bornean form as P. tmeareue, var. macarietua by Mr. Grose Smith 
f = P. maeareua, var. lomeenaia, Staudinger), and the Palawan form as 
P. maeareua, var. maecabcaua, also W Staudinger. ^ 1 have figured a very 
curious aberration of P. maeareua from Sikhim in^ the Journal of the 
Bombay Nktural History Society, vol. vii, page 345, n. 18, pi. I, fig. 1. 
maU (1892). 
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490. Papxuo (Cadugoides) aoestob, Gray. 

Single-brooded and rather rare, flying from March to May from 
6,000 to 7,000 feet. It is a beautiful mimic of Danaw tytiaj Gray, 
in both seies. A local race named reatrieia by Leech occurs in 
Central China. 

491. Papxuo (Pazala) olycebion. Gray. 

Probably single-brooded, and occurs at low elevatioxis in May 
and June. 

492. Papxuo (Pathysa) paphub, de Nic4viile. 

Occurs from 8,000 to 7,000 feet from May to July. It was 
described by Mr. Charles Oberthur as P. glycerion^ var. mandarinm 
before my description appeared^ bat as the species is a perfectly 
distinct one, and is not a ** variety’’ of P. glycerion, that species not 
occurring in China, I think the name P. paphm should stand. It is 
common in Western China. 

493. Papxuo f Pathysa) agetes, Westwood. 

Probably single-brooded. It occurs in the outer valleys, such as 
Sivoke, in April and May, and is rare. It occurs to the southwards 
as far as North-East Bumatra. 

494. Papxuo (Pathysa) antxpbates, Cramer. 

According to Mr. Otto Moller this species occurs from April till 
October in the lower valleys up to 3,000 feet. It is very common. 

495. Papxuo (Pathysa) anticbates. Doubleday. 

Single-brooded, occurs in Sivoke in April and May only, when 

it is very common. It is also found along the Rungeet road in the 
same months, but elsewhere it seems scarce. 

496. Papxuo (Pathysa) nomius, Esper. 

A species of the plains. A single straggler was obtained in 
Sikhim by Mr. Otto MOller. 

497. Papxuo (Dalchina) cloanthus, Westwood. 

Flies from April to October from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. By no 
means common in Sikhim. A slight local race, P. chanthuSf var. 
elynienu8f Leech, occurs in Western and Central China. 

498. Papxuo (Dalchina) sabpedon, Linnssus. 

Common throughout the warm months from 1,000 to 7,000 feet 
elevation. 

499. Papxuo (Zetides) eubypylub, linnseus. 

Very common in the low valleys from April to October. It is 
veiy variable in Sikhim as elsewhere, the forms P. iekphua, Felder, 
and P. meeuieuif Distant, occurring with the typical form at all 
seasons. 
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500. Papxlio (Zetides) bathtolbs, Zinken-Sommer. 

Bather less common than P. eurffpyluSy LinnsBus. but found at 
the same time and in the same places. It is equcdly Tariable and 
inconstant, these variations having received the names P. eMron, 
Wallace, A lathyelotdti,^ Honra^, and P. ehinmides^ Honrath. If 
occurs also in Central Cnina. 

501. Pafiuo (Zetides) agamemnon, Linneus. 

Common at low elevations throughout the year. 

502. Papiuo (Dabnsa) otas, Westwood. 

Very rare in Sikhim, and occurs from 6,000 to 7,000 feet on 
Birch Mill, Senchal, and Rikisum, in July and August, but is more 
common on the Labah ridge in Dating at 7,000 feet. It is found in 
Western China under the name of P. hercuUa^ Blanchard, = P. aeironf 
Leech, which seems to be a good local race. 

503. Papilio (Meandrusa) evan. Doubleday. 

Mr. G. C. Dudgeon possesses a male of this species taken at 
Stvoke on 15th Match, 1890. To the eastwards in Bhutan and the 
Ehasi Hills, it becomes somewhat common. 

504. Papilio machaob, linnseus. 

The particular form of this species which occurs only at high 
elevations in the interior has been named P. aik&itnenau by Mr. Moore. 
It flies in July and August. 

505. Parnassius hardwickii. Gray. 

Common on the higher ranges m the interior. It is exceed¬ 
ingly variable; the blackest specimens of the species I have ever 
seen have come from Sikhim, others again are very light coloured. 

506. Parnassius epaphus, Oberthur, var. sikkimbnsis, Elwes. 

Appears to be excessively rare. Mr. H. J. Elwes took it once 

near the Donkia Pass, 18,000 feet, in native Sikhim in September, 
1870, and in 1881 obtained fourteen specimens through a Bhutea 
plant collector from the Sikhim-Tibet frontier or in the Chumbi 
Valley. It does not appear to have been captured since. 

507. Parnassius acco, Gray. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes records a single specimen received at the same 
time as the fourteen examples of P. aikldmensiSf Elwes, above-men¬ 
tioned. 

508. Armakdia LiDDERDALii, Atkinsou. 

Both sexes occur not uncommonly during the summer on the top 
of a hill behind Buxa in Bhutan. Mr. W. Doherty has obtained the 
species in Assam. 
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Family HESPERnD-®. 

509. Obthoph(etub uddebdau, Elwes. 

Described from a single male in the British Museum, the exact 
locality from which it came being unknown. 

610. OafiXjA jatadeva, Moore. 

A rare species, recorded in Sikhim at low elevations from April 
to October. I possess five males and three females from Sikhim, and 
one female from the Khasi Hills. There are further specimens in 
the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

511. Calliaka pieridoides, Moore. 

I possess a single female example of this very rare species taken 
near Buxa in Bhutan. It is found also in Western China. 

512. PisoiiA ZENNARA, Moore. 

Mr. Otto Muller records this species from the low valleys from 
April to August. I possess five males and three females, all from 
Sikhim, one of the former taken in October, but it is a rare species. 

1 mention the number of specimens I possess of (7. JayadevOf Moore, 
and P. zennara, Jlkloore, as Colonel Swinhoe is desirous of knowing 
on what material I based my conclusions as to the correct sexing 
of these two species. I have seen no evidence of the existence of a 
third species in India in these two genera, as Colonel Swinhoe has 
suggested, though Lieutenant E. Y. Watson records a second species of 
the genus Pisolttf the ^^Chcetocnemc ” cerinthua of Felder, from Amboiu% 
which, to judge from the figure, must have been described from a 
female, as the forowing has a broad oblique white baud os have the 
females of (7. jayadeva and P. zennara, Mr. Leech records P. zennara 
from Western China. 

513. Satarupa gopala, Moore. 

Hare in Sikhim; found at low elevations only from Juno to 
Cct(»ber. It is widely spread. 1 possess specimens from Assam, 
Burmah, and Sumatra. 

514. Satabupa sambara, Moore. 

Very common, and occurs at low elevations throughout the warm 
months. 

515. Daimio bhaoava, Moore. 

Fairly common; occurs from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to 
October. 

516. Daimio nabaoa, Moore. 

Rather rare; found at low elevations only throughout the year 
except in the winter. Mr. Leech has describe a local race of ^is* 
species from Western and Central China as var. dufzrza* 
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517. Daimxo PHI8AHA, Moore. 

Occurs as high as MongpoO) 3}500 feet| and is not unoonunon at 
low eleyations from April to October. 

518. Sabanqesa dasahasa, Moore. 

Verj common at low eleyations throughout the warm months. 

519. CoLADENIA ZNDBANI, Moore. 

Common at low elevations throughout the year, but most common 
in the epring. 

520. CoLADENiA TISSA, Moore. 

Mr. Otto Mdller possessed a single example of this species, pro- 
bably taken in the Terai. If 0, Ossa is a distinct species, of which 
1 am by no means convinced, it would a]mear to be the form of 
€. indranif Moore, occurring in the plains of India. 

521. CoLADENU DAN, Fabricius. 

Extremely common from 1,000 to 4,000 feet, from March to 
November. Mr. Moore records **Hesperiq^^/atilif Kollar, from Darjee¬ 
ling, a Western Himalayan species, but probably C\ dan is the species 
meant. 

522. Celsnorrhinus badia, Hewitson. 

Excessively rare. There is one specimen in the Indian Bluseum, 
Calcutta, from Sikhim, obtained by Mr. Otto Muller; Mr. H. J. 
Elwes possesses a single specimen from Sikhim, Mr. G. C. Dudgeon 
one from Bhutan, taken in June, and the llev. Walter A. Hamilton 
has obtained it on one occasion in the Ehasi Hills, and has given mo 
three specimens. 

523. Celanobrhinus flavocincta, de Nicuville. 

Has so far only been procured near Buxa in Bhutan, where it 
appears to be very rare. 

524. CELiENOBBHlKUS CHAMUNDA, Moore. 

Rather rare; recorded op to 4,000 feet from March to November. 

525. CELiBNOBBHiNUs SUMITRA, Moore. 

Originally described from North-East Bengal. 1 have never been 
able to recognize it. Mr. Elwes states that he has **only three 
specimens taken in the forest near Rikisum in British Bhutan, at an 
elevation of 5,000 to 7,000 feet in August.” Mr. Leech records it 
from Western China, and figures the male. 

526. Cbl^obbhuius ledoooeba, Kollar. 

The commonest species of the genus in Sikhim as elsewherp, found 
from 1|000 to 4,000 feet from March to October. 
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527. Cel^nobbhxnus fdlomata, Moore. 

Common in the yirgin forest zone from 7)000 to 10)000 feet 
during the rains. 

528. Ceuenobbhzkus pybrba, de Nic^nlle. 

Found in Bhutan and the Khasi Hills. Nothing is known about 
its time of flight, as it has only been obtained by native collectors. 

529. CZLiENOBSHINUS PLAGIFEBA, do Nic^villo. 

Not uncommon in Sikhim and Bhutan. 

530. Gel^kobbhinus PATULA) de Nic^ville. 

Described from a single pair only from Sikhim. 

531. Ceuerobbeinus fusga, Hampson. 

Mr. G. C. Dudgeon has obtained a pair of this species in Sikhim, 
and I possess one female from thence. It was originally described 
from the Nilgiri Hills. 

532. Celanobbhuius niqbicars, de Nic^ville. 

Found at low elevations in Sikhim and Bhutan. 

533. CELjENOBBHINUS DHANADA, Moore. 

Rare in Sikhim, and found only at low elevations. Occurs in 
May to the east of the Teesta river. 

534. Taoiades bavi, Moore. 

A butterfly more of the plains than of the hills. Mr. Otto Mbller 
obtained a few roecimens of it in the Tend when he was manager of 
the Mohurgong Tea Estate. 

535. Tagudes gana, Moore. 

Occurs throughout the year at low elevations, but m not very 
common. The extent of the white area on the upperside of the 
hindwing is very variable. 

536. Taoiades atticus, Fabricius. 

A very variable species and excessively common in Sikhim, 
where it occurs at low elevations throughout the year. I have bred 
it; the larva feeds on bamboo. It occurs in Western China. 

537. Tagudes tabrica, Hewitson. 

Originally described horn Darjeeling. The type specimen 
appears to be still unique. 

.538. Taoiades pfalata, Moore. 

Rare; occurs at low elevations during the rains. 

539. Darpa banbu, Moore. 

Rare; occurs at low elevations only in April and May. Found 
also in the Khasi Hills. 
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540. Ctenophlum TA8ATA, Uoore. 

Rare; foond io April and May from 1,000 to 3,000 feet. It 
occurs also in Central and Eastern China. 

541. Tapena agni, de Nicd7ille. 

A rare species in Sikhim. 1 ]^7e taken it at Singla, at about 
1,500 feet elevation, in October. 

542. Tapena LAXMi, de Nicdville. 

Originally described from a female example from the Thaungyin 
forests in middle Tenasserim, Burma. Major J. F. l^colm Fawcett 
obtained a single male example at Singla in Sfoy, at about 1,500 feet 
elevation. 

543. Odontoptilum sues, Moore. 

Common from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to October. 

544. Capbona STBiCBTHtTB, Felder. 

Mr. Otto Moller obtained a few specimens of this species during 
the time he lived in the Terai. It does not appear to occur lu the hills. 
Mr. Dudgeon records it from Bhutan at 1,500 feet, in May and July. 

545. Hespebu galba, Fabricius. 

Also obtained by Mr. Otto Moller during his residence in the 
Terai. Mr. Dudgeon notes its occurrence on uie outer spurs at 1,500 
feet. 

546. SuASTUS GBEMiuB, Fabricius. 

Very common at low elevations throughout the year. The larva 
feeds on palms, and the female butterfly in Calcutta often enters the 
houses to lay her eggs on the leaves of the ornamental palms so 
common in rooms in India. 

547. SuASTUB ADiTus, Moore. 

Very rare in Sikhim, as, indeed, it is everywhere, and is found 
in the low valleys only daring the rains. 

548. SuADA SWEBGA, do Nicdville. 

Rare in the low valleys from June to October. It has a wide 
range. I possess specimens from Burmah, the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, and Java. 

549. Iambbix salbala, Moore. 

Common at low elevations throughout the year. 

.530. Kokutuaialob butlebi, \Vood-Mason and de Nicdville. 

Bare in Sikhim, and found at low elevations probably through¬ 
out the year. 

551. Aebouachub BTiGMATA, Moore. 

Not very rare; occurs from 1,000 to 4,000 feet throughout the 
warm months. 
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6,02. AkuoMACHUS JHORA, do Nic4nlle. 

Found in the low Talleys and up to 4,000 feet from April to 
November. 


558. AKROMAcnus kali, de Nic<^yille. 

Somewhat rare, and is found with A. y/wra, de Nic^ville. I have 
taken both in October in the Jebi Kola jhora close to the turbine house 
of the Tukvar Tea Estate at about 3,500 feet elevation. 

554. Sebastonyma dolopia, Hewitson. 

Occurs at low elevations from April to October, and is never 
very common. 

655. Pedestes masuriensis, Moore. 

Appears to occur only in native Sikhim from June to August 
at from 5,000 to 6,000 feet eleyation. 

556. Pedestes pandita, de Nic^ville. 

Native collectors bnng this species in large numbers with 
/’. vm-wnchahj Moore ; the two species appear to fly together. Otto 
lilollor rrcoids its occurrence from 2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation. 

557. Arnetta ATKixsONi, Moore. 

A common species, occurring, I believe, at rather high elevations, 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. It is highly affected by the seasons, the 
dry-season form having been named Isoteinon** siihtesiacma and 

” kJumamts by Mr. Moore, the wct-scason form being the true 
A. atkinsoniy Moore. 

558. ITyarotis adrastus, Cramer. 

Occurs from April to October from 4,000 feet to the level of 
the Tcrai, and is not rare. 

559. IsMA CEPiiALA, Hewitson. 

Common at low elevations from April to October. Colonel 
Swinlioc has recently described the ordinary male of this variable 
species from a single example from “Shillong’^ as Ima iiota. 

500. ZoGRAPiiETUS SATWA, de Nicdville, 

Occurs rather commonly from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April 
to October. 


ZoonArwFTrs rr iVTPrwis. de Nim'ville. 
very in aiRmni. x once took it at about 1,000 feet oIava 

Z SiDgla flat It ocenra ^ 4utan. tallh 

and Ae Andamans, and not improbably the 2. ogygia Hewitson* 

tom S^atra. u the same species, in which case the^tti name‘hsi 
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562. ^ Hatapa abia, Moore. 

Obtained by Mr. Otto Mdller in the Terai only. Theapeoira Beeins 
to be confined to the plainsi is very common in Oidcntta, and occnn ai 
far south as Ceylon, tho Andamans, Sumatra, Nias, and Java. 

563. Matapa dbuna, Moore. 

Not common; occurs from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to 
November. 

564. Matapa sasivarna, Bloore. 

Rare; occurs throughout tho year at low elevations. 

565. Matapa siiALaRAHA, de Nicdville. 

Fairly common from 1,000 to 4,000 feet from April to Novem» 
ber. Colonel Swinhoe records a specimen of this very local species 
from the Andaman Isles sent to him by the late Mr. R. Wimberley. 
M» arm, Moore, is very common at Port jilair, but I have never received 
M, ahalgrama from thence. As 1 sent Mr. Wimbcrlcy many butterflies 
from Sikhim in exchange for local species, it is liiglily pi obable, 1 
think, that a specimen of‘AT. ahalgrama from Sikhim became mixed up 
with his Andamanese butterflies. 

566. Erionota thrax, Linnmus. 

Brought in at times in considerable numbers from low eleva¬ 
tions by the native collectors. Its larva feeds on the plantain, 
which is cultivated everywhere, and also grows wild in the jungle. 

567. Ebionota acroleuca, Wood-Mason and de Nicdville. 

Very rare. I obtained ono example, Mr. Otto Molicr two only 
in Sikhim, after many years’ assiduous collecting. It occurs also in 
Western and Central China, and has been named grandia 

by Leech. It has Deen named by six different writers since 1881. 

568. PuDiciTiA PiroLUS, do Nicdville. 

Excessively rare. I possess the pair of type specimens taken near 
Buxa in Bhutan, and have received one more male from the Khosi 
Hills, generously presented to me by tho Rev. Walter A. Hamilton. 

569. Gangara thyrszs, Fabricius. 

Rarer than JS. thraxy Linnaeus, found at low elevations only. The 
larva feeds on palms, esxzecially on the date-palm. 

570. Pamfhila avarti, de Nicdville. 

Described in 1886 from two specimens obtained by native collec¬ 
tors probably at high elevations near the passes, and not seen since. 

571. OcHUS SUBVITTATUS, Moore. 

Not uncommon at low elevations from April to October. 
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573. Tabactboceba. danna, Moore. 

Recorded by Mr. Moore from Bhutan, but found only in the 
Weeteru HimalayaB as far as I know. 

574. Ampittu mabo, Fabricius. 

Mr. Otto Mbller took this species in the Terai only. 

575. Padbaoka oola, Moore. 

Not rare at low elevations throughout the warm months. It is 
found also in Central China. 

576. Padbaona daba, Kollar. 

Very common throughout the year from 1,000 to 5,000 feet. 

577. Padbaona mjeboides, Butler. 

Occurs at the same times and seasons with the last-mentioned 
species. 

578. Telicota augus, Lidneus. 

Very rare in Sikhim. During many years collecting Mr. Otto 
Mbller obtained one or two specimens only. 

579. Telicota bambusje, Moore. 

Excessively common in Sikhim, occurring in all the warm months 
in abundance from 1,000 to 5,000 feet elevation. It is found also in 
Central China. 

580. Baobis (Chapra) MATHIAS, Fabricius. 

Very common from 1,000 to 8,000 foet from March to December. 
Occurs thoughout China and Japan. 

581. Baobis (Chapra) agna, Moore. 

Kept by Lieutenant £. Y. Watson distinct from B, mathias, 
Fabricius, and said by him to be the same species as B, chaya^ Moore. 
Occurs in Sikhim witn B. mathitUf from which it .may be known by 
its smaller spots in the forewing. 

582. Baobis (Chapra) sinensis, Mabille. 

^tter known as Chayra prominenSi Moore, and of which Pamphila 
timiliSf Leech, is a synonym. Not very common. Occurs from 1,000 
to 5,000 feet throughout the warm months. It is found also in 
Western and Central China. 

583. Baobis (Pamara) bada, Moore. 

Lieutenant £. Y. Watson retains this species as distinct from the 
next. It occurs rarely at low elevations. 

584. Baobis (Parnara) guttatus, Bremer and Qrey. 

Also found at low elevations throughout the year. 

585. Baobis (Pamaia) colaca, Moore. 

Not uncommon at low elevations from March to December. 
Occurs also in Western China. 
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586. Baobis (Parnara) BETAmj Moore. 

Found at low elevations commonly during the rains. 

587. Baosxs (Parnara) assamenbiS} Wood-Mason and de Nicdville. 

Occurs commonly at low elevations from Mwch io December. 

588. Baobis (Parnara) paqaba, de Nicdville. 

Common, the native collectors sometimes luring it in consider¬ 
able numbers. It occurs at Singla and at other places at a low 
elevation. 

589. Baobis (Parnara) flebeu^ de Nic^ville. 

When describing this species I carefully compared it with 
Parnara’’ Samara, Moore, and also described the differences in the 
prebensores. Mr. Elwes^ says I do not allude to P. hmara in my 
description. B, pUheia is a common species at a low elevation in 
Sikhim. 

'590. Baobis (Parnara) austeki, Moore. 

Not rare; occurs at low elevations throughout the year, and is 
found also in Western and Eastern Ohina^ 

591. Baobis (Parnara) tulsi, de Nic5ville. 

Rare in Sikhim and in the Ehasi Hills, common in Upper 
Burmah, and is found in Java also. I caught the type specimen 
below Darjeeling at about 3,000 feet elevation in October. 

592. Baobis (Parnara) PELLUcmA, Murray. 

Better known as Parnara UxmOy Moore, of which the var. quinque- 
puncia of Mabille, from Japan, is a local race. Very common at low 
elevations throughout the year. It occurs as far south as Sumatra, 
and has been described and figured by Mr. W. L. Distant as Baoria 
ehaya, Moore. It is found in Japan, Corea, the Kurile Islands, Amur- 
land. Central and Western China. 

593. Baobis (Parnara) eltola, Hewitson. 

Common in Sikhim from 1,000 to 7,000 feet, all through the year. 

594. Baobis oceu, Hewitson, 

Escessively common all through the warm months of the year, 
and is found from 1,000 to 5,000 feet. It is extremely variable, md 
has been called many bad names. ^ It varies in the forewing being 
immaculate through every gradation of variation till the maximum 
number of eight hyaline spots is reached, and that in both ^ sexes. 
Colonel Swiimoo in his paper on the Butterfiies of the Khasi Hills 
tries to bolster up some of these inconstant forms which have been 
raised to specific rank, but his persistent efforts in this direction 
are not likely to bo followed by serious lepidopterists. It is found also 
in Western, Central, and Eastern China. 
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595. Halpe moobei, Watson. 

Better known in India as JS, beiurMf Hewitson. Recorded irom 
Sikhim by Colonel Swinboe, thou^ Mr. Otto Mbller does not seem 
to have ever obtained it there, it is a common butterfly of the 

P lains, especially so in Calcutta, and may well be found in ^e 
'erai and on the outer slopes of the hills. 

596. Halpe homolea, Hewitson. 

Better known perhaps as S, Hkhma^ Moore. It is an excessively 
common species in Sikhim at low elevations throughout the warmer 
months. Colonel Swinhoe has recently described five new sp^es of 
Halpef all from ** Shillong,” though probably not one of them is to be 
found at that hill station, but many miles away from it in the low hot 
valleys at the foot of the hills. Four of these new species ” are from 
single specimens, one species f^m two examples. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that any of them will obtain currency; they are 
almost certainly bad species all of them. 

597. Halpe sepabata,. Moore. 

Occurs in the forests about Senchal from 6,000 to 9,000 feet, 
especially in the rains. 

598. Halpe kumara, de Nic^ville. 

A rare species, which occurs also in Bhutan. 

599. Halpe htsie, de Nic^ville. 

Originally described from the Naga Hills. Mr. G. C. Dudgeon 
possesses a single female taken in Bhutan in May. 

600. Halpe gupta, de Nicdville. 

Apparently confined in India to Sikhim, and I believe it to occur 
only at the higher elevations from 6,000 to 9,000 feet. It is found 
also in Western China. 

601. Halpe cebata, Hewitson. 

Found at low elevations commonly throughout the year. 

602. Halpe zeha, Hewitson. 

This species has a wide range and is found m far south as Nias 
island off the West coast of Sumatra. In Sikhim it is quite common, 
and is found from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from April to November. 

603. Halpe aina, de Nicdville. 

A very rare species. I have no precise record of its time and 
place of appearance. Colonel Swinhoe records it from the SIlAsi 
‘'Is. 

604. CupiTHA PUBBEEA, Moore. 

Not common, occurs at low elevations only, and is found 
hroughout the warm months. 
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605. Notocbyfta FBi8THAMEi.li, Boiaduyal. 

Better known as Plemneura ulysoty Moore. lieutenant Watson 
keeps the N, ewvtfmcia of Felder, described from China, as a dislinot 
species. I have seen the type specimen at Vienna, which is a female. 
As the white band on the underside of the forewing does not nearly 
reach the costa, it is probably distinct from N, fikthameUiy but is near 
to N, reitrictay Moore. N, feiiihmmlii is one of the commonest 
species occurring in Sikhim, and is found in all the months of the 
year except the two or three coldest, and from 1,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation. It is found also in Western China, and has been defined 
as a local race under the name of rectifaseia by Leech. 

606. Notocbypta bestricta, Moore. 

Colonel Swinhoe says this species is commoner in the Andaman 
Isles than N, paralysosy Wood-Mason and de Nic4vUle, and goes on 
to say that the latter appears to him to be identical with 
thameliiy omitting to notice the very distinctive white spotting of the 
hind wing on the underside which makes N, para/ysos unique in the 
genus. N. reairkta in Sikhim is a verV common species at low 
elevations throughout the warm months. It is found auK) in Western 
and Central China and in the Loochoo Islands. 

607. Udaspes folus, Cramer. 

Occurs in the low valleys commonly throughout the year. 

608. Babacus septentbionum, Wood-Mason and do Nic^vUle. 

A very rare species in Sikhim and obtained only by Mr. Otto 
Mbller in the Terai. Mr. Dudgeon has a male taken in March, and 
a female in August, both &om a low elevation in Baling. 

609. Astictoptebus olevascems, Moore. 

Also a Terai species, of which Mr. Otto MOller obtained a few 
specimens. The typical Sikhim form has the markings on the under* 
aide nearly obsolete. It occurs in Calcutta and is very common in 
Burmah. It is variable, and one of these s%ht and inconstant 
varieties has recently been named A. kada by Colonel Swinhoe. It 
occurs right across China to Hainan island, and the Cyehopid^^^ 
ehinemU of Leech, C, henriei of Holland, and Sieropia ” nubiltu of 
Mabille, are synonyms. 

610. Ke^a diocles, Mooro. 

Very common at low elevations from March to December. It is 
widely spread, and is found in Sumatra and Java. 

611. PiBDAMA BUDOLPHU, Elwes and do Nicdville. 

I know of only two specimens of this very rare secies from 
Sikhim, both femams, and one each in the collecnon of Colonel A. M. 
Lang, B.E., and myself, the latter taken by Mr. J. Gammie. I l^ve 
both sexes from Java. 
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612. Plastikoia. noeih, 6e Nic4nlle. 

All the roecies of this genus appear to ^ rare, speoimens being 
procured only one at a time and at distant inter?ali. P. no^ is no 
exception to this role. It is found in the low hot yalleys from liay 
to August. 

613. PlTHAUBIA MUBDAYA, Moore. 

Common throughout the warmer months at low elevations. 

614. PlTHAUBIA STBAMmEiPEHNis, Wood-Mason and de Nic4ville. 

The females of both the species of PUhavria are very rare, though 

the males of both are so common. The present species occurs from 
April to November from 1,000 to 3,000 feet elevation. It is found in 
Western China. 

615. Cbeteus CTBiNA, ^pwitson. 

Originally described by Hewitson from Daijeeling. I over¬ 
looked the aescription, and described it later on and figured it as 
Pamara parca, 1 possess a single example from Sikhim, taken in 
October. Mr. G. C. Dudgeon has obtained both sexes from the east 
of tbe Tista river in Sej^mber and October. It is found also in the 
Khasi Hills. 

616. Iton semamoba, Moore. 

Very rare in Sikhim, but I have taken it myself at about 3,000 
feet in October. It occurs as far south as North-East Sumatra. 

617. ISMENE ATAFHUB, WatSOn. 

Lieutenant E. Y. Watson has recentljr-shown that this species is 
distinct from the true /. cedipodea, Swainson, from Sumat]^ It is 
rather rare in Sikhim, occurring at low elevations only. 

618. IsMENE JAIHA, Moore. 

Not common, and found at low elevations only. 

619. ISMENE AHABA, Mooro. 

Bare; occurs from 1,000 to 3,000 feet during the warm months. 

620. Ibmenx vasutana, Moore. 

Bure; flies during the summer in the lower valleys. 

621. IsMENB ANADi, de Nicdvillo. 

Probably the rarest species of the genus occurring in Sikhim. 
It is found at a low elevation only, as far as is known. 

022. ISMERB HABIBA, MOOTO. 

Somewhat common. 1 have on several occasions caught it 
myself in the low valleys in October. It occurs in Java. 

623. Ibicehe oKmATA, Moore. 

Very rare, especially the female. Found in tiie low hot valleys 
only from May to October. Mr. Leech describes a local race from 
Western China as var. lara. 
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624. Hasoba Bi^EAi Moore. 

A common species in both sexes from 1,000 to 4,000 feet from 
April to November. 

625. Hasoba andba, de NicdvOle. 

A rare species about which not much is known, though Mr. 
Dudgeon informs me that he has recently procured about twenty males 
and one female in March, April and M^ at 4,000 feet in Baling. It 
occurs also in the Khasi Hills, and in Western and Central China. 

626. Haboba chabbona, Plbtz. 

Not uncommon in Sikhim, but hitherto overlooked. The male has 
no ** male-mark,” and both sexes possess a small subcostal yellow dot 
in the forewing which is never found in the next species. 

627. Hasoba (Parata) chbohub, Cramer. 

Fairlj common during the rains at low elevations, otherwise rare 
in Sikhim. It is found also in Western China. Colonel Swinhoe 
records Hatora vitta^ Butler, originally described from Borneo, from 
Sikhim, but 1 have failed to recognise the species from thence, unless 
it be H, chahroM, 

628. Bibasis sena, Moore. 

Occurs rarely in the low valleys only. It is foiipid to the south as 
far as North-East Sumatra, from whence I possess specimens. 

629. Babamia exclamationis, Fabricius. 

Oneof the commonest of the Skippers” found in Sikhim. It flies 
from April to October, and occurs from 1,000 to 6,000 feet elevation; 

630. Bhopalocamfta benjamini, Gu5rin. 

Also common; flies throughout the ^ear at from 1,000 to 7,000 
feet elevation. It occurs right across China to Japan. 

631. ^^Isoteinon” flavalum, de Nic4ville. 

The type specimen of this species is unique, and was obtained 
in native Sikhim. It is now in London in the possession of 
Mr. J. H. Leech, who bought Mr. Otto Holler’s collection, so is not 
available for examination with a view to place it in its true position 
in accordance with Lieutenant E. Y. Watson’s revision of the genera 
of the HetperUdts, 
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VoTS.—The books consulted for this papor are Gunther's Reptiles of British India " 
and the “Rcptilia and Batrachia of British India," by fioulcnaer. 

1 do not thiuk there are either tortoises or turtles found in Independent Sikhim. although 
at least one tortoise is found in the Terai. If any are found in Indo* 
pendent Sikhim, they should precede the lizards in the order as abore. 

J. Gahmie—30>8-91. 


Ten species of lizards are recorded from Sikhim, five of which are 
skinks j one is a gecko or wall-lizard; one gho- 
^ samp; the common bloodsucker; Japaliira variegatay 

which is popularly known by the European visitors as the chame* 
leon on account oi its rather ^howy colours, but does not belong to 
that lamily; and a beautiful glass-snake {OpJmuuriis gracilis) which, 
as it is limbless, is often mistaken for a true snake, but can be readily 
recognized as belonging not to the snake but to the lizard family by 
the presence of ^elids. The gho-samp. is the only large member 
of the family in Sikhim. It grows to a length of 4 leet. Its hesh is 
eaten by the natives and considered a delicacy. 

The common cobra {Kaia tripudiam) is not uncommon. It 
keeps chiefly to the wanner slopes under 4,000 feet, but has been 
taken as high as 8,000. The ordinary length of an adult is five 
feet, but individuals of over six feet are occasionally killed. The 
species is variable in colour, but the Sikhim variety is usually of a 
uniform brownish-olive above, with a large ocellus, edged and centred 
with black, on the dilatable neck: beneath, for a few inches from 
the chin it is whitish crossed by a broad black band, and the rest of 
the lower parts black. Naia Imganis (the giant cobra) is also found 
in the lower valleys, but seldom ascends above 4,000 feet. It 
feeds mostly on other snakes, and grows to a length of 12.or 13 feet, 
of which the tall is 2^ feet. In colour the adult is of a uniform 
bi jwnish-black with injdistinct darker cross bands, but the young 
is much more gaily coloured, being jet black, beautifully ringed, 
from the snout to the tip of the tail, with white bands of about 
a quarter of an inch or more in breadth, the intervening black 
spaces being three or four times as broad. One of the pit-vipers 
(Ancistrodon hmalayanui) rare in Sikhim, and occurs between 
5,000 and 10,000 feet. It is brown, spotted or banded with black, 
and grows to nearly 3 feet in length. The other three pit-vipers 
belong to the genus Trmeresurusy and are of repulsive aspect, 
having diort tailg and triangular shaped heads which are cover^ 
with numerous small scales instead of a few large shields as in 
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most other snakes. T, monikola is thick bodied, and measnres about 
2 feet in length, of T^hich the tail is only 8^ inches. It is reddish* 
brown with two rows of large, square, black spots along the omer 
parts of the back, and a row of smaller ones on each side. %e 
under parts are marbled brown and white. T, carinatm is grass 
green with a yellowish tail and a white line running along the 
lower body scales. It is not so heavy as T, moniMa^ but is about 
a foot longer. T, gramineusy the third species, is also grass green, 
but the line along the outer scales is bright red, and the tail is 
reddish. Both of the green species keep to the *hot valleys, ascend¬ 
ing to about 4,000 feet, but T. monmoh ascends to over 5,000. 
The Sikhim variety of t^ krait, Bungarus cceruleusy is of a uniform 
blackish-brown and is not common. ^ Bungarus hungaroides is one 
of the rarest of snakes, and has been collected at 5,000 and 6,800 
feet. It grows to over 2^ feet in length, and is not unlike the 
young of the giant cobra, being black, banded with white. CaUophk 
macMIandiiy the remaining venomous species, is red above and white 
below, with a very distinctly-defined black vertebral stripe running 
the whole length of the body, and 'irregularly-shaped broadisb 
black bands crossing the sides and belly, but not meeting on the 
back by about half an inch, and between these black bands is a 
large ventral spot of the same colour. The head, which is small, 
is banded black and white. It is not uncommon between 5,000 and 
7,000 feet. Considering the number of venomous species in Sikhim, 
the immunity of both man and beast in it from snaKe-bite is remark¬ 
able. Fatal cases are almost unknown, and even trivial cases are of 


rare occurrence. 

Of the non-venomous species, three attain to considerable dimen¬ 
sions. The largest of them, by far, is Python molurtUy whose usual 
length is 12 feet, but individuals of 16 to 20 feet are not very 
rare. It frequents low elevations, and feeds on small deer and other 
mammals which it kills by compression. The second in size is Zaocya 
nigromarginaUtSy a veiy beautifm snake of the cool forests between 
4,000 and 6,000 feet. It is green (turning blue in spirits) with a 
broad black band on each side of tne hinder half of the body and 
tail, and all the green soales are margined with black. It is rather 
thick bodied and grows to nine feet in length. It is peculiar among 
the Sikhim snakes in having an even number of rows of scales 
(14), all the others having odd numbers, viz., one vertebral row 
ana an even number on each ride. The third in size is Zamenk 
mueotus, Ibe well-lmowti rat-snake, which grows to seven feet in 
length. Of the other genera, Tropidonotva is the most numerous, 
being represented by five species. Several of them swim well, and 
one, t, tnaerophthalmu8y .has the misfortune to resemble the common 
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cobra somewbat in colouration and in baying a dilatable neck, and 
suffers accordingly, as it is often mistaken for it and mercilessly 
killed. There are four species each of Coluber and Dipeas; three 
of Traehmhium; two eacn of SimoteSf Ablabes, and Tpphlopa, and 
fiye genera are each represented in Sikhim by a single species only. 
Among them the more notable are hendropUa pwta^ a prettily- 
coloured slender tree-snake, and Dryophia praainua^ a handsome green 
whip-snake, which grows to 7 feet in length, and is graceful in its 
movements. Both, although perfectly innocuous, are of ferocious 
and aggressive habits. Amblycepkalua monticola^ the only blunt-head 
in Sikhim, is alone among the Sikhim non-venomous snakes in being 
without the shield lying between the nasal and praeocular shields, 
whilst it is (the loreal shield), with thw solitary exception, present in 
all the harmless species, and is absent in every one of the venomous; 
so that in Sikhim the non-veQomous species can at once be distin¬ 
guished from the venomous, with the one exception mentioned, by the 
presence of the loreal shield which lies above the lip, and between 
the shield in contact with the front of the eye and the one in which 
the nostril is pierced. As already mentioned, none of the venomous 
sorts have this particular shield. 

Of frogs and toads, there are about 16 species. Seven of them 

Frog. Hid to.d..*c. belong to the genus Sma; iowc to 

three to Bu/Of and one each to Cophophryne and 
Leptobraehium, Amongst them are several prettily-coloured tree- 
frogs. The natives eat five species, and consider them tasty and 
wholesome food. They catch them at night by the light of bam¬ 
boo torches, which so dazzles the creatures that they remain motion¬ 
less and allow themselves to be caught. The Lepchas call the 
edible frog of the Upper ITorests Lhak-pok-thalak,” 

while the Nepali name is Mhun-paba,” and all natives agree that 
this kind is the best eating. It is even said that every kind of frog 
can be eaten, except the big toad with poisonous warts on his wy, 
When the Lepchas make a bigger catch than they can eat fresh, they 
gut and smoke-dry the surplus for future use, when they will keep 
good for years, but get so hw and tough as to require much boiling. 
The edible frog named above is said to eat the young shoots of 
the^ << Mailing ” bamboo. Several of the species are recognized by 
their call. There is but one species of tailed-batrachian, a newt, 
{Tyhbotnton verrueoaua)- and it is rare. There is also but one 
burrowing-batrachian, Xchthyophia numochrouaf which is fairly common 
about 3-—5,000 feet elevation. Were it not for its distinct head and 
eyes, it might easily be overlooked for one of the large earthworms. 
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BIRDS. 

Nonu—11>« booki MDinU«d for thii pspcr an Jorlon'o Birds of Isdlo.” Ostei^ " BIrdo 
of lo^*' sad Homo sod Msmall’s '* Osom Birds id In^s." 

J. Osiaai—SS4>01. 

Ih no part of the world of an e^nal area are birds more profusely 
repiesentea in species than in Sikhim, where there are between 560 
and 600. They vai^ in size from the gigantic lammer^yer, of about 
4 feet in length and 94 feet across the outs^tched mngs, down to 
a tiny flower-p^er, J)%eaum barely exceeding 3 inches 

from the end of its beak to the tip of its tail. There are mur species 
of kingfishers, but none are numerous in indmduals; no doubt owing 
to the scarcity of fish, their natural food. They chiefly frequent the 
streams cl the lower yalleys and rarely are found above 4,000 feet. 
The smallest, and at the same time prettiest of them all, is Ctyx 
iriffnctylaf a lovely little creature^ of al^ut 5 inches in length, and 
coloured with rufous, white, and diflerent shades of glistening blue and 
violet.. HaUytmcoromondeUanttSj another beautiful species, is of a nearly- 
uniform rich rufous colour overlaid with shining peach. The largest 
of all is crested, and spotted black and white. Alce^ hmgaUmU^ 
the fourth spedes, dosely resembles the English kingfisher, but is 
smaller. The other more conspicuous birds frequenting stream-sides 
are forktails, redstarts, a dipper, and a whistling-thrush. The 
forktails, of which there are four spedes. are quite ^aracteristic of 
the darkly wooded mountain torrents of Sikhim. There they are at 
home on the rocks amidst the roar^ and the spray, but dash up the 
streams, wi^ a weird sort of screaming noise, when suddenly disturb¬ 
ed. They are coloured black and white. In the winter season the 
white-capped redstart, Chimarrhornis leucon^hala^ is a conspicuous and 
common object of the lower stream beds, but goes high up to breed. 
It is chastely dad in a black coat and vest and a snow-white cap, and is 
rufous below. The dipper is of a uniform brown colour, ananas the 
remarkable power of walking under the water where it finds its prin¬ 
cipal food. The whistling-thrush is a large handsome yellow*billed 
bird, over a foot long and of a black colour overlaid with glistening 
cobalt-blue. It is, perhap, the most frequently noticed of the birds 
frequenting the stream-sides between 3,000 and^8,000 feet devation. 

Of woodpeckers there are about a dozen species. These readily 
attract attention by their showy colours and the habit, which their 
race have, of climbing on trees and tapping the stems in search of the 
larvm of beetles, their favourite food. The spedes found in Sikhim 
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VBTj in 8126 from the black and white Yungipieus ruMeafutf 5} 
inches in length, to the yellow-naped CkryiopKUgma of 14 inches. 
They ere most numerous in the low, hot valleys, but several of the 
species are found at considerable elevations. There is but one 
permanent resident belonging to the parrot family, PaUsomia 
ticepSf and it is very abundant on the lower slopes from October till 
March, when it ascends to high elevations to breed. It is green, with 
a slaty-coloured head, and about 16 inches long. Occasionally, but 
rarely, stragglers of one or two of the plains* species are to be seen. 
About a dozen species of cuckoos visit Sikhim. Among them is the 
European cuckoo, whose call may be heerd all day long, in the season, 
from about 3,500 feet upwards, but is commonest above 6,000 feet. 
By far the prettiest of them all is Chrytococeyx Hodgsoni, the emerald 
cuckoo. Above, it is of a brilliant emerald-green with a golden sheen, 
and below white, barred with^ shining green. It is a small bird, not 
being much more than half a foot in length. The fork-tailed cuckoo, 
Sttrnieulua dicruroideSy closely resembles the common king-crow, but 
its call, a whistling note five or six times repeated, betrays it. 

The long-tailed honey-suckers or sun-birds are not excelled in 
beauty by any other of the Sikhim species. There are five of them, 
all belonging to the genus ^Ihopyga, The males of all of them 
are richly coloured on the bead and long tail feathers, with lustrous 
metallic hues of different shades which change and fiash in the sun 
with every movement. The prevailing colours of jdS, tgnicatula are 
scarlet and violet; of nipaUmia steel-green, maroon, and yellow, 
with flame-colour on the breast; and of saturata violet anq black. 
Their carved bills are long and slender, and their bodies are elegantly 
shaped. They are found from the lowest valleys up to about 7,000 
feet. There are several nuthatches, of which 8itta formoaa is by far 
the handsomest. It is found about 6,000 feet, and like its cogeners, 
climbs about on trees in search of food after the manner of wood¬ 
peckers. The European hoopoo passes through Sikhim on its way to 
the plains in the autumn, and again in the spring on its return journey. 
There are three minivets, all of them remarkable for the gay plumage of 
both sexes, and for the extreme way the sexes of the same species mffer 
from each other in colour. The male of the largest one, Perieroeotua 
apeeioitta, is a vermilion-red with black head, wings, and back, whilst 
its female is of the same pattern, but the colours are yellow and ashy- 
grey. It is abundant up to about 4,000 feet, and feeds in consider¬ 
able parties. A flock of them seen flying in the bright sunshine is 
one of the sights of Sikhim not readily forgotten. There are two 
racket-tailed uongos, both of which have two of their tail feathers 
lengthened in a peculiar manner. fVom the end of tiie ordinary ^ 
the outer feathers have a naked shaft of nearly a foot in length ending 
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in a twisted barbed portion 6f some 3 inches long. When seen fljdng 
some distance off, the naked shafts are not readily perceptive, and 
the whole looks like a large bird chased by .two small ones. Both 
species affect the dark jimgles in the hot yaflej^s below 8,000 feet. It 
is said that they can easily be taught to imitate other birds and noises. 
In the same places, but keeping still more to the deep shade of trees, 
is a loyely trogon, Harpactes Hodgtmu Its prevailing colour is 
crimson. 

Among the flycatchers, of which there are about 26 species in 
Sikhim, several being seasonal residents only, the fairy blue-chats are 
the most remarkable. There are several species, all common in the 
cool forests between 4,000 and 8,000 feet. The males of them all 
are brilliantly marked with different shades of glistening blue, but 
the females are demurely clothed in brown, with the blue of the male 
confined to a small spot on each side of the neck. Nitidula Hodgsonif 
the pigmy blhe flycatcher, which occurs about the same elevations, 
is one of the smallest and prettiest of the Sikhim birds. It is only 3f 
inches long. Stoparola mlanopa^ the verditer-flycatcher, breeds in 
Sikhim at elevations over 5,000 feet, but is absent in winter. It is 
strildngly coloured, being of an almost uniform verditer-blue, and as it 
keeps to the road-udes, is one of the best known birds. A beautiful 
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crest black, and the rest of the plumage white with black shafts. Its 
tail grows to 14 inches in length. The white of the adult male is 
chiefly replaced in the female and young males with chestnut. There 
are eight or nine species of wrens, and they are mostly found creeping 
about among the undergrowth and fallen logs of the forests from 5,000 
feet upwards, but the prettiest and rarest of them all. Troglodytes pune- 
totos, is found as low as 2,000 feet. Of the true thrush family there 
are about a dozen representatives. One or two of them are fair song¬ 
sters, the best being Geocichla citrina^ a handsome blue and orangey 
coloured ground thrush of the hot valleys up to about 4,000 feet. 
The male of Merula boulboulf which is not unlike an English black¬ 
bird, but has a grey wing bar, is also a fair songster. It is found 
abundantly from 5,000 feet upwards. A fieldfare, Planes ficus atrc- 
guktrtSf abounds in large flocks in the cold season, but goes further 
norl^ to breed. A prettily marked mountain-thrush, Oreoeincla 
daumat may often be seen turning over the fallen leaves in the lower 
forests. It is of a brown colour spotted with white and ^e feathers 
fringed with black. It is of solitary habits, and rarely is more than 
one seen at a time. Laughing-thrushes and babblers are numcirotts 
both in species and individual, and mostly occur in the forests and 
scrub over 6,000 feet elevation, but one or two species are found down 
to the bottoms of the hottest valleys. They usually feed in small flocks, 
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and many of them are noisy. The noisiest of them all is Qarrulax 
leucolophu8f the white-headed laughing-thrush, which frequents the 
jungles of the lower valleys up to about 4,000 feet. When disturbed 
the whole party unite in making most discordant noises resembling 
forced screaming laughter. On the other hand, the rufous-chinned 
laughing-thrush, Jmihoeincla rufigularU^ large flocks of which are 
exceedingly common among the scrub jungle up to 4,000 feet, has a 
pleasant warbling note, which being kept up by the whole company 
constitutes a sweet song. There are five species of Trochalopterwn^ 
all pleasingly, although sombrely, plumaged; and the same number of 
scimitar-babolers, all with longish bills of a more or less scimitar 
shape. The bill of Xlphoramphus supereilUarhy the slender-billed 
scimitar-babbler, is remarkable, being very slender, much curved, and 
nearly 3 inches in length round the curve. 

The bulbuls are also largely represented. The most abundant in 
numbers is Molpestes hengalemi^ which is to be seen in large flocks 
among the scrub everywhere up to 4,000 feet. Aleiirus Btriatus, the 
striated green bulbul, is almost as abundant, but keeps to the tree 
tops at elevations over 5,000 feet. The beautiful fairy blue bird, 
Irena puellaf occurs rather low down, but is not common. The whole 
of the upper parts of the male are glistening cobalt-blue, and of the 
lower velvet-black. It is a large bird of 10 inches in length. There 
is only one oriole, Oriolus Trailii^ and it is very unliko any of the 
plains orioles in appearance, being principally of an Indian-red colour, 
but it builds the same sort of nest and has a similai’ly marked egg. 
Of the stone-chat family the two most notable members are Copsychm 
BaulariBt the magpie-robin, and KUtaeincla maeroura, the sbama, 
both famous songsters. The latter is usually found at the bottoms of 
the hot valleys only, but the former is commonest about 3,000 feet. 
The common and one or two other Indian tailor-birds are plentiful; 
and small warblers of many sorts abound. Wagtails are not numer¬ 
ous, and are mostly but seasonal visitors. Several species of pipits are 
abundant in the cold weather, and aro sometimes known and used 
as ortolans. Two thrush-tits are among the most beautiful of the 
larger Sikhiin birds. One of them, Coclioa viridis, is 15 inches long 
and of a bluish-green colour, with head, neck and tail cobalt-blue. It 
is not common. The second species, C, purpurea^ is cpomioner and 
almost as beautif ul, and of about the same size, but is coloured bluish- 
grey and purple. Both are found in the forests from about 6,000 feet 
upwards. Tits are numerous and varied. One of them, Melanaehhra 
Bultanea^ which occurs up to 4,000 feet elevation, is remarkably 
coloured. Its body is altogether of a greenish-black with the forehead 
and a long prominent crest golden-yellow. The finch family is 
numerously represented in Sikhim, there being about 30 species. 
Among them are 3 grosbeaks, 3 bullfinches, 1 crossbill, 1 siskin, 
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8 rosefinches, 2 sparrows, 4 or 6 monntain'fincbos, and as bant* 
inn. During the greater part of the year the majority it thmn are 
only to be found at very high elevations, but many descend as low as 
6,000 feet in hard winters, and a few species are to be found at lower 
elevations the year round. The most conspicuously coloured of them 
all is Hematotpiza sipahi^ which is gorgeously arrayed in bright SvArlet 
with brown wings and tail edged with scarlet. The female is brown 
with a bright yellow rump. It may be seen in considerable numbers 
as low as 5,000 feet so early in the year as October. At high 
elevations three or four larks are to be found. 

The common swallow, Mirundo rmtieay arrives about the end of 
January and leaves again in October. It begins breeding in March 
and brings up two or three broods in the year. The other species 
of swallow found in Sikhim, Mirundo nipaUnaiSf is readily aistin- 
guished by its rusty-coloured rump. It builds a covered nest with a 
long tunnel for entrance, instead of the (men cup-shaped nest of the 
common swallow. Chelidoa nipalensiSf Hodgson’s martin, is abun¬ 
dant up to at least 5,000 feet, and remains the whole year, as does also 
the Indian ediblc-nest swiftlet, CollocaUa nidifiea. There are three 
goatsuckers, of which Capritnuigus aXbonoiuiia is the commonest. In 
the breeding season its song is one of the most frequent sounds to be 
heard after dusk in the lower valleys up to nearly 4,000 feet. It is 
exactly the noise made by striking with a stone on a frozen p(>nd. 
Of barbets there are four species. All breed in holes of trees and 
have monotonous calls. The largest one, Megahtima grandUj is very 
common. It grows to 13 inches m length, and is said to be excellent 
eating. Paarisomm DaiAouaice, a broadbiU, is a very showily-coloured 
bird, and is found in considerable flocks in the forests of the hot 
valleys. It is about the size of a blackbird and of a green colour 
marked with blue and yeUow. 

The European raven, Corvua eoraXf is found at high elevations, 
and a jungle crow, Corvua macrorh/fnehuSy is - frequent, although not in 
large nunmers, from low elevations up to considerable heights. There 
is one jay, and there are also several magpies of sorts, we most con¬ 
spicuous of which, Oiaaa ehinamUy the hunting-jay, is crested and of a 
bluish-green colour with rufous wings. It is found up to.about 4,000 
feet elevation. Over 6,000 feet, usually in the big forests, are to 
be found two blue-magpies with tails huff a yard in length. At ele¬ 
vations over 9,000 feet are to be found a nut-cracker and two choughs, 
one with a red and the other with a yellow bill. The great hombill, 
Momraina bicomiSy is a most remarkable bird. It is 4 feet long, and 
has a large yellow casque on the top of its bill. It aflects the lower 
valleys up to 3,000 feet, but occasionally ascends higher. It goes in 
sinalf flocKH, ancl at times makes a loud unearthly-sounding noiro, moro 
like that of some large carnivorous mammal quarrelling over its prey 
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than a bird. It breeds in hollows of lofty trees, and when the female 
enters to lay, she plasters herself in and remains in the hollow till the 
e^gs are hatched, merely leaving a long slit wide enough to protrude 
her bill for the reception of the food which the male has to provide. 
I'he second and only other sort of hornbill in Sikhim is Aceroa 
nipalensis, a hardly less remarkable bird. It is of similar habits, but 
of a rather smaller size and without the caserne on the bill. It 
frequents higher elevations, and is considered good eating. The neck 
of too male is red and of the female black. 

Amongst the birds of prey are vultures, eagles, falcons, hawks, 
owls, kestril, and kite. The lammergeyer is only found at high 
elevations, and other vultures are rather frequent visitors than per¬ 
manent residents. The kestril is common in the cold weather, and 
the kite passes through, in immense numbers, towards the end of 
September, on its way to the plains, but a few remain permanently. 
The Jiigmy falcon, Hierax mtolmasy a permanent resident of Sikhim, 
is an interesting little bird. It is prettily coloured on the upper parts 
being marked with black glossed with green, and streaked about the 
head and collared with white, and the lower parts reddish. It is only 
about ^lialf a foot in length, but has courage enough for ten times ito 
size. It keeps mostly to the lowest valleys, but occasionally ascends 
to over 4,000 feet. Of all the birds of prey in Sikhim the block eagle, 
Neopus malatensisj is oftenest seen, not that it is the commonest by 
any means, but because of its habit of continually soaring about, at no 
great height from the ground, the livelong day. Jerdon found that 
it fed chiefly on birds* eggs and nestlings. It also feeds on reptiles. 
The spotted hawk-eagle, Spisactus nipalensis, is a handsome bird of 
2^ feet lung, and mostly found below 4,000 feet. The crested serpent 
eagle, Spilornis cheela^ is common at low elevations. It is also a 
handsome bird, but its note, which it sometimes keeps calling for hours 
together, is a disagreeably loud and harsh squetu. The European 
sparrow-hawk and a crested goshawk are also fairly common. Of 
the owl tribe there are seven or eight species, varying in size from 
the brown wood-owl, Sprniuni nipalensis, which measures 2 feet in 
length, to the pigmy owlet, Glancidium hrodiceif measuring but 6 
inches. There are two Scops horned-owls. 

There are nine or ten species of pigeons and doves. In the lower 
valleys, up to 4,000 feet, are to be found the Imperial pigeon, 
Carpopharja insignis ; a pin-tailed green pigeon, Spenocercus apica^us; 
a tree-dove, Macroppgia tusalia; a spotted-dove, Turiur suratensis; 
and a bronze-winged dove, Chalcopkaps indzem. At higher ele¬ 
vations arc two wood-pigeons, Alsocomus ILodgsonii and Falumhua 
puk/trtcoilts; a green-pigeon, Spenocercus sphenuruaf which has the 
ijiost musical note of all the Sikhim pigeons, and one or two 
others. The imperial pigeon is the largest, and grows to over a 
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foot in length and lbs. in wughfc. It is <]|uite a fruit*e8ter, and 
keepri to the forestdad parts. The bronae-winged dove is a lordy 
creature. It is of sh 7 , solita^ habitSi but may often be seen feeding 
on the road under deep i^ade on suddenly rounding a turn. Most 
of the pigeons are good eating. 

Siknim is but a poor country for sport, although at least 14 species 
of ganie birds are to be found in it by toe patient and persevering 
sportsman, between the Bungeet river and toe perpetual snows, but 
none of them can be called very abundant, and many are difficult 
to find. There are 4 pheasants, 8 quails, 2 hill-partridges, a jungle 
fowl, woodcock, a snow-cook, a snow-partridge, and a crake. The 
moonal, Lophophorus impei/anus, the largest and handsomest of too 
Sikhim pheasants, rarely descends below 10,000 feet. An adult male 
weighs up to 5 i lbs. and is 28 inches long. It has a peacock-like crest, 
and its prevailing colour above is bronze-men glossed with gold; 
below is black, And the tail is cinnamon-red. The female ir vtoolly 
brown, with a white chin and throat. The blood-pheasant, lihagenu 
cruentuif frequents the same zone. It is a small bird, adult males of 
it usually weighing under 14 lbs. and measuring 18 inches in length. 
They are gre 3 ash coloured on the back and greenish below, with 
blood-red streaks on the breast, and the under-tail-ooverts are also 
blood-red. The cere, le^ and spurs are crimson. The fomalq is 
reddish-brown finely motued with black. Cerwmia the Incuan 

crimson tragopan, is usually found between 8,000 and 10,000 feet, 
but sometimes descends in winter to below 7,000 in search of the fruit 
of Ar%Msn%a<f a large arum, its favourite food. The male is rich 
crimson below, with black-edged white ocelli on the breast and flanks. 
The most conspicuous marks about it when alive are the orbital regions, 
erectile horns, and dilatable skin about the throat, which are of a fine 
blue, but tlie colour fades after death. It weighs from 34 to 4| lbs. 
and measures 28 inches in le^to. The hen is brown, with a few .of 
the feathers white-shafted. Tbe kalii ^ of the Nepalese, Euplocamus 
ulbonoiatus, is the commonest of the Sikhim pheasants, and has the 
greatest range, being found from the lowest vmleys up to 6,000 feet. 
The male is about 2 feet in length, and from 2^ to 2f lbs. in weight. 
It is bluish-black above, with a long slender crest of toe same colour 
and whitish below. The hen is brownish. Gallua ferrugineus, the red 
jungle-fowl, is also found from the bottoms of the lowest valleys, but 
rarely ascends higher than 4,500 teet. The male closely resembles 
too ordinary gamecock, and measures up to 28 inches in length and 
weighs from If to 24 lbs. The woodcock is a cold-weather ^’isitor 
only, and is then, to be found from about 3,000 feet upwards. The 
snow-codc and snow-partridge, as their names imply, frerptent the 
snowy regions, and toe quads and crake the zone lying between 
3,000 and 6,000 feet. 
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LIST OF SIKHIM BIRDS, 

KBOWnO TBBB 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Although the avifauna Sihhim is one of the richest in the world, 
No local licta pub. and the country itself is a well-defined geographical 
unit, it is remarkable that no general list of Sikhim 
birds has hitherto been published. 

The fauna has been very fully explored and collected by Hodgson,’ 
The avifaona well Hooker,* Jordon,* W',T.Blanford,*Elwes,*Mandelli,‘ 
collected.but further Gpimie,” Brooks,* and others; but the records, 
notes needed. with the exception of those of Jerdon and Blanford, 

consist mainly of detached notes on isolated species. Jerdon’s general 
and i^stematic observations, which were confined to Darjeeling and 
the adjoining parts of British Sikhim,' were largely complemented by 
Blanford’s account of his three months’ tour in 1S70 in Independent 
Sikhim, chiefly in the Alpine and Sub-alpine areas. And it is the 
writings of these two authorities, supplemented by the “ Occasional 
Notes” from Sikhim, by Mr. Gammie in Siray Feathersj which afford 
most of the existing imormation on the extent and geographical dis¬ 
tribution of Sikhim birds. Hodgson’s British Museum Catalo^e of 
his Sikhim skins gives practically no details of the habitats. And in 
regard to the necessity for fu^er information Mr. Blanford has 
recently written,' ** We i^uire a large amount of additional informa¬ 
tion as to the range in height of Sikhim birds. Lar^ly as they have 
been collected, there is, I think, less known about them on the whole 
than about the less numerous forms of the North-Western Himalayas.” 


' Journal of file Ariatie Societjf qfBnngalt Bengal SperHng Magaanet Calcutta Jour, 
ef Natural Uitt.,^. 

■ Himalttgau Journal*, I uid II, Londmi, ISM. 

* Tie Bird* of India, Cftlc.. 1863. 

* Journal Atiatie Soeietg, Bengal, XLI. jpartii (1873). page 80. at tea, 

* Straw Foather*, Calcutta, 1873, al *eq, 

* VlII, pa|^ 4M. 

' Dr. Jerdon apent a vm at Daiieeliag about 1817. 

* iaeptiJ. 1883. 
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HaTing trayened the greatot part of botih Indepandon^ aiid JNitiah 
11 .^ Sikhim. and odUeetod oyer 3,wK)mdiiieiii 
HyooiiMtea. iiirdg ol thia area, 1 find that the aaalyaia ^ 

material afloids a cooaidemble oontrihation towaida a gaogvaphioal 
dutrfimti(m lift for Sikhiiii, and also aome additional notea on aerecal 
of the apecieo which In anpplying the want relened to by 
Mr. Blanzord-. 


siuKain^iauf ^ ^ torrid heat of the idraif akirtiiig thebaae 

of ita outer znoimtaina, up to the arotio oold of ita 

everlaatmg snowa. 

The oUmate of thia oonntry, in respect to ita flora, has been roughly 
divided ^ Sir Jose^di Hooker, aa noted in a pre- 
Th 0 oiimto. chapter, into the Tropi^, Temperate, and 

Alpine zones. For our purposes, however, it is necessary to make a 
further subdivision of these zonea and also to recall briefly the geogrs:* 
phical position and the leadii» pnysioal features of Sikhim. 

Siknim forma a narrow obtong tract in the South-Eastern Himalay¬ 
as and Sub-mmalayas, mth an area of over 4,000 
^^jOMgrspliisai poli- gq,yup 0 milea, wedged in between Nepal on the west, 

aod Bhutan on tfo east, and bounded on the north 
Tibet, and on the south by the plains of Bengal. Its position is 
peculiarly isolated, being separated from Nepal and Bhutan in mat 
part bv nigh wall-like ridges,* from Tibet tjf the snows and from 
Bengal: by the dreaded foroi* jungle. The political division into 
'^mtish Sikhim” or the Darjeeling district,* and Independent 
Sikhim ” cannot here be observed. 

Sikhim thus may be viewed as a stupendous stairwav leading from 
vL • 1 we western bmrder ox the Tibetan plateau down to 

ibyiMi ^ ^ ^ ^ M of about 17,000 

feet in 160 miles. The surface of t& vast incline* is roughly cut up 
into an innumerable number of rumd peaks and tortuous valleys 
with de^ gorges, adowa which dash the glacial streams and torrents 


everlasfc 

The 


lastinff snow 
Fhe oUmate 


Tha olimto. 


* Aa as tutUM of thaaitaat to vUdi SUchim haa bean aegtoetad bp Eoropaan travallara. 
I SUV aoto that wmb Or. IX D. Obaatssham, t.a8.t tad aiTiau viaitad the Taagkar £a Paaa 
(ISAOO) to ISSB^ it waa tha aaooad ttoM aa^ tiiat it had baea Tiritad by Europaaaa, tha 


* Iba tiaaa*Xiata portioB of Itoijaaliag diatrtot lataly eodad by Bhatoa. waa foraiarlr s 
aart af tha GUkhin State. 

* Gaaiaa aad adaa addataiathaehiaffonBatioBai to lha towaat raagaa Itoie, aaadatoaa. 
aad ahaUa ai a jaat wiA, sad aaeaaioBallj ooy|iar aad uoa am. Tha aaitooa aoU ia laigtiy 
of s totiritto astafa. 
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of water, precipitated by the excessiye rainfall of this the rainiest 
section ox tne liiiualayas. For, lying immediately opposite the top^ of 
the Bi^ of Bengal, and not being screened, like Bhutan, by intervening 
hills, Sikhim receives the full force of the monsoon stoims from 
the south, thus acquiring the leading feature of its climate, viz., 
dampness—^the steamy heat of the lower hills and tarai, and the cold 
dripping dampness of the upper forests of its outer ranges. The 
average rainfml of these latter is about 130 inches per annum, and 
they are cloud-capped for a great part of the year. 

Tortuous rivers scam the face of the country in every direction, 
p. . The chief effluent river of Sikhim is the Tista, 
iTcr ys em. .^yhicli flows in a generally southerly direction, and 
has for its headwaters the Lachhen and Lachliung, which unite at 
TsUnthang. The main branch of the Tista is the (xreat Rungeet, which 
joins it within the mountains. The depth of the gorge of the Tista 
and the Rungeet and other largo tributaries is almost incredible. About 
thirty miles within the hills, the beds of the Tista and Rungeet arc only 
about 600 feet above the sea level, and their banks thoroughly tropical. 
These great rivers carry a tropical and subtropical climate along 
their banks far into the interior of the country, till the semi-tropical 
vegetation becomes almost overhung by snow peaks. 

Thus the ridges of the innumerable spurs form peninsulas and jiro- 

V . . - . montories of relatively temperate climate, running 

A'^anety of climate. ^ ^ i ^ •*' i * j i ’ • ® 

out into the sub-tropical areas of the deep ravines. 
In this way the gradations of •climate ore almost endless; and some of 
the inner and more land-locked valleys came to possess a relatively 
dry climate. In loAvcr and outer Sikhim the even outline of the hills 
is seldom broken by cliffs or bluffs, and the valleys arc usually ravine: 
like, with the rivers floAving in deep gorges. In Upper Sikhim the 
scenery becomes much bolder, cliffs are frequent, and the forest tends 
to be confined to the bottom of the valleys, which latter open out 
frequently into wide grassy meadows, such as at Lachhung and Yum- 
thang. Throughout the gi'cater pai't of Sikhim perennial streams and 
evergreen forest offer grateful resources to birds. There are feAv 
lakes, and those which do oxist arc mostly of very small size. 

The climate of this country may Ije divided in 
rcsijcct to its fauna into the following zones:— 

12^-2.000 feet 

(, and sid forest. I above the sea level. 


Climatic zones. 




.JII.—Ti'iiipt ratv 
1 f'. — Si(/fA/p>itv 
V.^ Alpine 


or Tarai, 
Hilly 


2,000 to 5,000 feet. 
5,000 to 9.000 „ 
9,000 to 13,000 „ 
13,000 to 17,000 „ 




THE TAEULAB LISTS. 


These zones are marked by characteristic changes in the Tegetaftion. 
In the outer tarai the banks of the great rivers and adjoining depr^ 
sions sulnect to inundation are domed with giant grass. On the 
higher roUing land are stretches of sdP forest altemad^ with tangled 
jungle—^much of it now cleared for cultivation. 'Ae Himalayas 
rise abruptly out of the tarai plaini and a tangled forest ooterji their 
sides up to about 5,000 feet.* The Umperatt gone coincides generally 
with **the oak forest” region, where the undergrowth becomes percep¬ 
tibly less rank and dense. The oaks first app^ about 4,500 feet, 
amongst the still luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation, as a few strag¬ 
gling large-leaved qpedes, which g^ually become more numerous 
towards 5,000 feet. The centre of the temperate zone has a mean 
temperature of about 50” Faht., that is very much the same as 
London; and in December and Janu^ frost, and sometimes snow, 
lies all ^y unthawed in situations with a northern exposure. The 
Sub~Aipme zone is practically the region of the rhododendron and pine 
forests. The pines appear about 9,000 feet and soon form open forests, 
alternating with stretenes of rhododendron and dwarf bamtxiOB, which 
at times form almost impenetrable matted scrub. The limit of trees 
is 13.000 to 14,00j) feet, but in exposed situations it is much lower. 
Vegetation altogether disappears at about 15,000 f^t, di^nding on 
exposure and proximity to snow peaks and glaciers. Ime line of 
perpetual snow ranges from about 16,000 to 17,000. 

In regard to korieontal diatrihution^ Sikhim zoologically is situated 
on the border-land between the Palsearctio and 
tariff Oriental regions* and, as we have seen, it connects 

with lK)th these regions, viz., with Pahearctic Tib^ 
and with several sections of the Oriental region. Thus its -founa is 
representative of both these regions—^the Palsearctic forms entering from 
the north in the same way as^ the Oriental enter the mountains from 
the south; but a few Etmopian forms also occur. As Sikhim stands 
at the junction of the Indian, Indo-Chinese, and Indo-Malayan sub- 
regions of the Oriental region, each of these regions is represented in 
its avifauna. The Oriental forms seem to ascend no higher than about 
8,000 to 10,000 feet. 


^ robnito. 

* In the upper tub.tropieftI lection, the UfHeuria ,—flip end nettlee utretj prominent. 

* Welleee, following Sclater end other natnreliits. dirides the raifeoe of the globe. loologi. 
eellj. into six i^reet regions, rii., (1) The Palmarttit, indnding Eurqw, Afince, north of ttie 
Beheie, end Aim north of the gr^ well of the Hinmlwes; (S) the EtkiopUn, comprising 
Uw rest of Aftien with Booth AmbUendMadegseear: (8) the Crisafaf, consisting of Indi^ 
Bonthem China, Bam», Biam, and the lialay Aninmda and adjoining islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago ; (4) the Amirmlian, comprising Aastralia, New Zealand, and the remaining south<oastem 
islands of the lialay Archipelago, Ae.; (6) the Niariie, and {9) Ewtroficat, approsimstely 
corresponding to Mwth and South America. 
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THE B1BD8 OF 8IKBI1&. 


A few words are neoessary regarding the list which is here pre- 
Th listi. seated in tabuhv form. The data therein g^en 
* ' ** afford information regarding both the horizontal 
and vertical distribution. The order of enumeration is that of Oate^ 
** Birds of India*’ in the new fauna series for British India. As, howeveri 
the 3rd volume of that work has not yet issued, the remaining birds 
are catalogued according to Jerdon’s treatise. The figures therefore 
in column No. 1 of the table represents the serial number el Oates 
and Jerdon respectively: Jerdon having been first taken up, as he 
commences with the Raptorea or Birds of Frey. 

The Lepcha vernacular name are given as fw as possible. Jerdon 
gave many of these, and they are very valuable,a 8 
eniac ar namei either the onomatopoetic r^roduotions of the 

call of the bird, or a descr^tive title of some peculiarity in regard to 
its appearance or habits. The names were noted down by me direct 
from the Lepchas and occasionally they differ from those of Jerdon. 
It may beno^ generally that the Lepcha prefix dang means hot ” and 
^Iho means “ cool hill ” with reference to the habitat of the bird, kanda 
means crested, n6k s= black, dum = white, hir = red, paiSydr = yel 
low, f(mg = green, ft = a contraction for Uak or head, long = stone 
kUng = wood, bonp = tree<trunk, fat s= earth, and ung = water, ant 
after each name is added the word fo or bird.” The Pahariyas 
spefddng a Sanskritic dialect—-the Pirbatiya, and the Bhotiyas, inciud* 
ing the Tibetans, are much less discriminating in their bird-names 
thwthe Lepchas, who are **bom n^uraliits” ; but some of their names 
also are given, especially in regard to those Imrds frequenting the zones 
below and above that innabitea the Lepchas. 

The column showing number of specimens ” indicates in a general 
■ray the rarity or of the medes. ^te 

no number is entered, it means that though seen 

none were secured. 

In order to render the list more complete, I have added such cases, 
as 1 could find, of the recorded presence of iqiecies, 
extra to those actually secured or seen by me; such 
species are put in brackets, and the nkmes |qf ,;ihe 
reporters are given. ' * 

In regard to vertical distribution it must be remembered a 
lUoRe. given altitude in Upper Sikhim in proximity tWthe 

snows, represents a ^eater deme of cold wamthe 
same altitude in the outer ranges. It u remarkable how limited is xhe 
range of many of the i^ecies, notwithstanding their excellent means 
of locomotion. 

To facilitate reference to the position of th 0 collecting stations 1 
here indicate roughly the heale of some of the due 
of these, and where different altitudes are given fc 


Inelasion of former 
reoorde. 


CoUeotiog stfttioiu. 



THE TABUIAB U8T8. 


the same station it means that the specimens were obtained at varying 
altitudes <m the flank of the particmar mountain or valley—the alti* 
tude being approximately within about 500 feet of the actual eleva¬ 
tion. The places in Upper Sikkim will bo readily found on the map 
by their he^^ht and the sparsity of place names there—Tsungthang 
ffmungtam), meaning i^ the vemaiwar ^Hhe Meadow of Marriage 
(of the Rivers),” is at the junction of theLachhen and Lachhung, where 


witn many miles oi lanoiocKea snow au tno year rouna. roi Lia is 
almost within Chumbi-Tibetan territory and so is Byong Chheu—a 
shrub-fringed lake. In Central Sikkim^ Lingcham, xang-ong, and 
Dentam are below Pemiongchi in the Kiuhait Valley. Namchi, 
Lingmo, Yang-gong, Tend, and Tingbi are on the flanks of Tondoiig 
and Mainom. Padom, Rangoon, Mangzhim, and Neh Mendong are in 
the Tista Valley. Kitam, Swiyong, and Chokong arc in the lower 
Rungeet-Ramam Valleys, and the Rathong is the ^ef feeder of the 
Rungeet—smaller feeders being the Little Rungeet, Ramam, and Rainith. 
Rhenok, Dolomchben, Gangtok, Kabi, Rangpo, Phima, Fyumgang, 
Sathok, Dsekthan^ Chomnaga, Takrang, aadPhemtong are on ridges, 
leading up to the Eastern passes—^the Chola and Jelep. 

In Lower Sikkim or the Darjeeling District, Gokh, Singla, Lingtam, 
Takvar, and Eambal are in ue Rungeet Valley. Pashok, Gielle, 
Matyouli, Rishap, Mangpu, and the Riang and Kul Jhora rivers are in 
the outer valley of the Tista which debouched into the plains at the 
Sivok Gorge. Labah, Rishe La, Nambong, Gurubathan lead towards 
the Dichhu Valley and Bhutan. Mink, Simana, and Jorpokri are on 
ridges leading down from the Nepal frontier to the Tarai. 

As a postscript to the table 1 have added some notes regarding 
^ those specimens which differed from the descriptions 

® published by Jerdon, Oates, and others. 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
Gammie —the naturalist of the district—^for much kind assistance in 
the identification and question of residence of many of the species. 
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BT L A. WADOBIA rjA 


8 bis* Oyps ftllV68Cen8 (Hume).—This fine bird, a male, in 
October plumage, answers generally to the description of this species, 
but it differs m seYeral details. The ruff is pale earthy-grey, more 
rufous on the mantle and intempulars. Feathers of the back are 
not pale-centred. The romp is dark bronsy-brown, like the wings, 
onl^ the lateral feathers being centred. No white patch on the ba^. 
Third primary is longest Beneath, from the broEut, darker, especi¬ 
ally towards the Tent and fianks, where the fathers hsTe dark brown 
centres. The tail feathers haye a subterminal broad whitish bar 


slightly mottled with^brown. Length 36*5 inches, wings 24*7, taU 
12‘2, bill length (straight) from front of cere 2*05, breMth at gape 
1*7, depth at cere 1*35, length of cere above 0*7, daw of midtoe 
(straight) 1*25. 

17. Oerohneis tinnunoulus.— Bill bluish-grey, greenish- 
yellow at base, and black at tip.^ Cere greenish-yellow. Fe^ ochrey. 
Claws blackish. Forehead grejrish-rofous rather than yellowish. 

20 Hieraz 08 Brulesoen 8 .-r>Bill homy-blacK with ^enish- 
yellow base. Legs dark green. Claws black. Chin, vent, tmgh, and 
under tail coverts dark ferruginous. 

23. Afltur badius. —The adults have the rufous demi-coUar 


broad and well marked. 

27. Aquila nepalensis.— A female in January. Length 
31*3. Wing 23*2, and they reach to 2*6 from end of tail. The tail has 


or under-surfaco any white spots or bars. 

83. Niscetas lleUKSiatUS. —Young male in January. Length 
24*4. It has the lower part of forehead almost pure wmte. Chin, 
throat, and breast are much darker than abdomen,^ owing to the 
feathers, which are white at their bases, having mesial dark brown 
streaks with fulvous centring which becomes larger and more rufous 
on the breast. 




Crest 4*95. Claw of midtoe (straight) 1*1. Inner lining of wings 
light rufous-brown mostly with dark brown centres. The whitish 
spots on breast are in transverse series as intomipted bars. Rump 
uniform hair-brown except at fianks, which as well as the uppermost 
of the under tail coverts are barred whitish. 

87. L. klenierii.—This extremely beautiful bird varies 
considerably from Jerdon’s description. A male m April measures 
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in length 26*4, wing 17*9,. mid claw (straight) 1*1, central feathers 
of crest *4—which latter is black with a white tip. Abore the ^ne- 
ral colour is a very pale brown, lighter than in X. n^almsis. Head 
pale fulvous-white, becoming rufous on the hind neck, and all the 
feathers are white at the b^ with brown diafts and centres whidi 
become larger and duskier on the nape. Chin, throat, and breast white. 
The feathers of hind throat with brown shafts and centres like those 
along sides of breast and flanks. The secondary quills and the 
primary, greater, and median wing coverts are margined whitish 
towards their tips. Axillaries are rufous streaked with l]TOwn. Rump 
and upper tail coverts are margined with white. Tail has eight brown 
bands, and the tips of all the feathers are acuminate. 

39. Spilornis cheela. —One of these, a male from Hathouli, 
on the east of the Tista, in March, with length of 28*5, has the under¬ 
surface from the throat to the breast an earthy-buff transversely 
barred with brownish. The chin, throat, cheeks, and ear coverts are 
pale bluish-grey. All the tail feathers are margined with white at 
their tips, and all have a subtcrminal band 2*7 br^ul of pure white 
very slight mottled with pale brown at the lower border. 

47. Buteo plumipes.— This bird, a young male, dibt in 
October in the PoilAleading into Chumbi, corresponds with Blanford’s 
description' except in the following details. The lores anteriorly 
are covered with albescent feathers with hair-like extremities; mid 
posteriorly with radiating black hairs. The albescent feathers are 
prolonged upwards on either side of the forehead, giving a whitish 
streaky appearance in that region in front of the superciliary rid^e. 
The- ear coverts are paler than the general colour and mottled with 
some rufous-grey. Darkish moustachial stripe. On the nape a con¬ 
spicuous demi-collar of pale fulvous bay streaks, due to feathers here 
being white with dark brown extremities margined proximately with 
pale fulvous-bay. The white spots on the scapulars are present, but 
require searching for by turning down the mathers. The whitish 
on the primaij quills is mottled with buff along inner border of the 
inner webs. The pale dingy rufous bars on secondaries number from 
5 to 3. Underwing Coverts at shoulder ai^e faintly margined with 
rufous. Throat and breast dark brown like back and tU^s; a few 
of the feathers here with faintly rufous margins, and'dso^M'aMomen 
and flanks, but insufficient to give ai^ general rufous tint. Taraal 
plumes interspersed with thre^y tufts. Tarsal feathers mottled 
greyish-brown. The posterior tari^ large scutes number only four, 
above which are.8 bifid ones of hedra-, penta-, and sexagonal shapes. 
The anterior tarsal scales are hexaronal and pentagonal. The fourth 
prunaiy is the longest, and the quuls are emargmate on the inner and 
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outer webs as in Mir. Blanford*s description. Lengtii 10*3^ wiztg 10*4^ 
tail 9*35, tarsus 3*7, tarsus feathered in front for 1*7, niidtoe without 
daw 1*3, daw round curve 0*78, inner toe 0*85, its daw 0*95. Bill 
straight f^m end of oereo *68, round cnrveo *85, from gape 1*4, depth 
at cere 0*6, breadth at gape 1*3. 

63. OiroilS meIa]10leU0U8.—Greater wing ooverts and 
tail silvery grev. 

66. Ualiastur indus. —Bill pale greenish'homy, yellowish at 
tipandd)mmis8ure. Cere yellow. Irides: of male golden-yellow, of 
female bronzy-pink. 

64. Svrniiimnewarense.--Adiiltmale. Length 33*5, wing 
15*3, tail 8*9, tarsus 3*5, bill at front (straight^ 1*75, from rape 1*7. 
Anterior margin of cere to point of bill (straight) 1*0, width at gape 
1*35, depth of closed bill at cere 0*8, closed winm short of tail 3*5. 

Adult female. Length 20*0, wing 14*35, tail 8*7, tarsus 3*4, bill at 
front 1*6, from gape 1*55, anterior margin at cere to point of bill 0*9, 
width at gape 1*3, depth of closed bill at cere 0*8, closed wings short 
of tail 3*5. 

These two birds are of identical appearance. The colour of the 
bands on the coverts and scapulars range from silvery-white to fulvous- 
bu£F. The tips of the quills are ashy. The pectoral band is present. 

72. Ketupa ceylonensis.-~Length of this female 33*5. 
Chin and upper throat ashy; lower throat white, some of the feathers 
having dark orown centrings and shaft streaks. 

73. £. flavipes. —The lengths of these two birds are 35 and 
33*6, and wing 18*3 and 18*1 respectively. The bill is homy- 
black with the lower mandible paler underneath. Claws dusW livid. 
The Mashes of brown’on the under-surface are well-defined shaft 
streaks about 3*0 long by 0*3 in breadth. Its call is considered an 
omen of death ; hence it is called by the Lepchas mmg^ whidb means 
* devil.* 

76. Scops lettia. —^Mr. Gammie took the eggs of B, turpigi at 
5,600\ 

76. OarinC brama. —Bill neenish*homy, darker at barn. 
The feathers of hind neck are broadly margined at their tips with 
achy-white, forming a demi-coUar of that colour. In the disc a whitish 
super^um in front. Chin, tibroat, and cheeks unsullied white. 

81. Ninox SCUtellatuS. —Head and nape a darker and more 
asby-lvown than rest of upper plumage. At sides of breast the spots 
are massed tocher, formmg a dusky ferruginous patch. C)n aiKto- 
men and thi^-coverts the spots are cordate and of large size. Chin 
ashy-white. Throat mottled with fulvous. 

107. CaprimulgUS indicus.—Mr. Gammie took its eggs at 
5,500'. 
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122. Nyctiornis athertoni.—-Bill homy-bladdah. Izides 
pale golden. Forehead greenish-cseralian. 

123. Ooracias Indica.—Only the lower back ia bine. .The 
greater portion is dnsky brown with a pale blue spot on the shoulder, 
which affim has not got. 

124. O. aflhliB. —^Lores and ear>coyerts light hair-brown. 
Cheeks, throat, and breast with purple shaft streaks, becoming 
ossrolian on throat. 

126. Eurystomus orientalis.—Bill deep coral red, except 
the tip of culmcn which is dark homy; and none of the birds in May 
have any blue on the upper part of he^dores, cheeks or ear-coyerts. 

127. PelargOpsiS guriaL—Side by side with the typical 
race exists a sm^er race about 13*5 in length with a yery much 
lighter cap of pale ashy-brown, and the chin is almost white; the bufE 
under-plumage also is much less deep or rich. The kingfishers are 
confined to the lower and outer Wills owing to the scarcity of fish in 
the higher glacier-fed streams. 

129. Halcyon smymensis.— The tail feathers haye black 
shafts, and all except the uppermost two haye black margins to the 
inner webs. 

181. H. COromandelianus.^Mr. Gammie giyes its call as 
*■ pkcadiUy^ooh»ooh'OoV 

184. Aloedo bengaleilsi8.~-One male from the Dichhu 
riyer shot in March, length 6*2. Irides dull crimson, differs from all 
the other specimens in haying no rufous band posterior to the eye— 
the ear-coyerts in their entire extent being cobalt with darkish streaks. 
Its chin and throat are pale buff—^not pure white, and the rest of its 
lower surface is yery deep ferruginous, almost chestnut. 

138. Psarisomus dalhousiaE).—Bill dingy oliye with culmen 
and mental ridge lemon-yellow; the comndssure margins whitish-homy. 
No rictai bristles. 

189. SerilophtlB rubropygios.—Has a somewhat shrike- 
like appearance with rictai bristly feathers and hairs. Irides dark 
slate. Orbital skin citrine. JBill dark plumbeous-olire with bony- 
yellow culmen and mental ridge; tip and commissure pale homy. 
Tarsus pale greenish-yellow. Metatarsus cobalt Claws aarkly liyid 
with homy dorsal line and tips. An ill-defined supercilium of deep aTa^y- 
blue contmued backwards to the margin of crest as dark hair-brown. 
The first primary quill without blue; the others, except the second, 
with a white streak on the inner border of the blue spot in outer weK 
The secondaries with a white subtOTminal streak bordering the bar 
oi the slaty-blue tip.^ Beneath pale slaty-grey. The nuchal patch or 
demi-Mllar silyoiy-white in two specimens; in the third, Decemow 29th, 
there is no trace of this white. Mr. Gammie has taken its nest at 3,80(K« 
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147. PalflBorniB nepaleiiBiB.--Bill doal^ chenx-Kd with 
yellowish tip; lower mandibie paler. The demi-coOar dull peaoh^rpse. 
The glaucous blue is confined to the nape and does not extoid to the 
cheeks. Feet dull ochrey. The wing-spot is dark crimson. 

148. P. torquatus.—The blue wash on nape and sides of neck 
extends also to mantle and upper back, where it merges into the 
green. The nuchal ring of the females is emeitrid above and greenish- 
yellow below. 

150. P. SClli8ticeps.^Head dark slaty. The demi-coUar of 
emerald-green has its posterior border ill-defined. The young male, 
Janua^, length 13*3, nas no wing-spot. 

152. P. fasciatus.—Bill: upper mandible cherry-red, yellow¬ 
ish at tip; lower homy-black. Frontal band deep black. No superci- 
Hum. What seems a young male, in November, has bill entirely black, 
and the under-suiface from the throat downwards uniform green. 
Mr. Gammie has shot it in spring at 3,300. 

156. PiCUS majoroides.—'Bill: upper mandible blackish-slaty; 
lower pale bluish-grey in its anterior two-thirds. Average len^h 
8 inches—^none exceed 8*7. The general cdour of the under-sui'face is 
a dingy isababelline, becoming dingy fulvous-buff on breast and 
abdomen, anu merging into orange on the vent. No white spot on 
outer web of first primary. Tbe three outer tail feathers are banded 
with yellowish. The lower forehead is dingy fulvous-grey. Neck 
patch is dull orange—^in none is it silky golden-yellow, and it is not 

f )crceptibly duller in the adult females. A young male in September, 
cogth 7*7, has the crown feathers tipped with crimson, while tuere 
is no crimson on the nime; and its under-surface is almost as deeply 
streaked as in the adult; but its neck patches are pale tawny. It 
ranges up to the pine forests of Tankor La about 13,000 feet. 

156. P. tJathpharius.—These two birds agree well with 
Jerdon’s description of this species except in size,—^both are only 5*7 
in length. One is a male from Gurubathan, 2,000 feet, in March, and 
has the full adult markings. The other, a young male from Single La 
10,000, in November, and is also deeply marked with the exception of 
the crimson nuchal patches and gorget which are very pale crimson-buff. 

157. P. znacoi.—Bill dusky plumbeous'; anterior half of 
lower mandible livid, W not reddish. Irides d^k brown. Lower 
forehead light fulvous-grey. Crest of male crimson mixed with ashy- 
block. The ovd spote on side of breast are black, and the loun 
breast and abdomen are streaked with black or dusky, becoming 
irregular transverse bars on the loins. Thighs are lulvous-grey. 
Under tail covci'ts crimson. 

161. Hypopicus hyperythrilS.—Bill: upper mandible 
horny-black; lower pale bony-yellow, greenish at the base. Forehead 
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like chin, lores and cheeks. A rufous-bay demi-ooUar 
driers the crimson of the occiput and nape, and within this collar, in 
fire specimens, is a short crimson bar, in the upper and hind part of 
nock, rat in none is this bar continued to the undersides of the neck or 
breast. Wings bladt with white spots, generally in series with those 
of the back, formioff trarosverse bars. Thighs whitish barred with 
bladk. Vent and under tail coverts crimson. 

162. Tungipious rubrioatus.— Forehead ^r^ish-white 
below, mottled d^k fulvous above. Ear-coverts hair-brown. A 
female in February, length 5-1. 

166. Ohrysocolaptes Btlltaneus.— Bill dull greenish-homj, 
with the middle third of lower mandible paler. Claws darkly livid. 
The white band of nape is continued to upper back, where it ends in 
several larffe central drops of white. 

166 018. O. delesserti^-—Bill as above; middle third of lower 
mandible paler. The dorsals, scapulars, and wing-coverts lar^ly 
smeared with red. Forehead leathers with a few pale subterminal 
spots. A male in April at Simana on the Nepal frontier, elevation7,000, 
measured—^length 10*5, tail 3*7, wing 6*7, bill at front 1*8, &tgape 2*15. 

172. Gooinus oooipitalis. —Bill homy-black. males 
have the lower forehead ashy, each feather centrra with blad:. Lores 
black mottled mth grey. Mack moustachial stripe along inferior 
border of mandible to below ear-coverts, where its extremity does not 
curve upwmrds. In none are the chin and part of the throat white. 
The ohm is dusky ashy, beconiing dingy olive on the upper throat. 
Two out of the four femdes have crimson on the head. 

173. Ohrysophlegma flavinucha.— Bill bluish-homy, 
becoming white towards the tip. ^ daws dark^ livid. Nasal feathers 
in male greenish; in female reddish-brown. Feathers of forehead and 
crown have greenish tips, which become broader and more conspicuous 
on the occiput. The yellow of nape is silky nolden. The femme has 
the cheeks as well as toe chin and throat rradish-brown and obscurely 
streaked with blackish. A younn female in October has the cheeks 


nnimotted ruddy-sulphureous, and the fthin and throat faintly rufous 
with dusky strides. 

174. O. ohlorolopha. —^In the male the crimson supercilium 
is continued forwards to encircle the forehead, and backwards around 
the nape in front^ of the yellow, thus forming a continuous coronet. 
The dusky markings across the cheeks and throat have the form ol 
irregular bars. 

^ 176. BlythipioilS pyrrbotis.'— Bill lemon-yellow, dusky 
olive at base, and pale homy at tip. Claws darkly livid. Forehead 
and chin pale vinous-grey, the midribs of the .feathers of chin and 
upper throat being prolonged as black hairs. • 
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177. Gtocinulmj nantiliu.—Fordiead dingy folTons. Chin 
and upper throat greenuh-grey. Its usual call is ** terr-terr^ which is 
indicate its Lepcha name. When it occasionally calls 

this is rM;i^ed as an evil omen—mi being the negative particle in 
both the L^ha and Bhotiya languages. 

178. microptenilis plW00ei>8.— A slight crest. Irides 
dusl^ brown. Billnomj-blacK; the inferior border of lower mandible 
ffreenish-homy in its nmdle thiH. Three out of the seven females 
have the crimson mandibular stripe extending backwards to the ear- 
coverts. The colour of the breast ranges fromlight to dark chestnut- 
bay or ferruginous. In one female, w&ont the drimson cheek stripes, 
the feathers of the chin and throat are darkly pigmented on eiuer 
rideol riiaft, while the edges are unusually ^e, almost like M,gularu; 
but the lower abdomen is ranred. The feawers of crovm and nape are 
smeared vrith the gum resin of some tree. 

180. Bra(d^ternU8aurantiU8.--A male L^lfarsh, length 
11*6, generally answers to Jerdon’s description. The feathers of the 
median and lesser wing coverts have subterjninaUy a heart-shap^ spot 
of fulvescent-white. The outer web of the primaries, excepting the 
first, have whitish spots cone^nding with tnose on the ii^r, and 
these i^ts are three in number, exceptix^ the second and third quills, 
which nave one and two reipemvely. The tips of the primaries are 
greenish-brown. 

IBl. B. punotioollifi.—A female in February has the bill 
homy-black. Irides pale prune. Legs p^e sap-green. Chiws plum¬ 
beous. A con^icuous fringe of crimson-tipped feathers on the occiput. 
Tlie median and lesser vring coverts are less spotted than in B, auran- 
tmi. The tertiary are unspotted; and the spots ^ of an acuminate 
ovoid shape. The primary quills have the whitieh spots on their 
outer weM more defined and regular, so as to form two and-a-half 
interrupted whitish bars. 

187. Sasia oohracea. —upper mandible homy-black; 
lower pale greenish undemea^ Winglet margined with pue bull 
Wing-uniog and axillaries ailveiy-vwte. Runm and upper tail 
ochracMus—slightly lighter than breast. Legs neshy-pink. daws 
pale homy-grey. 

182. MegalflBina hodgaonL— As there seems some doubt 
about the characters of this qmdes, I give here some details of my 
seven spedfiiens on the points in question:— 


Lsnglh 

Bnsuiss 

Wug 


atibont 


9*7 — 8*8 inchsa 
12*0 — 11*6 „ 

6*8 — 8*8 « 

8*4-*-8 *16 M 
1 * 6 - 1*4 ,, 

1*16-1*18 H 
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Length 10*1 — 8*6 inches. 

Expanse 12*0 —11*3 ,» 

^ing 5*4 — 6*3 „ 

Tdl 3*3 - 2*8 „ 

Bill from gape 1*66— 1*45 „ 

,t at front 1*2 — 1*15 ,, 

Bill livid yellowish-bony, less livid at base, and homy along 
commissure. Orbital skin deep yellow. In both sexes chin and throat 
greeoish-white, with faint fulvous tinge on lower tluroat. The rib of 
each g^ular feather is nrolonged into a black hair. The head, neck, 
breast, and upper abdomen are dingy fulvous-white, with pale brown 
edgings to each feather, which edgings, being broader on the loreheadf 
crown, and neck, give to these parts a darker tint than the breast. 
First and second primaries f^ Irotn green; they are black, with 
fulvous borders near the base of the inner web. Mr. Qammie has 
found it onW in the Tarai. 

195. M. asiatioa.'**-The red rictal spot is margined ^steriorly 
with green; and the band across crown is bordered anteriorly with 
golden-olive. 

196. M. franklinii. —The first and second primaries have a 
palo edging on the inner web. The large rictal spot is orange. The 
iian-ow blue band fringing the black and crimson of nape extends also 
obsoletely along margin of throat patch, thus forming a complete ring. 

199. Cuoulus canorUB.— The bill dtrine at base, horny- 
bla<^ at tip and anterior part of culmen; the rest of the bill is sap-green. 
Gkpe and lining of mouth and throat rich deep orange. Legs ochrey. 
Claws dusky odirey. Irides pale straw, with orange periphery. The 
breast bars average seventeen. The under tail coverts in one are 
almost free from markings. Its Lepcha name, viz., kuk-ku^ is identical 
with the English one. 

202. O. SOnnerati. —A bird which does not seem to repre¬ 
sent the hepatic stage of 0. ecmwus differs somewhat from Jerdon’s 
description of C. aonmraU, It is a female in May from Labah, 7,000 
feet, and measures as follows:—Length 12*4, wing 8*2, bill from 
front 0*7, from gape 1*15. The colour of bill and gape is similar to 
C, eanorw. The coverts of primaries ue barred wim rufous like the 
rest of the back, and all of the feathers on the upper surface, including 
the q\iills of wing and tail, and of the under-siurface in front of the 
breast, are narrowly bordered with ashy at their tips. Under-surface 
from chin white with numerous transverse black bars, about -{^th of an 
ini*n broad. Rump more ashy than rest of upper plumage. Under 
tail covmrts slightly fulvous, with arrow markings. 

206. Hierococcyx yarius.*— Its Lepwa name Bim-pl-yul ” 
is a good ropi'csciitation of its call. It is the brain-fever” bird of 
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manj *£1110068111 in India who thus interprot its oall| imd Irofh its 
oommff at the onset oti the hot weather. 

2 I 0 . CToooyBtes coromandus.— ^Tail feathers, ozc^ u^y- 
{^8 and under tail coyerts (which are black), are marked whiti^ at 
we tips. Two males in May measure in length 15*3, wuigs 6 4 and 6*5. 

2l4* Eud^rnaiXiyd honorata.— Irides teight crimson in 
both sexes. Barring of tail in male almost imperceptiblo. 

216. Bhopodytes tristis.— *Bill unripe apple*green and 
orbital skin dull crimson. 

217. Oentrooocosrz ruflpeimi8.—Tail feathers margined 
with whitish at their tips. 

218. 0* ben|;aleOSl8.— Tail feathers margined with rufous at 
their tips. Young m January, with bill fleshy-lirid and colmen dark 
brown. Iridespme ^y. 

[For the intervening numbers comprising the rest of the Paiteres, 
see the appended second series numbered according to Oates* new 
work On tuo Bif'da cf IndiaJ^ 

776. Osmotreron pbavrei. —This pretty pigeon seems very 
rare. Bill pale bluish-homy. Forehead and crown pale slate. Green 
of pluma^ dullish, lighter on chin and throat. Dusky orange buff 
patch on mreast forming a semi-collar. Central tail ioathers entirely 
olive-green. The tips of the lower tail fearers almost pure white. 
Length of males 10*7 to 10*3. 

7S8' AlSOCOmUB hodgBOnii.—found in upper regions 
near th6 limits of forests. Is not common. not seen by Blanford. 

786. PalumbUB pillclulcollis.—The isababelline^ipped 
fearers fonn a demi*collar imd mantle. 

790* Oolumba leuconota.— Only in upper regions. Those 
form^ for a time Hooker's sole animal food—Hitma/. Jowra, H, page 73. 

791. Maoropygia tUBalia.—Irides j^e roi^-pink, legs and 
feet dull orimson-lake, claws greenish.horny. Aone ox my four adult 
females have the crown Wred—this bamng is only found' on one 
young male and one young female of December. The females are 
not more conspicuously barred than the males on the undor-sur&ce; 
but a one-year old female from Labah 7,000 in June, is finely bairod 
all over nniW-surface from diin to nnder tail coverts, which latter have 
the smierficial feathers also barred. 

7ra. Tartar meeiia.~All of my specimens (6} are typical 
T, mmum and cannot be classed as T, n^pkolm. In none^ is the neck¬ 
s' black, nor has Ae tail a white tip, nor the under tail coverts any 
woite—these axe in all an almost uniform shade of dull ashy-grey. 

796* T* BOratenBiB.—'Irides fleshy-purple like the orbital 
sUn. 

M8 qoat. Polypleotrom tibetanom.—Two nudes in 
April, length 25*0—30% tail 14*2—14*3, wing 8*6*—8*8. These dxfiTer 
from Hume*! piste in \\\** Game Bir^ India. Ac., vol. I, page 105, in 
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haying tho groand-oolonr pale ashy, without any rnfoas tint except at 
neck, where there is, in one of the birds, a dingy rufous tint over the 
ashy. The spots are much more numerous and minute tliuu in the 
plate. ^ The ocelli of the win^ haye a purply-green iridescence with 
deep lilac borders. The orbital skin is fleshy-pink. The chin and 
throat are fulyous-ashy, slightly paler on the cheeks, but much more 
fulyous than in the pfate. 

803 sept. Orossoptilum tibetanum.— Hume doubts 
whether this bird has been procurod on this side of the Himalayas. 
Soyoral Bhotiyas to whom I haye shown Hume’s plate (in Oamt Birds) 
state that it is found occasionally below the Eapap pass near the Jelep 
and also in the'higher passes of Bhutan. 

811. Gallophasis melanota.— These were all true G. mela- 
nota^ and none approached Q, Uueomelana, 

826. Arboricola torqfaeola. —^The top of the head is oliye 
like the back, with black shaft streaks. 

825 bis. A. mandeUil. —This seems to be the first record of 
these birds from Sikhim. Hume states ( Game BirdSy II, 84) that this 
species has only been found hitherto in the Bhutan Duars, and only 
about a dozen specimens. My two birds were got well within Sikhim—^ 
tho first below Tendong, at an eleyation of about 5,000, in December, 
and the second near Gangtok, about 4,000, in January. It may haye 
escaped notice hitherto owing to its sh^ess. 

861. VanellllS ori8tatUS.—Jerdon states that this, bird is 
found in India ** only in the Panjab.” My bird, from Maniphung, 7,000, 
near tho Nepal frontier, in Noyember, ames with Jerdoirs description 
generally; but it has tho scapulars and the sooty-black feathers or the 
breast broadly margined with fulyous-white, and the mantle feathers 
more naitowly margined with the same. 

891. Actitis glareola.— 'The outermost tail feather has a 
small black subterminal spot in the outer web. 

907. GaUinula phOBnionra.— A female in January has the 
lower forehead, lores, supercOiary region, cheeks and ear-coyerts white, 
very slightly mottled with brown. 

931. Butorides javanioa.— The blackish head and crest 
haye a green gloss. 

933. Ardetta oinnamomea.— Does not correspond wen 
with Jerdon’s description. The general tint^ aboye is a dn^ cinna¬ 
mon* It has a bla^ish dun ana throat stripes, and aU the under¬ 
surface broadly streaked longitadinally with dark brown. 

966—970. ' Most of these nngratory ducks pass oyer Sikhim 
without settling, but stragglers are occasion^y diot. 

986. Sterna seenik—The bead, aboye, is mix^ ashy-grey, 
and black, the latter predominating oyer the hinder port of lores and 
ear coyerts. 
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0 . C)18. Ur 6 oiMaflavirovtrl 0 .--Out of Hspsoiiii^ fi^ 
haye those portions of the lower plnmam and tafl) which are white in 
the ordinary specunens, of a more or less rich ^h/ress tint, and all of 
these came from the eastern side of the Tisia and the Upper Laochhen 
Valley, yis.— 

1 male and 1 famale from 8amd<ma Laoohhap ... NofamlMr, 1891. 

„ „ Labah .June, 1892. 

1 Buda from Fynmgang aae eas April, 1891. 

From Memphhuk, 13,000, below the Tangkar La in October, was 
got an aged female with a homy-d/ocAr bill. 

0. 26. Garrulufl bi8piecillari8.--lts ranm is very much 
higher than given by Oates. It does not seem to be anown in Sikhim 
b^ow 7,000, and is usually found in the pine forests—11,000 to 
13,000. 

0. 50. Conostoma SBmodium.—The English name is 
rather a misnomer as the bill is dull yellowish light oranm, and Oates’ 
woodcut is somewhat misleading as there is no dara colour post- 
orbitally. 

0, 53. Suthora uniCOlor.-^Sides of head with pale 
streaks. 

0, 54. s. humii.— Bill is pale yellow. 

0, 65. Dironastes caorillatlia.—In all my eleven speci¬ 
mens the post-orbital region is lightly streaked. It extends up to 
below ^e Donkya to 16,000, and is therefore likely to be met with in 
T^i)et. 

0. 69. Gamilaz leucolophiu.—Tail is obscurely barred. 

0. 72. G. peotoralis.—^Two fl male, Lingmo, November, 
and one female, Nimbong, (Br. Bhutan} Januuy] have the chin and 
throat anterior to thegor^t almost unsullied white, the rest have 
this region fulvous. One female from Bathong (4,000) had the upper 
back bordering the nachal collar fringed with white. Anotlier (a 
female, Bungeet, April, 1801) h^ vinaceous-slaty instead of white 
on tail, under-suxfaoe, and superdlium, and no fulvous collar. 

0 . 73. G. moniliger.—Have ear-coverts black wi^ whitish 
centre. 

0, 76. G. alblgnladris.—In regard to the question of hetOmf 
2 are from Gumbathan, British Bhutan—vrith reference to Mr. Oates’ 
note that he had not seen any from Bhutan. Not very common. 

0. 80. lanthooinola niflgiilarit.-*Not very common. 
Uy three specimens from (1) Tsunthang, raiOey, 6,000: Single, 
iWntier, 10,000,^ in Ap^: andPhema, 7,000, in lurdi,have not 
the exceptional colouring noted 1^ Oates as characteristic of Nepal, 


(i) Oss Miial naafrtv 
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Sikhinii and Bhutan birds—tho chin and upper throat are de^ly 
rufous. Ear coverts dingy rufous^ and loieal patch light fulvous. 

0, 85. Trochalopterum nigrimentum.— Very com¬ 
mon. 

0. 92. T. squamatum .—^In regard to the two varieties 
noted by OateS) page 97, 1 note that three specimens, dl males, in 
November, December, and January, have bronzed tails, and all 
have fulvous-brown lores. Seven specimens (1 male and 2 females in 
November, 1 female in each of the months of January, March, May, and 
December) have black tails and darker chin, the throat, under¬ 
surface, the vent, and upper tail coverts are very much darker, and 
in all these the females have grey lores and the males slightly fulvous 
ones, excepting two females which have slightly-fulvous lores, and in 
one of these, an adult of May, the secondary and tertiary quillft are 
white-tipped. None of the otlicrs have white-tipped quills except one 
male—also black-tailed—from Daling in March, which has faint traces 
of white tips in two of the secondaries. If would thus almost appear 
that the dmcronco in colour of the tail was sexual, and that the * one 
male ’ with black tail has been wrongly sexed. 

0. 137. Gampsorhynchus rufulm— The chin and 
throat ore also pure white. 

0. 163. Alcippe nepalonsis. —Most of the specimens 
have the forehead feathers well covered and adhesive with pollen and 
rc»ins. 

0. 211. Aotinodura egertoni. —Each of the 17 birds has 
!]jc median tail feathers barred tmougbout—Oates’ key to the species 
• d' this genera is misleading and needs alterations. 

0. 277. Alcurus striatus.— Two are from 1,500 and 
2,500. Oates puts low’est limit at 5,000. 

0. ^ 284. Molpastes leucogenys.— Two females; margins 
of additional feathers faintly waited with si^hureous. 

0. 288. OtOCOmpsa ezneria. —l^o small size of Sikliim 
and Br. Bhutan specimens is notable. Adults in March, 1892, thi-ce 
(two7"' length, one length), while my Assam specimens measured 

to length, but mosl/^ 

0, 490. Pericrocotus speoiosus.— In two females there 
is an extensive washing of scarlet on forehead, throat, breast, and 
thighs. 

0 , 498. P. solaria.— ^^Smaller one has a grey head. 

0, 606. OamTOphaga melanoptera.— All of the speci¬ 
mens have long grey hairs on nape and occiput. Oates does not give 
this species north of Arrakan, but this bird has a general coloration 
much lighter than C. melanosehdsta, and its additional coverts are white. 

0, .630. Henicunis maculatus.—Oates gives Nepal as 
tin* oastcni limit of this species, but the Lepchos arc quite familiar 
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with this and the following species,^ as is also evident from their 
vernacular names for it. 

0. 647. Oyanecula Buedoa.— The outer tail feathers of 
the female have a laige triangular white tip. 

0. 672. Morula tabooinota.--^* The wlute-oollaredouser’ 
eight. My specimens support the view that these merge into one. 
The tnales (five) agree neither with itf. albocineia nor with M. eos^onea. 
Four of the males are black| exctpt forehead and crowUi and in three 
also the occiput^ which are ashy-grey with cUrker centres and very 
conspicuously lighter than back. None of them have ^estnut any¬ 
where-—except one has obscure margin of the feathers of lower 
and rump and under wine coverts dingy rufous. Scully, writing 
from Nepal) notes that all of his four specimens are typical M, albocinctaf 
and ho saw no costanea. 

Those do not agree well with Oates’ description of male M. alboeinetUf 
yet they belong to this species rather than Jf. castanea. The crown 
and back of the males are not of the same colour. All of the males, 
especially these from January to May, have neyish foreheads and 
crown owing to the feathers oeing broisully edged with ashy. The 
back and rump are wholly black except in one, a September bird,— 
the feathers of these regions axe narrowly margined with whitish- 
rufous, and in all the lower, most of the upper, tml covorts are edged 
with whitisli, and in the females these feathers have whitish shafts. 

0, 698. OrOOCinolE dftuzna.'— 'Seven specimens. One 
[Karung, Tista valley (below Tangangh May, 1891] has the ground¬ 
colour of lower plumage ochraceous-buff, and otherwise closely resem¬ 
bles Oreocinela imbrieata of ^ Ceylon, and other two tmka have chin, 
throat, breast, and under tail^ coverts ochracoous, while the femalas 
have these parts relatively whiter. 

0 . 704 and706. Zoothera monticola, Z. ma^nata. 

—One of each—1 male, Chowbanjan, April, 1891; 1 male, j^bruary, 
1892. 

In addition to the ^k margination of the feathers and its shorter 
wing and smaller siw, its lores and cheeks are pale mottled grey and 
ear coverts with conspicuously pale grey shafts, the blackish tips con- 
ti’osting against the whitish sul^mm Ixuids of the feathers of the side 
of the nock. Its greater and medium wing coverts ore more conspi¬ 
cuously tipi^ed with ochraoeous than is Z, monticolat and in neither can 
the chin, throat, breast, and abdomen bo said to bo white—in 
Z, marginata the chin and throat are ashy gr^ and in Z, monticola 
ochracMUs: on the breast and upper part of abdomon tlio dark brown 
tints predominate. 

0. 881. ,Motaoilla maderaspatensls.— The chin, upper 
throat and an infra-mandibular streak, of a November male, are white, 
mid the bock is blackish-ashy. 
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0 , 936. Pitta CUCUllata.— Hare in Sikhim. Twof^cimen# 
from Baxar, Bhutan, May, 2,000, young, but full grown^T ineboa), have 
blackish wedge-shaiHHl extremity to jiiost of the featherij of the back, 
wings, and abdomen. The abifomcn is jxile bluisb-gteeh with a black 
spot on its lower area, bordering the crimsou. 
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MAMMALS. 

Non.—The works eenralted for this paper are Jetdon’s “ Ifamnsls of India " had the 
"Fauna of British India, Maminalia,'’ Part I, by W. T. BUnford. 

J. Oaxmib—6<10*01. 


Aooobding to J^on and Blanford, there are about 81 species of 
mammals in Sikhim. They may be roughly classified as follows, 
▼iz.:—3 monkeys, 8 of the true cat tribe, 2 civet-cats, 1 tree-cat, 
2 muDgooses, 2 of the dog tribe, 5 polecats and weasels, 1 ferret- 
badger, 3 otters, 1 cat-bear, 2 bears, 1 tree-shrew, 1 mole, 6 shrews, 
2 water-shrews, 12 bats, 4 squirrels, 2 marmots, 8 rats and mice, 
1 vole, 1 porcupine, 4 deer, 2 forest goats, 1 goat, 1 sheep, and 1 
ant-eater; but the Lepchas consider there are more species of 
several of the larger animals than the above two European naturalists 
admit. 

Blanford in the ** Fauna of British India” series mentions 3 
monkeys from Sikhim: the Bengal monkey (Macaetu rhesus), which is 
found in large companies at low elevations, usually not exceeding 
3,000 feet, has straight hair and is of a hair-brown colour, tinged 
myish with rufescent hinder quarters; the Himalayan monkey 
^Macacm ogeamensis) which is abundant from 3,000 up to 6,000 feet, 
u of similar habits and general appearance, but its 1^ is wavy and 
of a darker brown, and it wants the rufescent colour on the hinder 


quarters; and the laxigw {Semnopithecus sehutaceus) which 

frequents the zone between 7,000 and 12,000 feet, and is said to differ 
in habits from the hanuman only in inhabiting a much colder climate. 
The Lepchas say there are two species at those high altitudes; one of 
large size and gmn^ in pairs only; the other smaller and herding 
together in companies ox 20 to 60 individuals, and often visiting 
the hot springs to lick the saline matter deposited round their 


The tifer is an occasional visitor only, but the leopard (Felts 
pardus) ana the clouded-leopard {FeUs nehulosa) are permanent residents 
and fairly common, the latter ascending to about 7,000 feet. The snow- 
leopardj^lit uncia), as its trivial name implies, inhabits high altitudes 
only. Tlie marbled-cat (FeUs marmorata) is an eleganUy marked 
creature, attaining to a size of nearly 2 feet in length from nose to base 
of tail, ^^ioh is 15 inches. It chiefly keeps to the warmer slopes, and 
is a miniature edition of the clouded-leopard,^ while the leopard-cat 
(FsUs beiiaalensts\ also of the warmer slopes, is the miniature of the 
common leopard. These two cats never oecome quite tame, however 
young th^ may be captured, and appear to be incapable of getting in 
the least attached to more toan one person, but .will stay about the 
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houfle in which they have been brought up till they are about a year old, 
when they usually take to the juntos. They are wonderfully aotive 
in ejil their movementB. The large Indian civet-cat ( Vwerra Hbtika) 
is not uncommon up to at least 5,500 feet; and the spotted tiger-civet 
{Pnonodon pardkolor) is a very beautiful and active but rare creature of 
the cooler forests about 5—6,000 feet; it is marked with large squarish 
black spots in lonntudinal rows on a fulvoui background. There is 
but one tree-cat (Paradoxurua grayt)^ and it is not uncommon in the 
warmer forests. 

The small Indian mungoose is occasionally 

found in the lower valleys, but the large crab-eating mungoose 
{Herpeitcs urva) is commoner and^ ascends to higher elevations. It is 
a creature of considerable size, its head and body measuring a foot 
and-a-half in length and its tail a foot. 

The jackal is not uncommon. Jerdon and Blanford both say 
there is but one species of wild hog {Cyan dukhumnaUi) in Sikhim, but 
the natives are very positive about there being two, ana that they differ 
both in size and habits as well as in colour. The large sort they call 
the Einduy and say it goes in pairs only or in parties of three or four, 
and is of a brownish emour with a black muzzle; the other sort, which 
they call the Mmaalmany is described as being considerably sm^ler, of 
a uniform reddish colour, and going in packs of ten or a dozen. They 
hunt in packs and kill wild pig, deer, goats, &c., and occasionally attack 
cattle. The Hindu sort is in great request among native cattle doctors, 
who consider every atom of its body, including the bones, but especially 
the stomach, an infallible remedy in rinderpest. It is smoke-dried 
and reduced to powder, and administered either dry or in water. 
Their faith in it is unbounded, notwithstanding that there does not 
appear to bo a single authenticated instance on record of it ever having 
effected a cure. The belief in its efficacy may have originated with 
the idea when the disease first appeared in Sikhim, that the wild dog 
was in some mysterious manner the cause of it, and the wise men 
acted on the principle of giving the victim a *^hair of the dog that bit 
him.’’ The Nepalese al^ declare it to be a sure remedy in dysentery 
and other diseases mankind is subject to. The natives of the plains 
as well as of the hills believe in and use it, and there is a tramtion 
that the Cabul traders have offered a hundi^ rupees for a living or 
freshly-killed wild dog of the Hindu variety. The Muaaalman sort is 
not generally of so high repute as a medicine, and hy some considered 
worthless. 

The Indian marten {Muatela flaviguta) is a common animal of a 
rather wide range, being found from the lower slopes up to about 
7,000 feet, usually in pairs, but occasionally in parties of nve or siz. 
It feeds on birds, reptiles, and small mammris, and when opportunity 



offers is a robber of the fowbhoase to an almost inoredible extent. 
It is also a persistent robber of bee-hiyes. In ooloor it is ef a ^rk 
brown aboye^ and paler below, with a white chin and throat and 
yellow breast. It weighs from dibs, to 61bs. The yellow*i»llied 
weasel {Putorm eathia) is a pretty creature and not' uncommon, about 
3—4,000 feet. It is usually in parties of about hatf-ardozen, and the 
leader is" the very incarnation of courage and daring, and will attack 
anything, however large, in defence of its family. It is of a uniform 
dark brown colour aboye, yellow below, and weighs about 6 oz. 
Hodgson mentions that it Mis exceedingly prized by the Nepalese for 
its service in ridding houses of rats,” and that it is easily tamed, and 
is trained by the rich *Ho attack large fowls, geese, and even goats and 
sheep. So soon as it is loosed it rushes up the fowl’s tail or the 
goat’s leg, and seizes the great artery of the neck, nor ever quits its 
hold till the victim sinks under exhaustion from loss of blood.” Others 
are common, but in the larger rivers only. 

The cat-bear {Aklurns fiilgens) occurs from about 7,000 feet 
upwards. It is a vegetable feeder end easily tamed. It is of a 
reddish colour above, darker below, and the greater part of the face 
is white and the tail is* ringed. Full grown males weigh from Tibs, to 
9|lb8., and measure about feet from the snout tp the tip of the 
toil, which is nearly half-a-yard. It is one of the most interesting of 
the Sikhim mammals. The brown bear (UrsM areiw) occurs at high 
altitudes, rarely below 11-12,000 feet, and the Himalayan black bear 
(Ursus torqtiatus) is common from there down to about 4,000 feet. 
It is an undesirable neighbour, as it destroys large quantities of the 
native crops, and at times kills cattle and occ^ionally the people 
themselves. In many places, but especially in isolated fields in 
the middle of jungle, the natives have to watch their crops when 
ripening to prevent their destruction by monkeys and boars. One 
way of frightening them is to havo a clapper arrangement li.xcd in 
the*^ middle of the field with a string of cane, often several hundred 
yards in length, led inside the dwelling-house from whence it is 
worked, and every time a member of the bousohold wakes up he is 
rxpected to give the string a few lusty tugs to set the clunper going. 
These are the only two beam recorded from Sikhim, but the Lepchas 
:«re tjuite positive about there being a third species, resembling 
tui'/juatiis in appearance, but considerably smaller, and occurring at 
lower elevations; down in fact to the bottoms of the lowest valleys, 
but rarely ascending so high as 6,000 feet. It differs also in being 
arboreal in its liabits, and it is dreaded much more than the larger 
one on account of its greater activity. It is probably Uraus mahtgauiM, 
which is recorded from Java through to Chittagong and the Garo 
Hills, and may be found us far west os Siklnm. 
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There is one mole {Talpa mierura) of much the same habits as 
the European one, but does not throw up moIe*hill8 as that species 
does, although it makes its runs near the simace of the ground m the 
same way. It is commonest about 4,00Q feet, but is found as high as 
8,000. The European mole is of doubtful occurrence in Siuiim. 
lliere are at least half-a-dozen specie^ of shrews, including the 
musk-rat,’* and eight sorts of rats and mice, two water-idirews, and 
a yole. 

Two marmots are found at eleyations exceeding 1^000 feet. 
They burrow in the ground and liye in small colonies. One, if not 
both of ‘them, barks like a dog, for which it was often mist^en by 
tiio European sentries at Gnatong and coiwdered a nuisance in con¬ 
sequence, as they naturally thought it might be a dog along with 
a hostile Tibetan party for whom they had to keep a sharp lo^ out. 
One porcupine (Hystrix lonyicauda) is common about 5—6,000 feet, 
^here it is yery destructive to the potato crop. Its flesh is much 
Ized as an article of food. 

The black hill squirrel (Seturvd macrouroides) is a large handsome 
imal of. the lower forests, occasionally, but rarely, ascending as 
^bigh as 5,000 feet. It measures 2J feet from the nose to end of 
the tail, and is of a uniform dark brown on the back and sides, and 
yellowish below. Two smdll brown squirrels are not uncommon 
among the trees and bamboos of the lower and middle forests, and 
a pretty, small-striped species {S, JtfeClellandi) occurs in the upper 
forests over 5,000 feet. A very handsome flying squirrel (Pfsromlw# 
magni/ieut) inhabits the forest between 5,000 and 10,000 feet. The 
head and body measure about 15 inches in length, and the tail over 
20 inches. It is dark chestnut abo /e and orange-coloured below. 
Even adults take not unkindly to confinement. 

The ahon or Sikhim stag (Cenms affinU) does not, perhaps, occur 
anywhere in Sikhim Proper, but inhabits the Chumbi Valley and 
country beyond. The a&row or samber stag ^usa ariatoUlia) is fre¬ 
quent at all elevations up to 9—10,000 feet. The commonest of tiie 
aeer tribe in Sikhim is the barking-deer (Cervulua aureua)y which is 
found from the lowest valleys up to 9,000 feet, and is really excellent 
eating when in good conditiun. Hodgson says:—‘*It has no powers of 
sustained speed and extensive leap, but is unmatched for flexibility 
and power of creeping through tangled underwood. They have 
indeed a weasel-like flexibility of spine and limbs, enabling them to 
wend on without kneeling, even when there is little perpendicular 
passage room; thus escaping their great enemy the wild dog.” The 
Natives bunt it greatly with dogs and bows, and they put bells on 
«heir dogs for the double purpose of brightening the deer out of their 
hidden refuges and indicating the whereabouts of the dogs. The 
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in winter, mtow {Nmorhidtu iuitUm) frequents the rockiest 
ravines over 6,000 feet, while the fforal {Nmwrtadiu goral) affects 
Mtnilftr loedities, but descends to 8,000 feet and is found up to 8,000. 
The htrhel {Om miilar&) is found in considerahle flocks at high 
altitudes. 
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LAMAISH IN SIKHDC. 


Bt L A. WADDlUi, K.I. 


L—HISTOBIC SKETCH OF THB LAlfAlC CHUBOB IN SIKBZlf. 

Tiiinaimn or Tibetan Baddhism is the State relinon of Sikhim, 

professed bj the majority of &e people.^ In- 
wSSirfBiSSiS**” laniM ainoe entering the county about 

two and half centuries ago have retained the 
temporal power more or less directly in their hands; and t^ first 
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such authorities as Kbppen* and Schlagintweit/ as 
1 hare mjoyed superior opportunities for studying the subject at first 
handlwi^ bring lamas. 

As LSmaism is essentially a priestcraft, I hare dealt with it 
mainly in its sacerdotal aspects, and touch little 
** ® upon its higher ethics and metaphysics of which 
most of the ISmas are wholly ignorant. And 
throughout this paper I use the term *Mama” in its popular sense, as 
a general term for all the clergy of the Tibetan Buddnist Church, and 
not in its special sense of the superior monk of a monastery or sect 
My special sources of information hare been notes taken during 
several visits to Sikbim and a prolonged residence 
^^uroei of infomw* Darjeeling in the sodety of lamas. For many 

of the local details 1 am especially indebted to the 
learned Sikhim Lama U^dn Gyatshd and the Tibetan lAma Padma 
Chh5 Pbdl, with whom I have consulted most of the indigenous and 
Tibetan books which contain references to the early history of Sikhim 
and Tibet.* These vernacular books contain no very systematic 
account either of the introduction of Lamaism into Sikhim or of its 
origin in Tibet, and their contents are largely mixed witii myth wd 
legend; but by careful sifting and comparative treatment it is possible 


Tha Hindtiiied Nepalote Ute]j Mttled in EMtom Sikliim an not nattvea of Sikhim. 
'For soneral notes on Sikhim Lania>ism after SehlagiDtwttt^ the ohief wxitoN are 


K5mn: Die Ummieeie RwrarekU end Xireke, Berlin. 1860 
B. SoBiuoiVTWSiT: Duddkiem in Tibet, London. 1863. 

I hare also obtidned Talnablo aid from the Mongol Lima Shorn 
Tnngrik Vfangddn of the GelnkM monasteiv at Ghoom. ami t 
Tihanng of the BlMtiya soheei. 


rfitsbd aad/ 
Jfr. Boillo 
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Bttddhitm oi pnrely 
iein and 


Indian 

growth. 


origin 


It* spread in India. 


Extension 

India. 


outside 


To Ceylon. 


Burma. 


to B residue which may be treated as fairly historical, seeing that 
the periods dealt with are so relatively recent. 

rnddhism arose in India and flourished there for about flfteen 
centuries, until it was forcibly suppressed by the 
Muhammadan invaders in the latter end of the 
12th century A.D. 

Accordiug to the best authorities, Buddhism was founded at 
Benares about the dth century B.O., when the 
Its origin. newly-fledged Buddha preached his first sermon and 
made his first converts on the site now marked by the Samith stupa. 
The new religion soon spread oyer the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh and extended down the Gangetic valley 
to Bihar. But its wide dissemination dates from 
the epoch of the Gredt Indian Emperor Adoka, in 
the 3rd centt^ B.C., who had his capital at the 
city of Patna in Bihar. Atoka made Buddhism the 
State religion; and, besides diligently promoting it in his own territo- 

riOB, he sent swarms of missionaries mto neighbour¬ 
ing countries to preach the &ith. ITrom Atoka’s 
son, Mahendra, Ceylon claims to haye obtained its 
Buddhism and the Pali alphabet; while the Atoka 
Qussionaries Uttara and Sauna are similarly maimed by Burma. 

Buddhism spread through Afghanistan, Cashmere, and its adjoin- 
^ . ... ing principalities, into Mongolia and China, and 

through China to Japan, exercising on all the 
wilder tribes a marked civilizing influence. It 
iB» an apan. established in China about 61 A.D. 

Up to the 7th century A.D. the people of Tibet were without a 
written language and were pure savages. Early 
in the 7th centuiy A.D. was bom Srong-tsan- 
gampo, whose ancestors since two or three genera¬ 
tions had established their author!^ over Centod Tibet, and luul 
latterly harassed the western boundaries of China; so that the Chinese 
Emperor was glad to make peace with the young prince and gave 
him a princess of the Imperial house in marriage. Srong-tsan-gampo 
had two years previously married the daughter of the King of Nepal; 
and both these wives being bigoted Buddhists, they speedily con¬ 
verted Srong-tsan-eampo, who under their advice sent to India for 
Buddhist books and teachers; hence dates the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism into Tibet. 

Four great councils are reported to have been held for the sup¬ 
pression of heresy, viz.— 

(1) The Council held at Bajagriha under the presidency of 
Maha Kasyapa immediately after Buddha’s death. 


It! Ut0 czteDBion to 
Tib«S. 
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S The Ooonoil of Yuiftli hdd about 350B.€. undor Yadiada* 
Tbo Connoil of PStalipntn (P&tna) held about 250 B»C. 
under i^toba’s oraen, with Mogaliputra ai presi¬ 
dent. 

(4) The Counoil of Jalandhara held in the 1st eentury A.D. 
under the anispices of Eling Kanibhka of Kaabmif and 
the Panjab. 

The second Council dealt onfy with discipiline. The third Council 
_ ^ . defined the Buddhist canon as now current in 

Hm gmt Khums. Qgyiojj Burma and Siam. The fourth developed 

exorcism, and from it arose the DhSrUm formula for schism of the 
** Northern ” and ** Southern ” schools. 

The Southern school is the more primitive and purer form; it 
a . 1 . VI indudes the Burmese, Ceylonese, and Siamese 
SootiMpi fonng of Buddhism. Its sacred langua^ is Pali. 

The Northern school comprises the forms of Buddhism current 
-iv «r^v V 1 in Kashmir, MongoUa, China, Manchuria, Japan, 
n.»otii»ni»b»L Bhatai^; .nd Sikhim. Iti ascrad 

langjMe is Sanskrit 

^6 schism v*ns brought about by the Mahiyana doctrine^ a 
It. theistio and metaphysical form of Buddhism intro- 

ita i«ad«r. Jucod by a monk named Asvagosha and i 

advocated by whose name is most intimately identified 

with it. Its chief work u the Prc^a piramiia (Tib. Sher-ehi^ which 
naten Tecogmses sovenl grades of theoretical Buddhas 
III nstnn. numerous mvine Bodhisatwas, or beings 

who have arrived at pmfect wisdom {Bodhi), yet consent to remain a 
creature (saiwa) for toe good of men, and who must therefore be 






Mythology and mysticism followed necessarily from the growth 
of me Mahayfina school, and its extension amongst 
Addition of njtbo. worshippers. Like Hinduism, it 

admitted within the pde the gods and demons of 
the new nations it sought to convert. Myoticim reached its fullest 
. expression in the Tanirik doctrines (a mixture of 

njstieuiD. ffiTa-wonhip and magic) which spread throughout 
India about the- 6th and Tth century of our era, affecting alike 
Buddhium and B^duism. Aiya Asafiga, a Buddhist monk of Pe^war, 
who lived about 800 A.D., is supposed to have introduced Tantridsm 
into Buddhism. 

The Tantriks teach yogism and incantations addressed mostly to 
. female energies, by which men may gain miraculous 

powers which may be used for purely selfish and 
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seoulsr objects. Just as they assigned female ** energies”—the Hindu 
ltt&timen)TMd«itiM: OF divine mothers—as companions to most 

lomaie «n«rgiet. of the gods, wivcs Were allotted to the several 
Buddhas and Bodhisatwas. 

At an early date Buddhists worshipped the tree under which &e 
Bttddhahood was attained, and the monument 
which contained Buddha’s relics, and the images 
^ WheerM 

symbolic of the teaching. 

Northern Buddhism had almost reached this impure stage when 
State of Indian introduced into Tibet about the middle of 

Buddhism at time of the 7th century A.D. Hiuen Tsiang states that 
introduction to Tibet, the Mahayana school then predominated in India, 
and tantrik and mystic doctrines frere appearing. 

Lamaism dates from over a century later than th6 first entry 
. . Buddhism into Tibet, and in the meantime tantri- 
The KUachaiofa. greatly increased. About the same time 

the doctrine of the K41achakm or simreme Deity, without be^nning or 
end, the source of all things, tAdi JBuddha Satnante^hadra CHb. Eun-tu 
gatiffjao)] was accepted by ue Lamas. 

Lamaism was founded by the wizard-priest Padma Sambhava (Tib. 
The founder of Pidma JwnmS)^ f.e., ‘*The lotus bom;” usually 
Liimisim called by the Tibetans RmhoehkP or **The 

Precious Guru;” or simply OurUf^ the Sanskrit for teacher.” 

Lamaism arose in the time of King Thf-Srong De-tsan, who 
reigned 740—786 A.D. The son of a Gliinese 
* princess, he inherited from his mother a strong pro- 
^ judice in favour of Buddhism. ^ He sent to India 
for books and teachers, and commenced a svstematio tranriation from 
the Sanskrit and Chinese scriptures; and be built the first Buddldst 
monastery in Tibet, viz. Samyd (Sam-yas). 

It was in connemon with the building of this monastery that Padma 

StoiyoftheTiaiftto Sambhava first came to Tibet. King Thil-Srong 
Tibot of its foundnr. De-tsan’s endeavours to build were all frustrated by 
Gnm Bimpoehhe. earthquidLes which were attributed to demons. On 
the advice of the Indian Buddhist monk Shantarakshita, the latter sent 
to the great Indian monastery of Nalanda for the wizard-priest Pedma 
Sambhava of the Togacharya School, who was a famous sorcerer. 

Padma Sambhava, who was a native of Udydna, or Ghazni, a 
^ ^ region f^ed for sorcery, promptly responded to the 
Tibetan king’s request and arrived at Samyd, by 
way of* Katmandu and Kyirong in Nepal, in the 
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year 747 A.D. With the (Sansk. V^jra) or thonJerhoU and 
apdla from the MShayana he vanquished and converted the devil^ built 
the monastery 749 A.D., and established the 6rst community of I&mas. 

Lamaism may be defined as a mixture of Buddhism with a 
i. preponderating amount of mythologyi mysticism, 
^^*“**“ andmagic: the doctrine of incarnate lamas and 

the worship of canonised saints, now such prominent features of 
Lamaism, are of recent origin. It was readily accepted as it protected 
the people from devils. 

LiiiAXo Sects. 

The LSmaic sects (Plate I) date from the visit to Tibet of the Indian 
Buddhist monk Atisha (1038—1052 A.D.), who 
of preached celibacy and moral abstinence, and depre¬ 

cated ^e practice of the magic arts. 

The reformed sect was called the Kah^dam-pa^^ or 'Hhose bound 
Tfco Kak-iam.pa Orders,” and three and-a-balf centuries later, 

foot. ^ in Tsongkhapa’s hands, it became less ascetic and 

ipk^ « » ritualistic under the title of QtAuk~pa^ now 

th. domiiumt sect in Tibet. 

The oiiMformed, or The unreformed residue were called the Nying- 
ma-pa ot ** the old sect.” 




The 09-lmk^. 


The onrofbrmed, or 
Xjfing-ma-pa. 


The Ge-lus-pa sect. 

Tsongkhapa* gathered together the scattered members of the Kadam- 
09-iu^paKett ita pa and housed them in monasteries, under rigorous 
uiiarities. Tioog- discipline. He made them carry a begging-bowl 
^ and wear a garment of a yellow colour after the 
fashion of Indian Buddhists. And he instituted a ritualistic service, 
in part, apparently, perhaps borrowed from the Nestorian Christian 
missionaries, who were settled at that time in Western China. The 
tutelary deities are Dorje-hjig-5yed, 5De-mchhog and pSang-wa- 
Aduspa; and the guardian demons are .^^mGonpo pnyag-truk,” or the 
six-armed protector, and Tam-chhen Chhos-gyal. 

The E^gtupa sect. 

The Eargyupa sect was founded in the latter half of the eleventh 
- century A.D. by Lfima Marpa, who had visited 

^ India and obtained special instruction from tho 
Indian pandit Atisha and Atisba's teacher Naropa. 


& bluh-d»m-T^ 

■ TKtutkipa nieui ** Of TsoBgkbft or the Omon Cvantiy," the diitriot of hie birth in 
Weeiem CEine near the eeeteai oosfinee of Tibet. Hie proper name is SLS*&aaag.tak>pa; 
bat he ia beet kaova to Earopeaas bj hie territorial title. 

B 2 
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The distinctiye features of the Kargyupa sect are that they 
inhabit caves and profess mentation and the follow- 

n. doctrines 

{a) Their guardian deity is The Lord of the Black Cloak.’’* 

(h) Their tutelary deity is Demchhok* (Skt. Sambhara), or 
Chief of Happmera.” 

(c) Their mode of meaitation or system of mystical insight 

is CKhag-chhm^ or in Sanskrit MahUmmra ; and their 

highest teacher is the mythical Dom-Ghhang* (Skt. 

Bajra-dhara)^ or “ the holder of the I)orje.” 

(d) Their hat is cmled gom-zha pii khgiif or ** the meditation 

hat with the crossed knees.” 

The diagram of Kar-gyupa sec^ (Plate II) shows the relation of the 
z- sub-sects to the parent sect. The JTar-ffia-oa adopted 

ar-ma.pa. Nylngmapa ter-ma of Las-Aprod-ling-pa. 

The BUkung-pa take their title from the Dikung Monastery fouud- 
. ed by Rinchhen-pbiin-tshog about the middle of the 

I. unff‘pa. century. .Their Nyingmapa ter-ma is Padma 

lingua. 

The Ta-lung-pa issued from the Dikungpa and take their title 

The Ta4una.pa. Talung Monastery founded by Ngag- 

dbang-chhos-gyalpo in 1179. They differ from 
thei^arent Cl-kung-pa in admitting also the ter-ma work adopted by 
the Kar-ma-pa. 

The Duh-pa are of three forms. The oldest is the JJpp&r Duk-pa^ 
which originated by /iGro-mgon-rtsang-pa-rgyal-ras 
(The patron of Animals, The Victory-clad Tsang- 
po) or sFrul sku-dbung-^sam-wang-po of the Ralung Monastery in 
Guam province of Tibet about the middle of the 12th century. To 
emphasize the change the monastery was called i?i«^-Ralung, and a 
legend of the thunder-dragon Duk is related in connection therewith. 
It adopted the same ier-ma as the Dikungpa, but there seems some 
other distinctive tenet which I have not yet elicited. The MUdU 
Duk^a and the Lower Duk-pa arose very soon after. 

The Middle Duk-pa took the terma book of Sangyas-ling-pa. This 
is the form of Elar-gyu-pa which now prevails in Bhutan under the 
name of Duk-pa or Southern Duk-pa, Its chief lama is Zhab-drung 
Nfl^-dban^-nam-^al, a pupil of **Kun-mkhyen padma dkar-po” or 
**The Omniscient vWte Lotus,” who, in the 17th century A.D., settled 
at ** ichags rit rta ” in ^utan, and soon displaced the Emrthok-pa 
and other forms of Nyingmapa Lamaism then existing in that coi^ntry, 


* mgon-po baivntk. 
> t^meUiog. 


* ph7«g-rg7>-olili0ir.p«. 

* rdo-tyi bcUuug. 
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and wkich are reputed to have been founded there directly hy tA^n 
himsolfi who entered Bhutan vid yZhof-ina gang and loft it by mDung- 
tsang) and at dgon-tshal pfauAr ara sbUl &o\vn hiu footpnnti oil a 
rock. 

Tns Sakta-pa sect. 


Iti title, 
lie qteeiaUtiei. 


rgyalpo. The name Sa-kya' refers to the ught 
yculpw colour of the scanty soil in that locality, 
which is rocky and almost bare of vegetation. The 
founder mixed together the “old” and “new” dis- 

J 11* » . i_A- •!_ _A_ _ 


books adopted by the Sakya-pa are called Dorje nhurpai vhhoffa; 
and from ^e newer school were taken Dem-chhoK, Dorje-kando, 


mgon-po-guror “The iiuardian of the Tent" ana rngon-po-zhai. its 
- . ^ hat is called Sa*shu. Kow, however, the Sakya 

" ' sect is scarcely distinguishable from the Nyingmapa. 

Its sub-sects are as follow 

The Ngor-pa^ founded by Qun-gah Zang-po, issued from the 
n r-pm. Sakya-pa at the time of Tsongkhipa. Its founder 
discarded the Nynimapa element in its tantrik 
system, retaining only the “new.” It has many monasteries in 
Ikham, 

The JSnangrpOf issued from the Sakya-pa, in the person of Je-knn- 
Jinan o gah-tol clihok, who was re-incamated somo centuries 
nanff^o, ^ great historian lama Taranath, now the 

highest incarnate lama of the Mongols and Chinese. This latter ISma 
Tlnnatk builtthe monastery of Phttntsholing about a mile to 
the north of Jonang in U^er Tsang, which was 
one of the many seized by the groat Dalai Xama Ld-zang gyatsho 
and forcibly converted into a Gelukpa institution. This sect does not 
practically differ from the Ngor-pa. The distinction is only one of 
founders. 

The Nyingmapa peculiarities have already been indicated in a 
„ . . general way. Further details will be found under 

.ygyimw wurnd behead of SikbimLSmiiism. It was tbe Nyiiima 

form of Lamaism which first found its way mto 
Sikhim about 250 years ago. 
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Lhatifla CbhMBbo 
'* diieorerod '* the holy 
siteeofSikbuB. 

Hii titlei. 


txiTBODUcnoir of Iauaom nrro Sixhih. 

Aflemuit It w believed in Sikhim that Qnra Rimbochhe 
of the Qo^e Tisit to viuted Sikhim during his traveb in Tibet and ita 
Si*****®* western border lands. 

The introduction of Lamaism into Sikhim dates from the time of 
Lhet>&i Chhembo Chhmbo't arrival there about the middle of 

totintrodiiMdiaiiM- the 17th century A.D. By this time ^maism had 
ism to Sikhin. become a most powerful hierarchy in Tibet, and was 
extending its creed among the Hunalavan and Central Asian tribes. 

Lhatsdn Chhembo was a native of Kongbu in the lower valley of 
the Tsangpo, which has a climate and physical 
appearance very similu to Sikhim. His name 
means The great reverond God.” His religious 
name is A!tg»-taay nam-^y^t^ or ** The entire^ vic¬ 
torious Essence of Goodness.” He is also known 
by the title of LhatsUn nam-kha Jiy-med,*or “The Reverend God who 
fears not the sky,” with reference to his alleged power of fl^ng. He 
is also sometimes called Kutho Daog-ehhen ChkemhOf ot “The great 
Honourable Dsog-chhen”— Dsog^ekhm^ literally “The Great End,” 
being the technical name for the system of mystical insight of the 
Nyingmapa, and Kuaho means “ the nonourable.” 

He was bom in the fire-bird year of the tenth of thesixtp-year (^des, 

Bi. «,ly liirt^y. eorr^nding to 16»6 A.D., in tte ^ot ol Kongbu 
/ in South-Eastern Tibet. Having spent many 
years in various monasteries and in travelling throu^out Tibet and 
Sikhim, he ultimately in the year 1648 arrived in Lhassa and obtained 
such great repute^ his learning as to attract the favourable notice 
of Gyalwa Ngak-Wang, the greatest of the Grand Lfimas, who shortly 
afterwards became the first Dalai Lama. 

At this time another lama of the Kartoh^d sub-sect came by 
Kangla nangma searching for a path into Sikhim, and also tried 
without success the aPreu-gyah-tdk (•‘.a., “ Monkey-back rock,” with 
reference to its semblance to a monkey sitting with hands benind its 
back) and Dsong-ri, and the western shoulder of aKiam-jpa Kkab-raa^ 
a ridge of ” which runs down to the RSthong river. Hcl tnen 

arrivd at the cave of “the very pleasant grove,” and met tho saint, 
who told him that as he was not destined to open the nortlicrn gate, 
he should go round and try the western. 

Then Ihatsiln Chhembo, traversinff the Kangla nangma and 
finding no road beyona the cave of Skm-pa Khdbrukf 
fiew miraculously to the upper part of “Kabru” 
(24,000 feet), and there blew his wangling, and alter 


Mineoloai 
MiHoacf and mtiy. 


I * Iha-drtraB bmb aiUith Ajigi aed. 






an absence of two weeks flew down to where his seirants were coh 
iMted and guided them by a road vid Dsongri to Korbugang in Sikhim. 
He anifed in Sikhim with two other Npngmapa lamas. By ** the 
, western gate ” of SingUla came a Kartok-pa ISma 

named Sempah Ohhembo/ and a lama of the 
Ngadakpa sub-sect, named Rigdsin Chhembo,* who 
had opened ** the southern eate ” by way of Darjeeling and Namchi 
respectiyely. The place^ where these three lamas met was called by 
the Lepchas 7b£-fam, which means ** the three superior ones or noble¬ 
men/’ a literal translation of “the three lamas.” 

The three lamas held here a council at which Hlatsiin Chhembo 
Tbmr tpftotntment “Here are we three lamas in a new and 

•ndcoronati^ of a irreligious couutry. We must haye a ^dispenset 
king of Bikmm. of gif^g ’ ^ (t.e,, a king) to rule the countiy on our 
behalf.” Then the JVga-dai-pamma said, “ I am descended from the 
celebrated Tertdn Nga-dak Nyang-r^l, who was latterly a goyemor; 
1 should therefore be the king.” While the Kartok-na ISma declared, 
** As I am of r(^al lineage I haye the ri^t to rule.” Then HlatsUn 
Chhembo sai(i, “ In the prophesy of Guru Ifembochhe it is written that 
four noble brothers shall meet in Sikhim and arrange for its govern¬ 
ment. We are three of these come from the horth, west, and south. 
Towards the east, it is written, there is at this epoch, a man named 
Phuntehofff* a descendant of brave ancestors of Kham in Eastern 
Ti^t. According, therefore, to the prophesy of the Guru we should 
invite him.” Two messengers were then despatched to search for this 
Philntshog. Going towards the extreme '^t near Gangtok they 
met a man churning milk and asked him his name. ^ He without 
replying invited them to sit down and gave them milk to drink. 
Aner they were refreshed, he said his name was Phfintshog. He was 
then* conducted to the lamas, who crowned him by placing the holy 
water vase on his head and anointed him with the water; and exhorting 
him to role the country religiously, gave him Hlatsfin’s own surname 
of Namgyd* and the title of ChhS-gyal (Skt. DhamcMrdjd) or “ reUgious 
king.” Philntshog Namgyd was at this time aged 38 years, and he 
became a lama in me samejear, which is said to have been 1641 A.D. 
In appearance Lhatsiin is usually represented as seated on a leopard- 
skin mat, with the right leg hanging down and his 
almost naked—one of his titles is Me~ru-ka>pa, 

( bATi .) which means “unclad.” His complexion is dark 
blue. A chaplet of skulls encircles his brow. In his left hand is a 
skull cup filled with blood, and a trident topped with human heads 


* ehhiB'po. | • «lijiiipdak. 
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rests in front of the left shoulder. The right hand is in a teaching 
. .. attitude. He is believed to be the incarnation m 

IS incarna ion. great Indian teacher Bhima Mitra. 

Development cp Umaism in SiKmM, subsequent to the epoch op 

Lhatsun Chhembo. 

The religions ousted bv Lamaism were the Pun (Bon), usually 

T. ... identiiiea with Taouism, and the earlier demon and 

s pecu lan les.^ ^ worship of tho Lepchas, which can scarcely 

be called a religion. Numerous traces of both of these primitive 
faiths are to be found embodied in Sikhim Lamaism, which owes any 
special features it possesses to the preponderance of tliose two ele¬ 
ments. Only two sects of lamas exist in Sikhim, viz., tho Nyingmapa 

Its sects. Kargyupa as represented by the karmapa. 

There are no Duk-pa monasteries in Sikhim, nor 
does there seem ever to have been any. 

The Nyinqma-pa. 

The Nyingma-pa^ or “ the old school ” represents the primitive and 
TK- unreformed style of Lamaism. It is more larirely 

, tinged with tne indigenous pre-Buddhist religious 

practices; and celibacy and abstinence are rarely practised. 

In Sikhim there are three sub-sects of Nyingma-pa, viz.—(1) the 
Lhatsun-pa^ to which belong most of the monasteries 
with Pemiongchi at the head; (2) the Kartok-pa with 
the monasteries of Kartok and Ddling; and (3) the 
Nga dak-pa with the monasteries of Namchi, Tasbiding, Sinon, and 
Toang-mdchhe. 

The Ter-ma of the LhatsUr^pa is the same as was adopted by the 

LhaMn-pa. Karmapa, viz., the work Li-th& Ling-pa discovered 

composed) by Ja-iahon-pa in Kongbu. But the 
Pemiongchi lamas also follow the MindoUing monastery in giving pre¬ 
eminence to the ter-ma work of Dag-ling-pa as a form of ritual. 

The Kartok-pa^^ taking their name from the title of their founder 

Ktkrt 9 k.fa. *•«•! “The Understander of the 

Precepts,” give pre-eminence to the' Ur^n work 
Mg<Khm rah ehung.* It has been suggested by Mr. Paul that 
Darjeeling, properly Dbijeling, may owe its name to thetertdn Ddrje- 
lingpa, who insited the Kartok-pa Dd-ling (properly Ddrieling) 
monastery in Sikhim, of which the old Daijf^ing monastery was a 
branoh. 


Its sub.seots 
Sikhim. 


in 


rajing-mn-pt. | * Aka]i>rtog*ps. | * rgo^ /<Uwi 
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The Nga-dak^pdf also taJung their name from their founder **The 
Naa dak-M owner of Sway or Dominion,” who was of royal 

^ lineage, give pre*eminence to the work of 

Rig-dnn go den^ as a code of ritual. 

All sections of the Nyingma>pa agree in professing the creed 
called Dsog>chhcn-bo, or ** The Great End it is 
Specialities of probable, however, that the Sanskrit Muha-joga is 
yuigma-pa. ^ ^ intended. This Dsog-chhen-bo doctrine is a purely 
theoretical distinction, in great part relating merely to the posture of 
the hands in meditation and little understood by the great majority of 
the members. The obvious and practical. Nyingma-pa characteristics 
are (a) their special worship of Guru Kimbochhe; (i) their highest 
ia Wuniu gang po (Skt. Samantahhadra)^ the Highest Goodness;” 
(c) their special tutelary deity is Duh-pa hah gge;* (d'S their special 
guardian deity Pal-gon de-nga;^ (e) and their peculiar red hat is 
named UgyinpenghUy and(,/) with these characteristics they exhibit, as 
a class, a greater laxity in living than any othcL scot of lamas. 

By the Nyingma-pa, the great wizard Guru Ptmia is worshipped as 
a second Buddha,” in spite ot liis uncelibate life, 
The worship of jjjg semi-demoniac temper, and his being altogether 
GuimBrnbodih.. admirable traitS of Buddha. It 

is just possible, however, that he is painted blacker than he really wu, 
for most of the practices and rites which are credited to him were 
really the composition of the terUna or ** revealers of hidden scriptures ” 
many centuries after his time. Ho is worshipped under eight forms, 

called Guru Tsen-gye, or ‘‘the eight worshipful 
The Guru's eight nanjes of the Teacher.” These, together with their 

usual paraphrase, are here given:— 


forms. 


1,'—Guru Padma J%mgni^ “,Bom of a lotus ” for tho happiness 
of the three worlds. 

II. — Guru Piidma Samhhava^ ‘ ‘ Saviour by the Religious Doctrine.” 

{N,B ,—This title is the pure Sanskrit equivalent of 
No. I.) 

III. —(ran* PMnta Gyilpoy “The King of the Three Collections 

of Scriptures ” {Ski. “ Tripitaka”). 

IV. — Guru Done Dd-td.^ “ Tho Done or Diamond Comforter 

of all.” ; 

V.— OuruNyima Od-zerf “The Enlightening Sun of Darkness.” 

VI. —Guru Shaky a Seng-ge^ “ The Second Bakya—the Lion,” 
who does the work of eight sages. 


* ;Uong.chh«i nb hhyui. 

* «grao*p«<bkah brgy^ 

* tfpal'iiigoB «de luge. 


fga^n pad'iM Abyoag*^*. 
gU'iu rd^e gK>*lod. 
gu-ru ayi-iDS 2o4 mt. 
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VIL—(rtfrtf doky^ The propeg^tor of relinoa in 

the six worlds—with ** the roaring lion’s ToiceJ’ 
VIII.—(rare Ld’Un Chhog-Sey* **The Conveyer of knowledge 
to all worlds.” 

The chief monastery of the Pemiongchi sect and its associated 
Iftmas is at Mindolling in Central Tibet. The chief 
.. moDMt wjw o f iBQnastory of the Kartok-pa is at Der-ge in Kham 
7 ugma-pa . ^gastcm Tibet), celebratea for its excellont prints; 
and that of t\io Nga dak-pa at Dorje-tak, the greatest of the Nyingnia-pa 
head-quarters, about two days’journey south-east of Lhassa. Until 
recently, Femio^chi was in the habit of sending batches of its young 
lamas to Mindouing for instruction in strict discipline and rites; but 
since some years this practice boa been allowed to lapse. 


The Kasmapa sub-sect. 

The Karmapa, as wo have already seen, was one of the earliest 
sub-sects of the Kargyupa. It differs from its parent, 
EwBwpft ia Sik. Kargyupa in the adoption of the Nyingma hidden 
revelation” found in Kongbo, ana entitled Le-to 
Ling-pa or **the locally-revealed merit.” And from the Duk-pa, 

another sub-sect of the Kargyupa, it differs in not 
Tenctf. having adopted the Nyingma tertOn works Padma 
Itng-pa and Sangyd ling-po. The Karmapa sect was founded by 
Milaraspa’s pupil Uaiigchug dorje. Their chief monastery is at To-liing 
tshur phu, founded in llaS A.l3. and about one day’s j*oumey to tho 
north-west of Lhasa. They are Kargyupas who have retrograded 
towards tho Nyingma-pa practices. Marpa, the nominal founder of 
the Kargyupa sect, was married, and few of the Karma-pa lamas are 
celibate. 

The first Karmapa monastery in Sikhim was built at Ralang 
about 17<i0 A.D. by the Sikhim ruler Gyur-med 
*****’****“^ Nanigyal at the special request of tho Ninth Knr- 
mapa Grand Liima-r-<fBang-chug-rdorj*o—in Tilxst 
during a piWiniage of the king in Tibet. Their other monasteries 
are.at Ranit^ and Phodang, and the ^^Fhodang” monastery in the 
Bhotiya lasti of Darjeeling which is a chapel of ease to Phodang. 

The central image in a Karmapa temple is usudly that of the 

_ founder of the sub-sect, viz., Karma ** Bakshi,” 

•ir npi«i. otherwise their temples do not differ from those of 
tbq Nyingma-pa sect. 

' lo-ra SvDg-s* igrs tgrogi. I * |ii.r« Alo-kbn aelilMfi Sml. 
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U^BNSRAL DSSCBIPIION OF SIKHIIC MONA8XBEIS8. 

Monastezies in Sikbim are of three kinds, ▼».—(•) liter¬ 

ally a *<rook-oa?e” or oaTe-hermitege; (a) 
tfonast«riM«fikzM literally **a solitary place ” or monastery p^per; 

and (a) the so-called ^^gompoM ” fonnded in or near 
villages. These latter are, as a rule, merdy temples {hla-kka^g) with 
one or more priests engaged in ministering to the religions wants of 

^^^The^u great caves of Siklum hallowed as the traditional abodes 

of Gnro Rimbochhe and Uiatsiln Ghhembo, and 
TtwfrargtMteaTu qqw the objects of pOgrimage even to Ifimas from 
ofsikhim. Tibet, are distingniriied according to the four 

cardinal points, viz.— 

The Nobte Lha-ri ngingphu^ or << the old cave of God’s hilh” 
It is situated about three days’ ioumey to the north 
of Ta^iding, along a most dimoult path. This is 
the most holy of the series. 

The South KtMo Sang pkaf or “ cave of the occult fairies.” 
Here it is said is a hot spring, and on the rock are 
many foo^rints seoribed to the fairies. 

The East Pi pkn,* or “ secret cave.” It lies between the Ten- 
dong and Mainom mountains, about five miles from 
TaoMng. It if a vast cavern, reputed to extend by a 
Ufure^on to both Tendong and Mainom. People in 
with torches about a quarter of a mile. Its height 
varies from five feet to one hundred or two hundred 
feet. 

The Ww D»<Um />*».*«» “ ^ Happm^” It if 

in til. moir bmt Jongii, uid only tMOMDl. in tii. 
autumn. 

“Gfimna,” as has been noted, means «a solHiiy place,” and most 
of the gfimpas still are found in solitary places. 

Tte or ao- ifolstion from the world has always been a desider- 
njutorr prop*. Buddhist monks; not lu an act of self- 

Dunisbment, but merely to e^pe mundrae tempterions. ____ 

^ The extreme isolation of some of the gtfmpas hM its counterpart 

in Europe in die Alpine monastenes amid th# ever- 
itiiioutkm. lafUng snows. One of these gfimpa is Td-lnng, 

which for the greeter pwt of the year is q^«nj off 

world, and at favourable times is only reachable from the south 1^ a 

1 lmg.pluig; 'I * rjoii*p«> I • ifktek 1 * #bi«. | * Mtililn 
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path of flim^ rope and bamboo ladders leading across the face of 
precipices. Thus its solitude is seldom broken bj visitors. The 
remote and almost inaccessible position of many of the Sikhim gbmpas 
• renders mendicancy impossible; but begging-with-bowl seems never 
to have been a feature of Lamaism, even when the monasteiy adjoins 
a town or village. 

The site occupied by the monastery is usually commanding and 
frequently picturesque. It should have a free out- 
ConditiomnecoMary JqqJj to the east to catch the flitt rays of the rising 
‘ ^ sun. The monastery buildintts ihoold he built in 

the long axis of tlie hill, and it is desirable to have a lake in front, 
even though it be several miles distant. These two conditions are 
expressed in the couplet 

“ Back to th% hill-rock, 

And front to the tarn.”^ 

The door of the assembly room and temple is cceteria parihm 
built to face eastwards. The next be^t direction is south-east, and 
then south. If a stream directly drains the site or is visible a short 
way below, then the site is considered bad, as the virtue of the place 
escapes by the stream. In such a case the chief entrance is maoe in 
another direction. A waterfall, however, is of very good omen, and 
if one is visible in the neighbourhood, the entrance is made in that 
direction, should it not be too far removed from the east. 

The monastic buildings cluster round the temple, which is also 
used as the Assembly Hall or du-khang, and corre- 
biSSngsl sponds to the vihura of the earlier Buddhists. 

The temple building and its contents form the 
subject of the next chapter. Most of the outer detached buildings 
are dormitories for the monks, and have nothing to distinguish then, 
from the ordinary houses of Sikhim, except, perhaps, that their 
surroundings are sometimes a trifle cleaner and more comfortable 
looking, and occasionally a few flowers are to be seen. Que elderly 
monk and twp or three novices usually ocedpy one house, and each 
house cooks its own meals independently, as there is no common 
refectory in tlie small monastic establishment of Sikhim. The menial 
lay servants are usuaUy housed some distance off. 

Lining the approaches to the monastery are rows of tall ^^prayer” 

.. flags, and several large lichen-clad chhortens and 
i^mendonfmoniimmt.. 

* ifysb ri bng dug, «idu ri iitelioi, 



TUB QttiiPA. 


The chhorUmf^ EtenOly^Teceptade for offering* (Skt. 

ckkartmu Ckkl^fa OT stupa*), 816 soKd conioal striicturee 
' ' originally intended as relic-holders, hat now are 

a^lvT ______ 3 ^ _ _• e • . 




m 


of the stupa was a simple henusphere with 
its convozity upwards and crowned by one 
or more umbrellas. Latterly (hey became 
more complex and elonmtea, especially in 
regard to their capitahu The details of 
many of the Lamaio Chaityas are capable 
of an elemental intm'pretation, synmolic 


/ \ of an elemental intm'pretation, symbolic 

/ \ of the five elements into which a body is 

y resolved on death. Thus, vide figure in 

\ margin modified from Bemusat,* the lowest 

/ FIH E \ section, a solid rectangular block, typifies 

the solidity of the earthy above it water is 
^ \ refweseatca by a gleboy jfrs by airiangnlar 

_-- \ ton^o, air by a crescent—^the inverted 

. \ vault of the and by on acumi- 

/ \ nated circle. Ihe Chaityas of Sikhim are 

\ mainly of two forms. Each chhorten 

I consists of a solid hemisphere—the true 

1 relic-holder—which stands on^ a plin^ 

J of several steps. The hemisphere^ is 

_...^ surmounted by a narrow neck bearing 

! ^ ill a lotus-leaved basin a graded cone 

I usually of 13 tiers, which are considered 

to represent umbrellas^the symbol of 
: I royalty; (hey are by others said to re- 

' _^1 present the 13 Bodhisatwa heavens of 

Nepalese Buddhist cosmography/ And 
the whole is topped by a horizontal disc bearing a smaller vertical disc 
set within a crcscont, which popularly are said to typify the sun and 
moon, but which may have the elemental character weady noted. 

In the most common form, the. heziiisphere has its curved surface 
directed downwards. The second form especially common in Nepal, 


WATER. 


EARTH 


^ mehliof rtoD. ^ , 

a J)a‘garbha (Pali Da^gots) ss relic neeptEolc. VSI CXatfjw (ss cM •f ityai a= to 
lieap together, anuMUd) eame aftwirarda tobe called «to[pa(er^) and in Pali 
TMmpa or ralgsdr Kmn, hot waa eepeeially applied to a reUo.holder in an 
Aaaeahto Hall. vBla eCMM denoted the laxiger one in the open air. 

* Feu€ Etm» Chqk xttt, 

* Honosos’e Beaaja on the Langntgei, dc., oiHepal and Tibet, lamd. 1874, page SO. 
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bean a closer resemblwce to the older form of stupa, but its camtal is 
more elongated, and it and the cone or pyramid is separated from 
the hemisphere by a square neck which bean on each face a pair of 
eyes whi^ typify omniscience. In the weadthier monasteries Uie 
clihortens are occasionally whitewashed. 

The most holy chhorten in Sikhim is at Tashiding, the largest of 
_ * m group figuxjed by Hooker.^ So sacred is it that 

chhortST^ Tashidmg g£ beholding it is supposed to cleanse 

from all sin, according to its name. Its full title is 
Tkong-wa rang to* or Saviour by 'mere sight.” It owes its special 
sanctity to its reputedly containing some of the funereal granules* of 
the mythical Buddha antecedent to Shakya Muni, viz.— O-sung* the 
reUcs having been deposited there by Jik-mi Pawo, the incarnation 
and successor of LhatsUn Chhe^bo. As a result of this repute it is a 
favourite object of pilgrimage. 

The mendongs are faced with blocks bearing in rudely cut characters 


Mtndongt. 


the six-syllabled mystic sentence ** Om m&ni padtne 
kung '^^—the same which is revolved in the prayer- 


wheels.” And occasionally it also bears coarsely outlined fi^os of 
the three favourite protecting divinities of L^aism, the Ei-sum Gonpo, 
or ** the Three Defenaorea IHdeif* viz.—the four-handed Chiriai (Skt. 
Avahkiia\ Jai-yan^ (Skt. Mar^ugoaha)^ and ChSikna Dorje (Skt. 
Ba^apdni), As it u a pious act to add to these “ mant ” slabs, a mason 
is kept at the larger temples and places of special pil^mage, who 
carves the necessary number of stones according to the order and 
at the expense of the donating pilgrim. 

The above monuments must always be passed on the right hand, 
mod. according to the ancient Hindu ceremonial of 
of pusing religious pradokahxm^ as a tribute of respect. And thus it is 
boilings. that the prayer cylinders must always be turned 

in a similar direction. 

In addition to the foregoing objects there is frequently found in 
the vicinity of the monastery a stone seat called a 
mat rone. throne” for the head lama while giving al-freaeo 
instruction to his pupils. One of the reputed thrones of LhatsUn 
Cbhembo exists at tne remiongebi chhorten, where the camp of visitors 
is usually pitched. 


* EimalagcM «7bur«., Vol. I, page 320. 

* MthoDguvraiiggrol. 

* It is believed by the iSmas that ou the bumisg of tbe body of a Buddha do 

mere ash results, but tiro rsrieties of uodule^biGh are named :—(a) pkt-d%tu, 
small irhite seed*like granules; (6) ring'trtlt yelloirish larger nodules from the 
bones, and of these an enormous quantity are forthooming. It ia the former 
vrhioh are aaid to be preserved in the great Tashiding Ohaitya. 

* Aodarung. 
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There is no regfular a^lum for animals resoned from the hutdior 
*? “W Pewon ^ ^P<«<«ng dwth. Oaa 
sionally such ransomed cattle are to be found ii 
the neighbourhood of monasteries where their pension-expenses have 
, been coTered by a donation from the par^ cured. The animals hare 
their ears bored for a tuft of coloured nm ae a distinctiye mmiL 
Not far from most monasteries are fertile fields o! munoa (SkutiM 

^ _4,. eoroeam) from which is made the countir beer, 

* a leverage which the Sikhim monks do not deny 

themselyes. 

In the followinip table is giyen, what is described as, a complete 
list of monasteries in natiye Sikhim with the 
SiUun number of the monks in each, from official infor* 
Elation supplied by Lama Ugy^n Qjritsho 

of MoMuUrieo in Sik^m. 


Map name. 


yenaealar name. 


Meaning of the name. 


1 I Bangs Chelling ,yaang ei^fagi 
gling. 

«grnb*jde 

Pemioi^^chi ... | nad«ma ^g tee 
Dtaan>taUiar 
hkra-shu'lding 



gail.enon 
rin«enhen ennngi 
ra-hlang 
maid«lia 
Bam>tek 


chhof The place of aeoret apells ... 

... The Hermit’e cell •a# 

•aa The cttblime perfect lotnc ... 
... The Tifn'a honaa 
... (TAe larpa Taah^ing UmpU 
ia the temple of the reliaiona 
king or *' Dharma 
The anp]>reaaor of intenae fear , 
The precioaa knoll ... 


pho>braBg 
etaan-thang 

mkhal) apjod dpal: 

thang m6*ehhen 
rdo Inng 
rab<teten plug 
phaa4cang 

khah>rtog 

rdo^^g 

pjongnpag 

Ua>hnng 


A Lepoha Tillage name a»a 1740 
The enapel royal ... 1740 

The Meadoir of Marriage (of 1788 
the two tifera), or of D(^e 
Phagma 

The noble heaTen«reaohing ... 
monntain. 

The large plain ... 1788 

The atony rallqr ee« 1789 

The h^h atrong place ... 1840 

The enoelient Muaner or good 1840 

bliaa. 

The Xartok (founder of s 1840 
aduam). 

** !nie atony aite "or the place of 1840 
the " Oorjeling " tertSn. 

**necliff^ ridge "or "the lucky 1841 

Iheftma'a dwelling „. 1844 
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i 

Map aame. 

Vcraacular name. 

22 

LachuuR 

pon.po agang 

28 

Lintse 

Ihuu'rtae 

24 

Siuik 

zl.mig 

26 

Bingim 

ri-cfgon 

26 

Lingthem 

ling.tham 

27 

Cliangho 

rtsag-nge; 

28 

Lachen 

La*»hen 

29 

Giatong 

zi'hdur 

30 

Liogciui 

ling-hkod 

31 

Fadie 

Aphagd rgyal 

32 

Noblin^ 

nub'gling 

S3 

Namchi 

rnam-rtse 

84 

Pabia 

<pa>Abi.Aog 

36 

Singtam 

amg.ltam 


t*« 
f «• 
• •• 

11 • 

• • • 
• »« 
••t 
• •• 
• • ■ 

• •• 
• •• 
• •t 


Meaning of the name. 


The Son's ridge 
The lofty summit 


Hermitage hill 
A Lcpcba village xmme 


The big pass 


The uplifted limb 
The sublime victor 
The western place 
Tbe sky-top 


A Lepcha village name 



... 1884 6 


In addition to the monasteries in this list are several religious 
buildings called by the people g^(5mpaS| but by the lamas only hla-khang 
or templcS) such as D4-thang, Ke-dum, &c. 

The oldest monastery in Sikhim is Dub-de^ founded by the pioneer 
lama Lhatsiin Chhembo. Soon afterwards shrines 
terTrs* ^^*^*^*^ monns- seem to have been erected at Tashiding, Pemiongchi, 

and Sang-nga-chhbding over spots consecrated to Guru 
Kimbochhe, and these ultimately became the nuclei of monasteries; 
Sangngachholing and Pemiongchi being first built. As Sangngachhl5- 

ling is open to members of all classes of Sikldm- 
/« Bbotiyas, Lepchas, Limbus, and also females and 

even deformed persons, it is said that Pemiongchi 
was designed, if not actually built, by Hlatslin Chhembo as a high* 
clas.s monastery for fa-sang or “ purc-monks” of pure Tibetan race, 
celibate and uiidcformcd. Pemiongchi still retains this reputation 
for the professedly celibate character and good family of its monks; 
and its monks alone in Sikhim enjoy the title of* fa-aang^ and to 
its lilina is reserved the honour of anointing with holy*water the 


reigning sovereign. 

The great majority of the monasteries belong to the Nyingmapa 
sub-sect of Lhatsun-pa, only Namchi, Tashiding, 
SinUn, and Thangmochhe belonging to the 
Kgadakpa sub-sect, and Kartok and Dd-ling to 
the Kartokpa sub-sect of Nyingmajia. All of these are practically 
subordinate to Pemiongchi, although Namchi and Kartok gbuipas are 
nominally the heads of the Ngadakpa and Kartokpa respectively. 
Pemiongchi also exercises supervision over the L^icha gompas of Lang- 
, , , them, Zimik, and Phaggyo. Lepchas ore admissible 

ciK j inoiins cru s, Rigon as well as Sangngachhilling. Nuns 
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are admitted to a few monasteries, but their number is extremely 

sma]l, and indiyidually they are iJJiterate, old, and 
decrepit. 

Only three monasteries belong to the Karm»pa, viz., Balang, 
Ramtek, and Fhodang, and of these Phodang is now in reality the 
chief, although Ralang is the parent monastery. 

At present the most flourishii^ monasteries in Sikhim are the 
Nyingmapa, Pemiongchi, and the Karmapa Phodang. 

The names of the monasteries, as will oe seen from the translations 
given in the second column of the table, ore mostly 
mo^terS?Tibetan and of an ideal or mystic nature, but some 

are physically descriptive of tne site, and a few are 
Lepcha place-names also of a descriptive character. 

'J'he lamas number nearly one thousand, and are very numerous in 
Proportion of i 5 mas Proportion to the Buddhist population of the country, 
to tiic^uddhist popu. In 1840, Dr. Campbell estimated^ the Lepchas and 
****o“* Bhotiyas of Sikhim at 3,000 a*.^ 3,000 respec¬ 

tively; but Mr. White in his census of Sikhim in March 1891 gives 
the population roughly as— 

Lepchas ... ... ... 5,800 

Bhotiyas ... ... ... 4,700 

Nepalese, &c. ••• 19,600 


30,000 


As the Nepalese are all professing Hindus, the lamas are now 
dependent on the Bhotiyas and Lepchas for support, and we thus get 
a proportion of one lamaic priest to every 10 or 11 of the indigenouK 
population. But this docs not represent the full priest-force of those 
two races, as it takes no count of the numerous devil-dancers and 
Lepcha priests patronized by both Bhotiyas and Lepchas. 


III.-THE TEMPLE AND ITS CONTENTS. 

The temple had no place in primitive Buddhism. It is the out- 
^ , come of the worship of relics and images, and dates 

The Temp e. impurer stage of Buddhism. 

Its proper name is LM-Jch&ng or ** Cod’s housebut as it serves 
the purpose of an assembly room and school, it is 
Its names. called respectively DurkhiSmg^ (a meeting-room) 

and (an academy), although the former name is 

strictly applicable only to the hall in the lower flat in which the 
monks assemble for worship. 


The OrUntal, page 18 


) * Ada.khtog. 


I * ptsug-lag-khang. 
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It is the chief and most conspicuous building in the monastery and 
isolated from the other buildings. It is usually 
Exterior. garrounded by a paved path to allow of pious ciioum- 
ambulationi and it is sometimes shaded oy a cypress tree. Built in 
the Sikhim style of architecture, it is a heavy ungainly building with 
squarish base, tapering whitewashed stone walls, and a nuge projecting 
flattish roof of thatched bamboo. In the wealthier monasteries the 
'thatch has lately been replaced by corrupted iron, which does not 
improve the appearance of the building. As the wide projecting eaves 
render the roof liable to be blown off, the latter is tied down to the 
ground at the four comers by long pendant rcmes. The roof is sur¬ 
mounted by one or a pair of smul bell-shaped domes of gilt copper: 
if a pair, tney are placed one on either end of the rid^, and called 
jira;^ if a solitary one in the middle of the ridge, it is caUed gyaUtahin} 
They are emblematic of the ihnbrella-banner of victory and g(Md 
fortune. The building is usually two stories in height witn an outside 
stair on one flank, generally the right, leading to the upper flat. In 
front is an upper wooden balcony, the beams of which are rudely 
carved and its doors variously ornamented.” The necessary orienta¬ 
tion of the building has already been noted. 

In approaching the temple door the visitor must proceed with 
his right nand to me wall, in conformity with the Hindu ceremonial 
custom of pr^akshifia already noted. In niches along the base of 
the building, about three feet above the level of the path, are some¬ 
times inserted rows of prayer-barrels which are turnea by the visitor 
sweming his hand over them as he proce^. 

The main door is entered by a short flight of steps. On ascending 
„ the steps, the entrance is at times screened by a 

nnnce. large cukain of yak-hair hung from the upper 

balcony, which servos to keep out rain and snow from the frescoes 
in the vestibule. 

Entering the vestibule, we find its gateway 
guarded by several fiendish figures. These are— 

I.—The Demon of the Locality, usually a Tsin or male demon 
of a red colour, but differing in name according to the 
locality. 


Vestibule figures. 


‘ I * rgyal-Mtshen. 

* At PeioioBgchi the btlcon^ doors contain paiiiiM representations of the seren 
precious things of a unirersal emperor (CwaX'moarta r^’d), such as Sh&kyi isas 
to have been had be not become a Buddha; vis.—(1) the pmious wheel (S) 
the precious white elephanti (3) the precious fljfing horse: (4) the precious 
gem; (5) the precious general; (S) the precious minister; and (7) the pmious 
wife. These objects are frequentlj figured in the bate images and pictures 
of Buddha. Set also Chapter V, page 818. 
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IL—Espeoiallj yioioai demoni of a more or lew local oharaoter. 
Thus, at Pemiongchi is the ffjfofpo Skuk-^h with a brown 
&oe and seated on a white elephant He was formerly 
the learned Uma Pwchhen l^d-nam« graki*pa, who being 
falsely chax;^ with lioentiotts living and aeposed, his 
spirit on his death took this actively malignant form and 
wreaks his wrath on all who do not worship him-^inflict- 
ing disease and accident 

IIL^A pair of hideous imps, one on mther side, of a red and blnish- 
Dlack colour, respectively, named Ki-kang or Mw* 
nak,' who butcher their virtims. 

IV.'^Here mso are sometimesjMrtrayed the twdve P<il 9 -Ma,-*s 8 rial 
nymphs peculiar to Tibet, who sow disease and who were 
among the diief fiends subjugated by ** The Guru.” 


Confronting the visitor in the vestibule are the four colossal 
images (frescoes) of the Kings of the Quarters, who 
^ the Universe and heavens against the outer 

^ demons. Th^ are dad in full armour and of 

defiant mien. Two are placed on each side of the doorway. Their 
names are-^ 


1 . .Yul-khor srun^ (Skt Dhfita-rdihfra)^ the white guardian of 

the east and Kng of the Ghmdharvas (Dri-sa). 

2. Phag'kye*^' (Skt. Vvri4kaha\ the yellow guardian of the 

south and King of the KumobSndas (Qrul*bnn). 

3. Jd-mi-sang* (Skt Virkp9kiha\ the red guardian of the west 

and King of the N^s (kLu). 

4. Nam>thl5*s^' (Skt FaMrasoas), the green pardian of the 

north and King of the Yakshas (pNod*sbym). 

Sometimes the guardian of the north is given a yellow, and the 
guardian of the south a green, complexion, according to the later 
fashion of the gdliiApa, tiius making the complexion of the guardians 
to coindde with tiie mythic colours of the quarters. 

In the s^ler temples idiich possess no detached Jfaat Ihakhang^ 
... one or more huge Mani* prayer-barrels are set at 
either end of the vestibule, and mechanica^fevolved 
by .lay-devotees, each revolution being announced by an afued lever 
striking a bell. As the bells are of different tones and are struck 
altemmy, they form at times a not unpleasant chime. 


* U-kaas Aur Big. | * yal iUdior tarvag. .| * k|liagi «k7M>sai 

^maaaiigSnag. I * raiaithoifiw. 

* (wiillaaoaaMoaatoftk^MataiaiagtM "OmmM" lonaali|ff<A|igilS9. 
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Central 

images. 


triad of 


The door is of massive proportions, sometimes rudely carved 
and ornamented with brazen bosses. It opens in 
halves, giving entry directly to the temple. 

The temple is a large hall, with a doable row of pillars separating 
- . it into a nave and two aisles, and the nave is tei> 

n enor. minated by the altar —vide diagram (Plate IV). The 

whole of the interior, in whichever direction the eye turns, is a mass of 
rich colour, the walls to right and left being covered with frescoes of 
deities, saints, and demons, mostly of life-size, but in no regular order; 
and the beams are mostly paintea red, picked out with lotus rosettes 
and other emblems. The brightest of colours are used, but the general 
effect is softened in the deep gloom of the temple, which is dimly lit 
only by the entrance door. 

Above the altar are placed three colossal gilt images in a sitting 
attitude, “ The '|'hree Rarest Ones or trinity of the 

Lamas. These three images should be Shakt/a Muni 
in the centre, with Guru Rivnbochhe to the left (of the 
spectator) and Chd-resi io the right. Shakya Muni is of a yellow colour 

with blue curly hair, and is occasionally attended 
by standing figures of bis two chief disciples, 
his left and Shariputra on his right, each with 
an alarm-staff* and begging-bowl ffib.. Hhin-sed^ 
Skt. Patra) in hand. Guru RimhochJie or Piidma 
flungnS (the Lotus-born) (Plate V) usually sits in front of a screen of 
lotuses and wears his typical mitre-like hat shaped in the fashion of a 
lotus fiowor. Ho holds a dorje (the thunderbolt of Indra, the Hindu 
Jove) in his right hand and a human skull-cup of blood in his left, 
and resting on his left shoulder is a trident decorated with human 
heads. He is almost always attended by his two ministering wives, 

viz., the Tibetan fairy Khando Yeshe Tsho-gyal^ 
IS 0 wives. holding a skull-cup of blood on his left, and the 

Indian Lha-cham MandarawUt holding a jar of wine for the Guru’s use 
Ch-rai. . C/ie-rdsif^ the patron god of Lamaism 

and of Tibet, and incarnate in the Dalai Lama, 
is represented white in colour, with four I*ands, the front pair of 
which are joined in devotion, while the upper right band holds a 
crystal rosary, and the upper loft a lotus flower. 


Sh&kja. 

Maugdalputra on 
Guru Rimbochhe. 


' The title “ Chief of Rarity " seems to hare been the name of an indigenous Tibetan 
god. 

* This IS a staff (Tib. Khar^sU, Skt. hi-li-to) surmounted by 9 to 12 jingling rings, 
earrivd in the hand of the Indian Ruddliist uionk, to warn the villagers of hiv 
approach when he went a-begging, bowl in hand. 

’ rpyun«raf<y2igf< 
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Plate IV 


GROUND PLAN OF A SIKHTM TEMPLE 



1. Fresco of Locality demons. 

5. „ Kt-hang Uar-nak AxaunM. 

3 . „ Guardian Kings of Quarters. 

4. Prayer*barrcls. 

6. station of ClAd-timba or Frorost Mar¬ 

shal. 

e. Table for tea and soup. 

7. Seat of Chhd.timba. 


8. Seat of water-gircr. 

9. Seats of monks. 

10. Scat of Dorjo LO-pon. 

11. „ TJmdsd or Chief Celebrant. 

12. I, King or Abbot Viiitant. 

IS. Site where lay-ligure of corpse is laid. 

14. Lamas' tables. 

15. Idols. 


Btair. 
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This order of tiie images iSi howerer, .seldom obs 9 nred« ^liost 
raently in Nyingmapa temples the dbi^ plaoe is given to the 


frequently . > ^ . 

Ouru^ ana this is juiced by his own i^tement that he was a seeond 
Budd^ sent by Shftkya Muni specially to Tibet and Sihhimy ai 
Buddha himself had no leisure to go there. Sometimes Sbikya’s 
image is a^ent, the third image in such case being usual^ the fanofol 
Buddha Op&-med (Skt. AmUdbha^ The Boundless Ligh^ or Tse-pi- 
med (Skt. iimtVaytfs, Unlimited Life), each with hands joined in the 


temples thechief place is given to tne founder of tne Jiarmapa suo-seot, 
namely, Karma Adcshi. 

Ranged on either side of this triad are the other large images 

_. . of the temple. The following are eternally com* 

other laugei. mon 


Dofje-pMgmo The Sow-faced Lady Dozje;” 

when witn three needs, the left is that of a sow. 

(Skt. ^ra)—** The Uoloosener” or Delireress—the Virgin- 
mother, ana in other aspects the wife,^ of the Buddhas and the 
Bodhiratwas. Further particulars regarmng her and her worship are 
given in Chapter IV, page 313, ef itq, 

Chak~dwr (Skt. Thunderbolt” 

(t.e., Jupiter), with imlifted bolt. 

Jam-yang (Skt. Jlfaq^yAoia)—”The god of Mystio Wisdom,” with 
the flaming sword of Ught in his right hand and the lotus-supported 
book of wisdom in left. 

ChMti (Skt. Avalokita)^^^ The Seer with keen eyes,” in lus Usual 
four-handed form; or with eleven heads and a thousand arms, each 
with an eye in the palm. This is the great ” God of Mercy,” one of 
whose titles is *^The Great Pitier”—his thousand eyes and arms grapbl- 
cdly represent his being ever on the outlook to discover distress and to 
succour the troubled. This Bodhisatwa, together with the foregoing 
two, namely. Jam-yang and Chak-dor, are the especial Dtfemwn 
/Vcfot of Lamaism under the title of Rik-sum-gon-^ or ”The Triad 
FVoteotors.” 

8mg-dong-ma^^^^n lion-faced Goddess.” 

Kaiag-elSm-d8(5-nga^T\M chief ” country-god of Sikhim,” of red 
colour, carrying a gyaltshdn or banner of victory, and mounted on a 
wMtelion. (Plate VI). 

His dwelUng place is the mountain from which he takes his 
name—” Kanchinjingna.” This graceful mountain, second in 
height only to Everest, was formerly in itself an object of worship, as 


«gvol'aa. 
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it towers high above evei^ other object in the country, and is the first 
to receive the rays of tne rising sun and the last to part with the 
setting sun. Kangehhendsdnga literally means ** the five repositories or 
ledges of the great snows,” and is physically descriptive of its five 
praks—the name having been given by the a^oining Tsangpa 
Tibetans, who also worshipped the mountain. But Lhatsiin Chhemoo 
gave the name a mythological meaning, and the mountain was made 
to become merely the habitation of the god of that name, and the five 
** repositories” were real store-houses of the god’s treasure. The peak, 
which is most conspicuously gilded by the rising sun, is the treasury 
of gold, the peak which remains in cold grey shade is the silver 
treasury, and the other peaks are the stores of gems and grain of 
sorts and holy books. This idea of treasure naturally led to the god 
being physically represented somewhat after the style of ^Hhe god of 
wedlth. He is on the whole a &ood-natured god, but rather impassive, 
and is therefore less worshipped than the more actively malignant 
deities. For further particulars of his worship, see Chapter VI on 
« Demonolatiy,” page 355. 

Lhi^tsUn Uhhemho^ the pioneer lama of Sikhim; or other lama-saint 
of Sikhim, or of the special sect to which the temple belongs. 

The alleged existence, by Sir Monier Williams' and others* of 
images of Gorakhnith in Tashiding, Tumlong, and other Sikhim 
temples is quite a mistake. No such image is known. The name 
evidently intended was Guru Rimbochhe. 

The large images are generally of gilded clay, and the most 
„ . ., fistic 01 these come from Pd-to or “Paro” in 

* o unsgea. A fow are of gilded copper and mostly 

made by Newaris in Nepal. All are consecrated by we introduction 
of pellets of paper inscribed with sacred texts. 

Amongst the frescoes on the walls are displayed the NSdm 
ehtt-pukf or the sixteen disciples of Buddha; and 
also numerous lama-saints of Tibet. 

There are also a few oil-paintings of divinities framed in silk 
- . _ of grotesque dragon pattern with a border, from 

^pun gi. outwards, of “the prima^” colours in their 

prismatio order of red, yellow, and blue. These pictures have mostly 
been brought from Tibet and Bhutan, and are sometimes creditable 
specimens of art. 

The general plan of a temple interior is shown in the foregoing 
diamm. Along each side of the nave is a long low 
cniwion about tm?ee inches high, the seat for the 


Plan of interior. 


> Suidkitm, page 400. 

' Ciurmii, J. A. S. Ji., ISiO; Hooxm, Bix B. Tbxvli, Jour., pageSlSi Sim,Joiir$. I, 
SS8: II. page JOS. 
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monks and noTices. At the further end of the right-hand ousluoii 
on a throne about 2^^ feet high sits the Dorye the q>!ritual 

head of the nionaBter 7 . Immediately below him, on a ouahion ab^t 
one foot high, is his assistant who plays the sl-nyen cymbals. Facinff 
the Done Ld-pbn, and seated on a similar throne at the further eim 
of the left-hand cushion, is the Um-dsi* or chief chorister and 
a * ^ m celebrant and the temporal head of the monastery; 
et 0 een. below him, on a cushion about one foot high, 

is the Vehhung-pa or Deputy tjm-ds^, who plays the large UhS-rol or 

assembly cymbals’ at the command of the and officiates in the 

absence of the latter. At the door-end of the cushion on the right-hand 
side is a seat about one foot high for the ChhS fim a sort of provost- 
marshal who enforces discipline, and on the pillar behind bis seat 
hang^ his bamboo rod for corporal chastisement. During the entry 
and exit of the congregation he stands by the right side of the door. 
Facing him at the end of the left-hand cushion, but merely seated 
on a mat, is the Chhah^dupa or water-giver, who ofiPers water to the, 
monks and novices, for washing their hands and lips after each round 
of soup. To the left of the door is a table on wHioh is set the tea 
and Mup served out by the unpassed boy-proba;tioners during the 
intervals of worship. 

At the spot marked ** 13 ’* on plan Is placed the lay figure of the 
corpse whose spirit is to be withdrawn by the Doije Ld-pfin, At the 
point marked “ 12 ” is set the throne of the king dr of the Lahrang 
incarnate lama—the Kydb-gM or protector of religion^when either of 
them chances to visit the temple. 

On each pillar is hung a small silk banner with five flaps, usually 
_ .. in vertical series of threes called phiny* and on 

Decontioni. ^ 

form called chtphur,* 

In some of the larger temples are side-chapels for the special 
.... , shrine of Dorie-phagmo or other favourite divinity. 

8^ !»«• shrines of the deities and demons to whom 

flesh is offered are usually located in a detached building. 

Upstairs are the images of seconduy importance, and here among! 
tr SAt frescoes covering the walls are usually found 

Upcast. Qcn-poty or demoniacal protectors of TAmaism. 

These latter are of ferocious aspect, enveloned in flames and melding 
various weapons. They are clothed in numan and tiger skins, and 
adorned with snakes and human skulls and bones. Ohief among 


* rdo-ij« floWpon. 

* Oiuaidiad. 

* Uihoff^NL 


* eblMM khriflu-js. 

* hpku. 
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these are (1) the bluc-faced Lhamo, the Kali form of the Hindu Depx; 
(2) her consort Miihak&laf a destructive form of Shiva; (3) the 
Dorso-headed Tarndm^ the Hajagriva of the Hindus and spouse erf 
Dorje*phagmo. 

Prominent amon^ the frescoes is the Si-pa-i khor-U ' or Cycle of 
existence,” showing the regions of re-birth and the 
Exis^nce."^^** tortures of the damned. This picture is so very 

interesting and important that it demands more 
than passing notice. 

The Pictorial Wheel op Life. 

The Si-pa-i khor-ld or “ Cycle of Existence ”—{vide Plate VII^ for a 
copy of toe Tashiding temple-picture’—is a mphic exposition of 
metempsychosis, one of the most fundamental laws of Buddhism-— 
the secret of Buddha having codsisted in the means he devised for 
escaping from this ceaseless round of ro-births with its attendant 
sufferings. 

This picture is one of the purest Buddhist emblems that the lamas 
have preserved to us. And by its means 1 have been able to restore 
the fragment of a cycle in the verandah of Ajanta Cave No. XVII 
hitherto uninterpreted, and merely known as “ the Zodiac.” This 
picture portrays in symbolic and concrete form the three original 
sins and the recognized causes of re-birth {Nidanas\ so as to 
ensure their being vividly perceived and avoided; while the evils 
of existence in its various forms and the tortures of the damned 
are intended to intimidate evil-doers. As the Sikhim copies of the 

S ieture misplace the order of the Nidanas, and are deficient in many 
etails, I here describe the orthodox form of the picture as found 
in Tibet. 

The picture consists of a large disc, the circular form of which 
symbolize the eyeless round of wordly existence. It is hold in the 
clutches of a monster, whose head is seen overtopping the whole. 
This an^y demon, who grips the disc with his claws and teeth, typifies 
the pasuonate clinging of the people to existence. In the centre of 
the disc are symbolized the three original sins, and around the margin 
the twelve hnked chain of causes of re-birth ; while the remainder 
of the disc is divided by radii into six compartments, which represent 
the six regions of re-birth. 

These pictorial symbols of the abstract conceptions of the early 
Buddhists are extremely valuable as showing what is the traditional 
interpretation of the ambiguous Sanskrit and Pali metaphysical terms 
for tne Nidana found in the Indian Buddhist books, and the real 

* Sritf-ps-hi Akbor-lAi * * Kindij loppiied bj Mr. Wliite. 
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interpretation of whioh has formed a subject of much contrbtersy 
amon^ Western scholars. 

The three original sins are depicted as (a) a which has hold 

of the tail of (3) acocA, which has seized the tail of a make^ which in 
its turn has hold of the pig’s tail, thus forming a circle which rerolves 
continuously around the world. The ^^<7 symbolizes the ignorance 
of stupidity; the cock, animal desire or lust; and the snake, anger.^ 
If these tlwee sins be ayoided, then virtue results and mer» is 
accumulated. 

The causes of re-birth—the iVidianos—are categorically given as 
twelve in the form of a linked chain, the result of the first cause being 
the cause of the second, and so on; the ultimate result being suffering? 
The illustrations with their lamaic paraphrases are 

1.—A blind old woman groping her ^ marig-pa (Skt. 
dvz'dya) or'^^want of knowledge,” which is the cardinal 


' These sins arc thus depicted by Sir E. Abhoiv in The Light of AeUt, p. 164 1 — 

“ Patigha~JBa<e-- 

With sorpeots coiled about her waist, which suck 
Foiionous milk from both her hanging dugs, 

And with her curses mix their angry niss. 

Then followed Knpsraga—Xtwt of Dayi-^ 

That sensual sin which out of greed for life 
Forgets to lire { and Lust of Fame * * * (and) Fiend of Pride 
• ••••# and—j[J^oraH<!e->the Dam 
Of Fear and Wrong, Aridya, hideous hag 
Whose footsteps left the midnight darker." 

* Sir £. AbhoU) (lee, eit., p. 106) thus expresses the Nidinas 

*' Whirling on the Wheel, 

Avtdya—’Delnsion—Sets those snares. 

Delusion breeds SankhSra, Tendency 
Ferrerse;. Tendei^ £ner| 7 —ridiraAs— 

Whereby comes ifSmeiripa, local form 
And name and bodiment, brinmg the man 
With senses naked to the sensinle, 

A helpless mirror of all shows whioh pass 
Across his heart, and so Vedand grows 
' Sense-life '—false in its gladness, fell in sadness i 
But sad or glad, the Mother of Desire, 

Ttithna, Uiat thirst which makes the liriog drink 
Deeper and deeper of the false salt wares 
Whereon thgy float, pleasuNS, ambitions, wealth. 

Praise, fame, or domuation, conquest, lores 
Bioh meats and robes and fair abodes and i^de 
Of ancient lines, and lust of days and strife 
Tb liviu end sins that flow from strife, some sweet. 

Some Utter. ^Oma Life's thirst quenches itself 
WiA dnuj^ts which donUe thirst." 

* In the Uto niotiues a maq, who represents Buddha, is guiding the Uind wonwn. 
But as the Ajanta paifltiag gires for this a man leading a (Uind) camel, it is 
■endent that t^ LainiM caBstnioted their picture from a written desoriptioB, 
and interpseled thejrccd qga-Ne (raga-ino), a canMl—an aidaud pracBoallj 
unknown la Central Ti b et ■ as go-aie (sfad-mo) ** qnold wwwi.** 
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cause of existence leading people to mistake for happineM 
the miseries of existence. 

II. — A potter with his wheel making pots ss du-ehe (Skt SatigHra) 
or impressing —literally ** preparation or fashioning 
action,” showing the nuits of worldly labour are pensh* 
able objects—action being mMire^ed as a result of 
ignorance. 

III. —A monkey eating fruit = nam-she (Skt. VtjMna) or ** entire 

knowledge ” of good and evil fruits—tasting every fruit 
in the sense of a roving libertine without system; thus 
engendering eonsewusness. 

IV. ^A dying man with a physician feeling pulse * =s miny-say 

(Skt. Hima-rupa) or ^^name and body,” f>., individual 
being. Its fleeting character is shown by the man being 
about to lose hia individuality and name in death. 

V.—An empty house — kyt~ehhe (Skt. Shadayatana) or the five 
mortal sense organs and mind,” illustrates the organs 
and the will which are the result bf individual being— 
the hollowness of these is typified. The Ajanta paint¬ 
ing depicts Hhis by a mask, which is a much more 
appropriate symbol. 

VI.—A pair of lovers kissing ~ rsglpa (Skt. Spariiha) or contact 
which results from the exercise of the sense organs and 
will. 

VII.—An arrow entering, a man’s eye == tshor-wa (Skt. VedanS) 
or perception,^’ the result of a contact. It includes 
joy and sorrow as well as pain. 

VIII.—A man drinking •wine ^ = srepa (Skt. TrtshifS) or desire 
for more,” including thirst and affection, which results 
from the exercise of the perceptive faculty. 

IX.—A man gathering a large basketful of flowers ~ len-pa 
(Skt. Up&dana) or taking”: grasping indulgence in 
worldly matters—^the result of desire. 

X.—A pregnant woman » srid-pa (Skt. Bham) or ** continuity 
of existence,” a desire for inheritance—the result of the 
clinging to worldly life and wealth. 

XI. — A momer in childbirth » kye-«a (Skt. JaH) or birth as a 
result of No. X. 

XII.—A human corpse being carried off » ga-th* (Skt. JarUmara^ 
na) or **decay and death” with all their sufferings, 
which are the result of birth. 


* Tlw tt«wer ttvle ]im s host with hnnuiB ptMOigen being ferried noon the 
oeeen of life. 

another form it a pair ^ oareiiiag lorere. 



The aix foFtts of re-hiri h gr o«l>ia rig# (Shi €hU{)^9s^ 
the inner oirole. In the order ol their tnperioriiy th^ ire<^ 

1 . The godi or lAd (» Ski or i^)—the higliMt Ipfita of 

ezUtenoe. 

2. The Titans, litendly** ungodly epirite” or £la-fiM-jfAi ( «>i Ski 

ilsaro). 

8 . Mankind or eil (Ski Nora). 

4. The Beasts or du~dd (Skt. 

8 . The Tantalised ghosts—(Ski Plr#ts]i 

6 . The inhabitants of hell, (Ski NarM^ the lowest of 

all. 

The first three forms of ezistenoe are classed as good and the last 
three ere bad; and all are under the immediate care of a Buddha, 
who stands in the centre of each compartment, and is a form, of the 
Bodhisatwa Ch4-r4-8i {AvalokUa)^ who u incarnate in the Dalai Grand 
Lfima at Lhasa. 

The place of one’s re-birth is determined solelj by one^s own 
deeda-^althoueh the lamas now make faith and charms and ritual take 
the place of the good works of the earlier Buddhists. If the rirtues 
are in excess of the sins, then the soul is re-bom in, one or other of 
the tot three forms: as a god if the virtue be of the first degree, as 
an ungodly spirit if the virtue be of the second degree, and as a human 
being if the virtue is of the lowest order. While those whose sins 
preponderate are re-bom in one or other of the last three forms^ til# 
most wicked going tot hell, and the least wicked to the b oa s t s. 

Tlie judgment is" in eveiy case meted out the impartial 
** 8hu^ chho gyaV^ or ^‘Religious King of the Dead,” a form of 
Tame, the Hindu god of the dead, who holds a miim m which the* 
naked soul is reflected, while his swant Shn^ weigh out in scales 
the good as opposed tothe bad deeds;the former being represented by 
white pebbles, and the latter by black.—This inddmt usumly occupies 
themper portion of the hell-compartment of thejSI-/Mi-f TAof-ili'pictnre. 

The details of these several regions are briefly as follow 

I. ThB These are the gods of Indra’s heaven of ^du 

mythology rendered finite. Their life is the longest of all beings; 
but they, too, are witto the operation of the law of continuous met^ 
morphosis, and may be re*bomin hell or in any other of the siz 
regiona Their abode is the Mt. Mem (Tib. Bi-rab) of the Hindus, 
a mythical and invisilde mountain-heaven' in the centre of the 
universe according to Hindu cosmogony. 

The picture of the region of the gods |hows a three-storied 
palace in the heavens of Ittdri^ Desire occupying the lower^ Brahma 
th# middle^ and the indigenous Di-Hs, the Tibetan war god, the 
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upper complement. This curious perrersion of the usual order of 
the heavens is notable, as the Lamas have placed the embodiment of 
passion^their war-god—above Brahma. These gods are surrounded 
hy other gods, all with shining bodies and tho special attributes of a 
god of. this heaven, namely, (l) goddess-companions; (2) a lake of 
perfumed nectar (amrita)^ which is their elixir vitae and source of their 
bodily lustre; ( 3 ) the pag earn eking or wish-granting tree, which 
bestows at once any fruit or food wished for; ( 4 ) the wish-granting 
cow, which yields instantly any drink wished for; (6) tho horse of 
knowledge, which Pegasm-\\kfi carries his rider to tho worlds of 
the present, past, and future; (6) his splendid dress and ornaments* 
( 7 ) a fine palace; (8) a charming garden with flowers, which form his 
wreath, and pretty animals and singing birds. Along the border 
separating this^ world from that of the lhamayin (Asuras) are some of the 
gods armed^ with spews and ^ther weapons under the direction of the 
war-god Da-lha resisting the encroachments of the lhamayin of the 
lower world. 


The himan being who has been sufficiently charitable, virtuous, 
and pious during bis earthly life may be re-bom as a god and eniov 
bliss for an almost incalculable time—one god’s day being one hundred 
human years. And he is bom into heaven in a full-grown state 
jBut when his merit is exhausted, then his lake pf nectar dries ud‘ 
his wish-granting tree and cow and horse die, his splendid'dress and 
ornaments ^ppear, his garden and flowers wither, his body no 
longer bathed bV nectar, loses its lustre, and his person becomes loath¬ 
some to his goddess companions and the other gods, who shun him 
and he dies miserably. If he has led a virtuous life during his exist¬ 
ence as a god, tlien he may be re-born in heaven, otherwise he goes to 
a lower region and may be even sent t - hell. 

n. IWam (Lh«in«yin) «• unsodlg spirih.—Theta arc tho Titans 

•a Amras of Hindu mythology, and occupy tho base of Mt. Moru, 
and are therefore intermediate between heaven and the earth. They 
have numerous joys and comforts; but are discontented, and envy the 
greater bliss of the gods, with whom they are continually fighting for 
some of the fruits of the heavenly, wish-granting tree, which has its 
roots and^ trunk within their region. 

This rcrion u represented with a light yellow atmosphere, and 
contains a ^rtified house, with a lake anu flowers and numerous 
®- all clad in full armour, and are engaged 

mostly in figh^p with the gods across their frontier. Many of them 
aro dead, or dying, ot hombly mangled the weapons of the gods, 

^^®®^ a circular saw, 

which is thrown like the Sikh quoit. They always die in battle froi^ 

,hw wunds, as they have no access to the nectar by which the 
gods obtain instant recoveiy when wor*vfo<1. 



THE T7HEEL OF LIFB. ' -‘ 0 ^ 


As existence here is rather miserable, alihough ii li: 
mankind, onl^ the proud and euTious are re-bom here, l»it re4mr^ 
from this region mostly occurs in hell owing to the wicked lile led 
during existence here. 

III. Mankind ,—^Tho atmosphere of this region is blue or colour¬ 
less. It shows the miseries of human existence which haTe to be 
endured by all alike, from prince to pauper: family troubles, striying 
after wealth, position, or nccesi^ries of life, &c., Ac, 

The following phases of life are depicted amongst others 

1 . Birth, 

2. Old Decrepit old man and woman hobbling along. 

3. Sick man, with doctor feeling his pulse, or sick 

attempting to drink. 

4. Death ,—A dying man surrounded by weeping relatives, 

with a luma doing worship near his head, and 
another monk ascertaining whether the breathing 
has ceased. Another scene depicts the dead body 
being carried off, preceded by a lama, who carries 
the end of a scarf affixed to the corpse, and in 
the lama’s hand are a damlkru (hand-drum) and a 
thigh-bone trumpet, while in the distance is the 
funereal pyre to cremate the body. 

Other scenes illustrate worldly pleasure and business. A man 
sitting under a tree in front of his house, drinking tea or wine, and 
children at play, and hills in the distance. Traders bar^ning, also 
a drunken man, a borrower, and a criminal being punished for crimes. 

IV. The Beasts ,—The atmosphere of this region is darker, but it 
has hills and trees and also some men, as it is merely a different aspect 
of the human world, lluskin says the fish is freer than the man 
but the lamas think otherwise. They class all aquatic animals as 

the Bonded Animals,” and only terrestrial and ^ng animals are 
The free.” Hence the animal region is divided into an ^uatic and 
a land-section, each peopled by characteristic animals. This is a state 
of greater misery than the human, as the animals prey on one another, 
and man also kills many of the animals and uses others as beasts of 
burden or for other utilitarian purposes. 

The picture shows land animals of various kinds, some devouring 
others, and some human hunters killing game animals. In the water 
are fish and a variety of animals, also preying on one another. 

V. The Yidags or Tantalized The atmosphere of this region 

Is also darkish. This is the special place of those who on earth were 
miserly, envious, and uncharitable. They have jewels and food and 
drink in plenty, but cannot enjoy them, and are always gnawed by 
hunger and thust, as they are given huge bodiei with microscopic^ 
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mouths and gullets. And when any food is taken it is transfonned 
to sharp knires and saws, which lacerate the bowels and come out 
externally, making large painful wounds. Others have fires constantly ■ 
burning in their mouths. 

VI. Th» The atmos^ere of the hells is black. Only ei^ht 

hells are mentioned in the older Buddhist works, but the lamas aescnbe 
and figure eight cold and eight hot hells, and gilre two extra hells 
named nyi-Ukma^ which includes the state of being fiies and insects 
in the human world, and nye-khorwa^ a milder hell filled with fiery 
ashes and rubbish and bodies in which those escaping from hell must 
dwell for a further period. 

In the upper portion of this region is figured tha King and Judge 
of the dead in the act of trying the spirits of the dead, with the good 
reoordine angel on his right hand, counting out the good deeds by 
white pebbles from his purse, and the incarnation of evil on his leit 
hand aisplaying before the Judge the bad deeds as a pile of black 
pebbles. In front is the scale*holder, who weighs the good as against 
the bad deeds. 

Those who have sinned in anger are sent to the hot hell, while 
those who have sinned through stupidity go to the cold hell, each 
receives some appropriate punishment for misdeeds during life. To 
show the superiority of the lamas to such tribunals, several are intro¬ 
duced walking Serenely through the hells twirling their prayer wheels. 

The hot hells are to the lmt(of spectator) and the cold to the right. 

I. The hot hells— 

1. Tang~Sd (Skt. /Stowyira)** “again revived.*^ Here the bodies 

are torn to pieces and then revived only to have the 
process r^eated ad likiianh 

2. Thi-nag (Skt. Kklasutra) » “black lines.” Here the bodies 

are nailed down and 8 or 16 black lines marked 
along body, which is then sawn in sections along these 
lines by a burning hot saw. Another punishment 
ber^ is the especial one of the slanderer or gossiper. 
who has his or her ton^e enlarged and pegged out and 
constantly harrowed by spikes ploughmg through it. 

3. (Skt. concentrated oppression.” Here 

bodies are sc^ueezed between animal-headed mountains 

* or monster iron books (this is siTespecial punishment 
for monks, laymen, and infidels who have disregarded 
or profaned the scriptures). Others here are pounded 
in iron mortam. 

4 . Ngu-hod (Skt. i^dvrara) =;= “ weeping and screaming.” The 

torture here is to be kept m glowing wmte iron 
bouses andThave melted iron pomed down the throat. 
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5 . jr^m-6odCMmj)o(8ktMaA4r^ipa)sm**i 

Boreaming.*’ Here they are oocJcea in pots 
molten irom 

6. Tthtma ^kt.' T9ipawC\ sa «beat.” The body ia oait upon 

and transnxed oy red-hot iron apikee. 

7. i2a5Af-^^a (Skt Prei^pafia)a«higheatheat.'’ A three- 

apiked burning apear ia throat into body, and lattt 
rolled up within lod-hot iron platoa. 

Z, Nwr^rntd (Skt. « ^^endleaa torture.” Thia ii; the 

moat aevere and longest poniahment. The body ia 
perpetoally kept in flameBi though neyer consumed 

II. The cou> hells which have no place in the mythology of 
the Indian and Southern Buddmats are:— 


1 . CMU'hur ehm »bliatered and wrinkled.” The torture here 

ia constant immersion of the nak^^ body in icy cold 
water, under which the body becomes coverea with 
chilblains. 

2 . CMiu-lur do/ara.—The chilblains are forcibly cut and torn 

open, producing raw sores and deep chaps. 

8 . = <*achdl ” an raclamation of anguish whi^ vents 

itself in this expression and which resounds throughout 
this hell. 

4. Kyi-h&d. — A, worse degree of cold in which the tongue 
is paralysed and the exclamation ** fyt-M /” alone 
possible. 

8 . i8h'fAaf»-oa.—The teeth and jaws are rigidly clenched through 
cold. 


6. Uif pal livid sores which become everted like blue 

utpal flowers. 

7. Pi-ma fur gi~pa .—The raw sores become red like lotus 

(padimo) flowers. 

8 . Pi-ffia ehhm>w The flesh falls away from the 

boDM like the petals of the great red lotus {padma\ 
leaving raw sores which are continually gnawed ana 
pecked by birds with iron beaks. 


The dipttion of the stay in hell lasts until the sins com¬ 
mitted during the previous uistence are expiated. This jMriod may 
vary from a few years to thousands of years. From hell the usiiu 
course is back to earth, by the merit of good works done in a ^former 
existence. The lamas explain this by saying that it m IBce the 
disbharffe of a criminal who has expiatea hu offence in jail: on 
release he gets back his clothes and any other personal propcitios he 
can justly lay claim to, and the benefit of any viriuous deeds he had 
formerly done* 

T 2 
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The history of the Sf-peht khor^U as giren by the lamas is that 
Buddha on one occasion plucked a stalk of rice, and with its grains 
illustrated to his disciples his arguments on the 12 causes of existence 
and the continuous metamorphoses of animated beings in the six regions; 
and that later he personally directed the preparation of the ^cture 
in what is now known as the *new’ style which was specially intended 
for the converuon of the king of U-tra-ya-na (? Udhayana) and 
latterly introduced into Tibet in the 11th century A.D. by the Indian 
monk Atisha, who had received it from the followers of Phagpa 
Thogs-med or Arya AsesHga. The **older” style, that is, as regards 
Tibet, is reported to have been the copy sanctioned by Ldpbn Lu-tub or 
Guru Nagarjuna, the founder of the Mahayina system, and a copy of 
it was brought to Tibet by Bande Ye<8hi in the 8th centuiy A.D. in 
the reign of the Thi-sr^g-de-tsan, and reproduced in the monastery 
of Samy4. The present piotiire in the Samyd monastery is said to 
measure about 15to 20 feet in diameter, and differs from the newer” 
style chiefly in the absence of a figure of Buddha in the upper right- 
band corner and of the Munis in each of the six regions. 


The Altab and its Objects. 

The altar or ehh^-sham'^ occupies the remote end of the nave 
of the temple. Above its middle is placed the chief 
The eiter. image. A canopy, called nam~yul or ** sky-country,” 

on which are depicted the dragons of the sky, is stretched above the 
altar, and a large silken parasol, called or umbrella—^the oiiental 
^mbol of roymty—'is suspended over the head of the central image. 
This umbrella slightly revolves in one or other direction by me 
ascending currents of warm air from the lamps. 

The altar should have at least two tiers. On the lower and 
narrow outer ledge are placed tho offerings of water, 
ito tiers. cake, flowers, and lamps. On the higher 

platform extending up tc the images are placed the musical instru¬ 
ments and certain other utensils for worship. 

In front of th'e altar stands the spoutca water-jug ckhab-jnim* 
for filling the smaller water vessels, a dish to hold 
grain for offerings n^-eej* an incense-holder pb» 
dtiitf* and a pair of flower vases. And on the right (of the spectator) 
on a small stool or table is the rice mandala cone, with its three 
tiers, daily made up by the temple attendant, and symbolic of an 
offering of all the continents and associated islands of the world 
according to Hindu and Buddhist cosniography, with Mount Mem 
(Tibetan the abode of the gods^ as the culminating point: 

for detailed description, tee Chapter V, page 320. 

I * clihab-bum. | * Mf bscf. | *■ ipoMdiiau 


Its accessories. 


* incbbo^ sham. 





THE ALTAB AKD ITS OBJECTS. 


m 


The ordinary water and rice offerings are set injdiallow^brasen 
^ • bowls, called composed! of a brittle wloy 

Toe oSenngs. brass, silyer, gold, and pounded pteeioua rtonM. 

Their number is fi?e or seren, usually the former. Two out of the five 
bowls should be filled with rice heaped up into a smaff cono ;^ but as 
this must be daily renewed by fresn rice, which in Sikhim tt some¬ 
what expensiyo, fresh water is usually employed instead. _ 

Ano&er food-offering is a high, ooni(»l cake of dough, butter, and 
sugar, yariously coloured, named iorniu or 
Food oUerinjf. jg placed on a metal tray 

supported by a tripod. To save expense a painted dummy cake is 
usually employed. 

Tne temple*lamp or chho-kong^ is a short pedestalled bowl, into 
a socket in the centre of which is thrust a cotton 
Candles. J njelted butter. As the great 

mass of butter solidifies and remains mostly in this sta^e, the lamp is 
practically a candle. The size varies according to the means and the 
number of the temple votaries, as it is an act of piety to add butter to 
the lamp. One is necessary, but two or- more arc desirable, and on 
special occasions 108 or 1,000 small lamps are offered. 

The ** esrontial offerings,** or Nyer<hb chho-pa^ ^ w’hich are needed 
in every form of worship are seven in number, and^ must bo placed 
in line and in a definite order, as shown in the following diagram 



The cvnibeli are placed on the inner platform. On the tro of 
^ the rice heaps of Nos. 3 and 4 should bo placed 
Order of offerings, j-ggpectively a flower, preferably the largo-winged 
seed of the legume of the so-called pay-fam shing or “ wish-granting 
tJS” and » atS of inceiMO. And in the bow marked ‘ Noj6 ahould 
S. pUcad perfumed water! but these detail, are only obrerrod on 
Jpeclil occaSona. Ordinarily the howls arofined with plain ^ 
These offerings have ejwh received a special Sanskntic name 
descriptive of their nature, viz.— 

1. ir-fkM (or Ar-ganga}, in Tibetan eUS-iSn,' or excellent 
drinung river water, _ 
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2 . Pd in Tibetan or the cool water for washing 

feet 

3. Pvdch^ (or Pushpe), in Tibetan tne^hk,* flower. 

4. J)hthpet in Tibetan du-p&f incense fumes. 

5. A-lokti in Tibetan mar-m* lamp or light. 

6 . Oan-dhif in Tibetan pi-ehhabj * perfumed water for anointing 

body. 

7. Nai-wi-djfaf in Tibetan ghdl-eif ^ sacred food. 

8 . Shdbh, in Tibetan rohmof cymbals. 

This order is rerersed in Kargynpa and Gelukpa temples when 
doing a certain kind of yidam or tutelary deity’s worship. These eight 
offerings appear to be symbolic of the eight Matris or Divine mothers, 
vid$ Chapter V, page 323. And with them may also be compared the 
16 stages of the Hindu worship of a deity which 1 append in a foot¬ 
note* for reference. a 

On placing the above offerings in position in the order noted, 
Aeeompanjisg wor- • the benefit of a full service of worship is obtained 
by merely chanting the following hymn 
A-fsa-fd-ya, A-wa-td-ya, Om h^fra ! Argham^ V^-dgam,^ PUkh-pg^ 
** DhU-pif A-lokif Gan-dh$t ifdt-tsi-^fya, Shab-ta^ Prd^ti-daa-ifi SwdhSk ! ” 
Which being interpreted is:—Come! Come! Om I ^ Btyra (the 
<< thimderbolt)! Partake of these offerings! excellent drinking nver 
water, cool water for washing your feet, flowers for decking your 
**hair, pleasing incense fumes, lamp for lightening the darkness, 
** perfumed water for anointing your hody, sacred food, the music of 
** cymbals ! (here the cymbals are sounded.1 Eat fully ! Swihi 
A more elaborate arrangement of food offerings is seen in the 
Snfttiai b&niinet ia banquet to the whole assembly of the gods and the 
the hMt of g^a and demons, entitled Kon-chhok cb! dU,* or “ sacrifice 

to the whole assembly of the Rare Ones,” which is 


' ahabf aSlU I * pdag*apof. | * dri>chhab. I ^ rol-mo. 

*me-tog. I *mar>ine. | ' ihaLsay. | 

* In Um Ifinda worabip of a cUiitj tboM ara 16 stages of ceremonial adoration following 
tbe luTOcation to come (iiihan), and the Invitation to be seated (S«aa), and iu 
each stage tuantnu are chanted. 1 hare italicised those stages which are fonnd in 
the above Umsio ritual 


1. Pddjfat washing the idol’s feet, 
t. Aagha, washing the idol’s hands. 

S. Aehmana, offering water to rinse month. 
*4. Sai^, bathing the idoL 
*6. Yastra, dressing the idol. 

S. Chandan, ogerug sandal wood, saffron, 
or boli jMwder. 

7. Ahshat, offering rice. 

8. Fushpot offering flowers. 

* dkaa mehhog spyi Ados. 


9. Dkupa, offering incense. 

10. Dipa, offeriM lamp. 

IL Nawedya^ offering food. 

18. Aehmana, aecond offering of water to 
rinae mouth. 

18. Timbnla, offering betel. 

14. Buplri or ptma, offering Areea nuta. 

16. Dakahans, offering money. 

16. Kisljaa, waving Ufhts or camjdiQr. 


dress and hatha their lAttb only ouster twice rearlr. 


W 0 Bi 81 F* 0 mBIHQ 8 . 


frequenilT held in the templee. This leaitis obeemd 
lamas, Gelokpa, &o., and i* an interestmk^^M 

devil-wonhip. The Njinamapa fashion is here detiolad^ 
difCers from the Gelukpa oi^ in proyiding for a sliahtlY ladder 
of dsmoniaeal guests, the Gelukpa invit^ only the xollowing, ria^ 
their chief Lama, <.s., Tsonokliapa, their tutelary deity l>otfe^|ik>ehe, 
Buddha, Ohang-sem, the deified heroes, the zairiesj the giuudiah 
demons of the Gelukpa creed, the god of wealth, the g^ardiihi 
demons of the cayeawherethe Urma (hidden reyelations) are deposited, 
the five sister demons of Mount Eyerest, the t^elye Td-ma or aSriai 
nyi^hs who sow disease, and the special^* country” and ** locality*’ gods. 
* saci^ce should be done m the temples for the benefit ol the 
lamas on the 10th and Ifith of eyery month. On 
whengiTen. behalf of laymen it must be done onss annually at 
the expense of erery indiyidual layman who can afford it; ana on 
extra occasions, as a thanksgiving for a successful undertaking, and as 
a propitiation in sickness, death, and disaster. 

The arrangement of the banquet is shown in 
If trr»g«xneiit. following diagram 

ARRANOEMtNT OS 

THE KANQUtT TO THI WHOLB AMBMSI.Y OF THB QOOS AND DIMONS. 


(UtrowvfcakM.) 


(Bnd M N )| 


(3nl r«w.) 


(4th rawefcakM.) 



I 




o — • 

Wimlnctkull. Blood In • •kuH. 
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Tho 8 BtBuiar oirorlngo provioutly noted on pofo 271 


CXXXXXXXX3000000000000000000000000 


In the inmost row are the large coloured and ornaqiented Baling 
cukes for (1) the chief Luma-Saint Cunt BMoe/the, (2) the tutelary 
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deity, in this case Ovru tak-po^ a fierce demoniacal form of the Guru, and 
(3) the fairy with the Hon face. For the Guru there is also placed on 
either side of his cake a skull-cup, the one to his right containing 
country wine, here called dwriYa or nectar” (in TiMtan—literally 
devils’ juice”), and the contents of the other are called Hakta or 
blood—^infused tea is usually offered instead of blood. In the second 
row are the cakes for the guardians and protector of Lamaism, usually 
with Buddha’s cake (No. 4) in centre. The order of the cakes for 
these guardian demons is as follows—the attached figures relate to 
the foregoing diagram 


Ifo. 6. The Lion-faced demoneea. 

„ 6. The four-armed “Lord,"* s 
form of Mahabala. 

,f 7. The god of rrcalth. 

„ 8. The “Baler" of Tibet's gaar- 
dian (atkl in Sibhim tlic spe¬ 
cial guardian of the JUga* 
dalpa monasteries). 

0. T^ demon Blacksmith (red 
and black colonr, rides a 
goat and carries an anvland 
a bellows, was made a pro¬ 
tector of lamaism bjLO-pun). 

„ 10. The Lord of the Bakshas. 

„ 11. The Locality protector. 

„ 12. The iVflaa aemi-gods, white 
and black. 

„ 18. The female fiend-nun of Dl- 
hung monastery. 


No. 14. The fire ererlaeting Sisters of 
Mount Erorest. 

„ 16. The spirits of the Tank- 
drowned ones. 

,i 16. The homestead demon-owner. 

„ 17. The country god Xangehhend- 
sbnsa (mountain). 

„ 18. The black deril, red deril and 
yaga of DaHeeliDK or spe¬ 
cial locality ox temiue. 

„ 19, The demons who cause disease. 

.. 20. The twelve aSrial nymphs who 
cause disease. 

21. The demon owners of the 
“Ter" caves where the hid¬ 
den revelations are deposited. 

The black and red devils and 
Naga of parent monastery 
of the priests of this temple. 


In tbe third row are placed the essential ofEerin^s” {Nyer^cho 
chho-pa) abeady detailed on page 275, which are especially intended 
for tne superior gods. 

^ In the fourtn and outmost row are an indefinite number of Uhok 
cakes which are especial dainties as an extra course for all. 
These cakes contain ordinary forma cake of cooked rice or barley, 
with the addition of some wine, and a mixture of cooked flesh and 
all sorts of eatables available. 

The stages of the worship in this feast are as follows:— 


Invitation to the deities and demons to come to the feast 
(Skt. kvkhan). This is accompanied by great clamour 
of drums, cymbals, horns ana fifes, so as to attract 
the attention of the gods and demons. 

2 nd.-^Requesting the guests to be seated (^t. ftion), 
3 rd.-*Begging them to partake of the food offered. 

Ibaises the goodness and admirable qualities of tho 

S oests. This is done while the guests are partaking of 
le essence of the food. 

5tA.o**-Praycni for favours immediate and to come. 



woBSBiP^FmzKGS. 


The espeoial delicacy /<% ii then ofihred to 41» on tooir 
platesi a plate for each row of guestei one platofiil hOing 
reserved for the lamas. 

Then is done the ceremony of or expiation for rdi» 

•$rious duties left undone/* which wipes otf aU arrears of religious 
duty. Here the ku-nyer or novice appointed for the occasion throws 
skywards, amid great noise of instruments, several of the iikok osdEes 
to all the demi-gods and demons not specially included in the feast. 
One tshok cake is then given to each lama in order hS rank, , from the 
highest to the lowest, as the food has been consecrated by the gods 
having eaten of it. They must, however, leave a portion, which is 
collected carefully, in a plate, in order, from the lowest to the head 
lama. A^ve these collected fragments is placed a whole ioma cake, 
and a worship entitled Hlak-dor is done, when the whole of these 
crumbs—the leavings of the lamas—-are contemptuously thrown down 
to the ear^ outside the temple door to those evil-spirits who have not 
yet been subjected by LO-pbn or subsequent lamas. 

Other articles on On tho top of the altar are placed the follow- 
altar. ing articles 

(«) A miniature chhorten ( = cliaitj’a).* 

(?vi One or more sacred books on each side of altar. 

{iii) A dor-je^ the lainaic sceptre and type of the thunderlK)it of 
Indra (Jupiter), and a bell filht} The dorje is the coun¬ 
terpart of the bell, and when applied to the shoulder of 
the latter should be of exactly tne same length as the bell- 
handle. 

(fV) The holy-water vase——and a metal mirror— 

—hanging from its spout. The holy-water of tho vase is 
tinged with safEron, and is sprinkled by means of a long 
stopper-rod, which is surmounted by a fan of peacock’s 
feathers and the holy kuaa grass. 

(t>) The divining arrow, bCund with five coloured silks, called 
dd'dar,^ 

(vi\ A large metal mirror— m-hng —to toflect the image of the 
spirits. 

(vii) Two pairs of cymbals. The pair used in the worship of 
^ddha and the higher divinities are called and 


* Id tM room ia whidi wonbip ia doM there mnit be preseat these tiirce essential 
objects repreMDting the «kn>;pram (Skt. Tri-ktjfa ): (a) snimaffe, (&) a chhorten. 
end (e) a aolj hodk, which are sjmbolie of “The Three Uolj'Oaes.’' In the 
earlj Indian Cnree this Triad was represented by a CdeAiya ( ss Buddha), 
WkUl {■■ PhaMaa), and a laov (» The Assembly). 

> dril-htt. I ^khnu-bain. | '«dah-dir. | *ili-<myaa. 
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are of about 12 inches or more in diameter, with rery small 
centre bosses. They are held yertically when in use, one 
above the other, and are manipulated gently.^ The pair of 
cymbals used in the worship of tne inferior deities and aemons 
are called rol-mOf and are of short diameter with very much 
broader bosses. They are held horizontally in the hands and 
forcibly clanged with great clamour. 

(fiiV Conch-shell trumpet——used with the sl-ny^n cymbals. 
{ix Pair of copper hautboy-fifes— 

{x Pair of long telescopic copper liorns—ra-dwwy.® 

(x% Pair of human thigh-bone trumpets—These are 
sometimes encased in brass, with a wide copper flanged 
extremity on which are figured the three eyes and nose of 
the ogre-demon, the oval open .extremity being the demon’s 
mouth. In the preparation of these thigh-bone trumpets 
the bones of criminals or those who have died by violence 
are preferred, and an elaborate incantation.is done, part of 
which consists in the lama eating a portion orthe skin of the 
bone, otherwise its blast would not be sufficiently poweidul 
to summon the demons. 

(zii) Pair of tiger thigh-bone trumpets—These are not 
always present, and the last three ipstruments are only for 
the worship of the inferior gods and demons. 

(zifV) Drums— 

(a) A small hand-drum or nga-ehhmg * or damant^ like a large 

double egg-cup. Between its two faces are attached a 
pair of pendant leather knobs and a long-beaded flap for 
handle. When the drum is held by tho upper part of 
the cloth handle and jerked alternately to right and left 
the knobs strike the faces of the drum. It is used 
daily to mark the pauses between different forms of 
worship. 

(b) The big drum called ehM-nga^'’ or religious drum. These are 

of two kinds, one of which is suspended in a frame and 
beaten only occasionally and in Buddha’s worship. The 
other is carried in the hand by means of a stem thrust 
through its curved border. These are beaten by drum¬ 
sticks with straight or curved handles. 

(e) The human skull-drum made of skull-caps and of same style 
os the smaller drum (a) above described. 


' dung. * ni 9 *dnng. | * «Ug*dong. | ’ chhof-riiga. 

* rgje*gling * rktng>^liBg. | * rogn-chhosg 
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To the itOBt of Mw dtii WObli tto iltto’* _ 

um>'iial>u 8| feet ie iei^ *#9. Obe.tbot in 

<«»“ A e^iott U |rieee(rbeh’:id it, end on tHi* 

is spread a timr 0r ISopssaijdde rSg IkS SOde The UMe sUrdd 
contain the following artaeles in the otdesr ttnd portion Showii in the 
diagram:-- 





1. riee dbiie. S> B«U. 

9 . or iii«Mt—iaaeMr with loose fi> l^o^V* 

riee for throwing in nerifice. a L&^m Tiae. 

S. Snull tfamdm dmm. 


The extensive arrangement here figured is properlj that of the 
Dolje L6ipbn*s table. Only three monks are 
Poije Ii6.p8n • table, tables in the teinple, viz.— 


The Ihrje Ld-pIMi or abbot. 

The Vm-ds4y or cnief celebrant. 
Ihe or provost^marshal. 


The tJm-dsd’s table faces thnt of the Dorje LO^pOhi and contains 
- .only a iu4m or holj-wnter vase, bell, dorje end 
theiar|*«to^<c.ymW». 

llie taUo of iie stands in front td the tetter’s 

u . / Wat, nett tbO dooti and cobUins ahinttbsO^blet 
***"'•"'*•• orsaW4tt,tenand*fji. 
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Lamaic Rosabxes. 

The rosarj is an essential part of a lama’s dress. As a Buddhist 
T*. 5- article, the rosarj is especially peculiar to the 

° * Northern school of Buddhists and the outcome of 

the esoteric teachings of the Mahayana school, instillixig belief in 
the potency of muttering mystic spells and other strange form^as. 
In the very complicated rosaries of Japan' it has attained its highest 
development. 

It 18 not enumerated in the Southern Scriptures among the articles 
necessary for a monk. But incidental mention is made by Shwav 



- - - ' / *- •• —- V* 

leaf inscribed with charmed words and rolled into pellets with the aid 
of lacquer or varnish. o 

The rosary is not conspicuous amongst Soutliem Buddhists, but 
among Tibetans it is everywhere visible. 

It is also held in the hand of the image of the patron god of 
Tibet—Che-re-si (Skt. Amlohita\ and its use is 
itB uses. confined to the lamas. Nearly every layman 

and woman is possessed of a rosary on which at every opportunity 
they zealously store up merit; and they also use it wr secular 
purposes, like the sliding balls of the Chinese, to assist in ordinary 
calculations; the beads to the right of the centre bead being called 
ta-thmg and registering units, while those to the left are called chii-do 
and record tens, which numbers suffice for their ordinary wants. 


Description of the Rosary and its appendages. 


The vernacular name for the rosary is pronounced 

theng-wa or vulgarly theiM-nga, and literally means 
Veruacularnamc. << a String of beads.’*^ 

The rosary contains 108 beads of uniform size. The reason for 
tno special number is alleged to be merely a 

The number loe. pyoyiaion to ensure the repetition of the sacred 

spell a full hundred times, and the extra beads are added to make 
up for any omission of beads through absent-mindedness during the 
telling process or for actual.loss of beads by breakage; but the 
number is of mystic significance. Ch6-r4-8i and Ddl-ma have each 108 


^ Note on Bndilbiiit Boisriei in Jepen. By J« M. JAiiSi. Trane. Jap. Aa. Soc.. 
page 173, 1881. 

' The uurman ; Hit L\fe a»d NotUme, I., page 201. 

’ pbreng'ba. 



lXMaio rosaries 



Fig. 1. Hie Fellow wooden rosuy of 6elnk«pa teot.* 

,, 8. ,, red eanll^'WDod , for Temdin's worship.' 

»• 8. »( white eoneh«a]idl ,, « Chfrfsi’s do.* 

t, 4. „ raktJka m the Furies* do. 

„ 6. A loTmaa's rosuj (bends of nneqnnl sise).* 

„ 6. The hnmnii^hall (dises) rotniy. 

„ f. M enahe^pine do. 

■ • a eMtta. 
e Msanalsrs. 

4 - een^PMduit. 

• aetOSSBOT 


sad too«li*plok. 
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many other lamaio fashions, from the ffinqos, ol whoio i&e V^hiiafw 
possess a rosary with 108 beads. 

The two ends of fbe string of beads before being knotty ere 
^ . p^ed throngh three extra beads, tpo oehtre one 

The head oa a. jg largest. These are eolleo^Yeiy 

called dok-dsin* or ^Vrotaining or seizing bead’’—nhlSf a” in dgii^^ 

The word is sometimes spmt oido-hdLsin, and pronounced 
which means the union-holder.” In either case the meaning is much 
the same. These beads keep the proper rosary beads in position, 
and indicate to the teller the completion of a cycle of beads. 

This triad of beads symbolizes **the Three Holy Ones” of the 
Buddhist Trinity, viz., Buddha, Bharma (the Word), and dangha (the 
Church, excluding the laity). ^ The large central bend represents 
Buddha, wliile the smaller one intervening between it and the rosary 
beads represents the Church and is Cfuled ^^Our special I4ina* 


■epi 

monitor,’’^ the personal Lama-guide and confessor of the Tibetan 
Buddhist; and his symbolic presence on the rosary immediatcdy at 
the end of the bead-cycle is to ensure becoming gravity and care in 
the act of telling the beads, as if he were actually present. 

The go-luk-pa or reformed ” sect of lamas usually have only two 
beads as dok-dsin, in which case the terminal one is of much sbialler 
aize, and the pair are considered emblematic of a vase from which 
beads spring. 

Attached to the rosary is a pair of strings of small pendant 
metallic rings as counters— vid« ** b ” in 0gnres. 

Tiie counter*. these- strings is terminated by a miniature 

tfoi'/e (the thunderbolt of Indra) and the other by a smidl beli*;^in 
taiitric Buddhist figures the dorje is usually associated with a hell. 
The counters bn the dorje-atting register units of bead-cycles, While 
those on the bell-string mark tens of cycles. The counters and the 
ornaments of the strings arc usually of silver, and inlaid with turquoise^ 

These two strings of counters are called deng^dsin* or **0ouiit- 
keepers,” but vulgaiiy they are known as chub-she* or ^*the ton 


* 3ni« Bwma» t JTit ' rdoK-ldain. ^ irimoff-AdMii. 

1 . p>|{« tOl. * ftoi.w|U 4 l»u.|Da. * /cUu-bilisd. 
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markers.” They may be attached at any part of the rosary stHng, 
but are usually affixed at the 8th and 2l8t bead on’either side of 
the central bead. 

They are used in the following manner :~When about to tell the 
beads, the counters on each string are slid up the 
86 0 coun ra. gtring. On completing a cycle of the beaos the 

lowest counter on the doije-string is slid down into contact with 
the dorje. And on each further cycle of beads being told a further 
counter is slipped down. When the ten have been exhausted, they 
are then slid up again and one counter is slipped down from the 
bell-string. The counters thus serve to register tne utterance of 108 X 
10 X 10 — 10,800 prayers or mystic formulas. The numbelr of 
formulas daily repeated in this way is enormous. The average daily 
number of repetitions may in the ewlier stages of a lama’s career 
amount to 5,000 daily, but it depends somewhat on the zeal and leisure 
of the individual. A layman may ^^eat daily about five to twenty 
bead-cycles, but usually less. Old women are especially pious in 
this way, many telling over twenty bead-cycles daily. A middle-aged 
lama friend of mine has repeated the spell of his tutelary deity alone 
over 2,000,000 times. It is not uncommon to find rosaries so worn 
away by the friction of so much handling that originally globrdar 
beads have become cylindrical. 

Affixed to the rosary are small odds and ends, such as a metal 
tooth-pick, tweezer, small keys, &c. 

The materials of which the lamaic rosaries are composed may to a 
• 1 * u j certain extent vary in costliness according to the 
Material of ea «. -wealth of the wearer. The Kh4n-pos or abbots 

of largo and wealthy monasteries have rosaries of pearl and other 
precious stones, and even of gold. Turner relates^ that the Grand 
Tashi Lama possessed rosaries of pearls, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
coral, amber, crystal, and lapislazuli. 

But the material of the rosary can only vary within rather narrow 
limits, its nature being determined by the particular sect to which the 
lama belonp and the particular deity to whom worship is to be paid. 
The yellow rosary or Se-theng,^ vide fig. 1, is the special rosary 
„ „ of the gc-luk-pa or “ reformed school,” also called 

Ye owroaary. the yellow-nat sect” fshS-ser). The beads are 

formed from the ochrey-yellow wood of me ehana-chhubf* literally 
“the Bodhi tree” or tree of supreme wisdom, which is said to grow 
in Central China. The wood is so deeply yellow that it is doubtful 
whether it be really that of the pipal religiosa) which was the 

Bodhi tree under which Gautama attained his Buddhahood. These 


Efnbauy to Tibti, page 261,1600. | * Ser-pbreng. 


I 


bjaog-clilHil). 
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beads are manofactored wholesale by machinezy at the temple oalled 
^ Tibetans Ri-wo«t8e*nga and ty the Chinese 
five Peaks,” about 200 miles south*west of Peyn. Huo gires a 
sketch^ of this romantic place, but makes no mention of its rosaries. 
This rosary is of two kmds, viz., the usual form of spherical beads 
about the uze of a pea, and a less common form of lozenge-shaped 
perforated discs about the size of a sixpence. Tbis'rosary is usable 
for all kinds of worship, including that of the furies. 

The Bo-dhUtH* rosary is the one chiefly in use among the nyine- 
mapa, or old (t.s., unrefeimed) school” of lamas. It is remarLibTe 
that^ its name also seeks to associate it with the Bodhi tree, but 
its l^ads are certainly not doriTed from the iVcM famUy. Its brnds 
are the rough brown seeds of a tree which grows ;n the outer 
Himalayas. This rosary can be used for aU kinds of worship, and may 
also be used by the ge-luk-pa in the worship of the fiercer deities. 

The white rosary fung-fheng^ vide fig. 3, consists of cylindrical 
_ perforated discs of the conch shell (Tib. aiifl 

White rosary. r ggpgpj^^ljy jjj the worship of Ch6-r6-si— 

the usual form of whose image holds a white rosary in the upper 
right hand. This is the special rosary of nuns. 

The rosary of plain ci. stal or uncoloured glass 
Crystal. beads is also peouliar to Cn4-r6-si. 

The red sandal-wood rosary— rmr theng,* vide fig. 2— 
consists of perforated discs of red sandal-wood 
Sandal. [Adenmthera pavonina) or other wood of a similar 
appearance. It is used only in the worship of the fierce dei^ 
lam-din (Skt. Eagagriva)y a special protector of Lamaism. 

The coral rosary CM-rudheng* is also used for Tam-din and by 
the nyingmapa sects for their wizard-saint Padma 
Sambnava’s worship. Coral being so expensive red 
beads of glass or composition are in general use instead. With this 
rosary it is usual to have the counters of turquoise or blue beads. 

r formed of discs of the human skull—the tliS-theng^ 
vide fig. 6—is especially used for the worship of 
Hunan skull. Dorje Jik-cho (Skt. Yim&)y one of the forms of the 
ELing of the Dead. It frequently has its discs symmetrically divided 
by rakeha beads into four series. There is no rosary formed of 
finger toes as has been sometimes stated. 

The “elephan^stone” rosary—is prepared 

a porous bony-like concretion which is sometimes 
Eiepkanutone. ju the gtomach of the elephant. It also 


> TrauU ui Tartary, 2Ue< and China, By M. Huo and Gann. Haalitt’a trani. 1, pa{^ 7S 

* po-dlii-tfe. I * tundan. I * tkod^phreng. 

• dnng'plireng. | * pyi-ni. | ' glnag-chhan grod-pa. 
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being suggesiiye of bone, is used in worship of Yam3. The reul 
material, howerer, being extremely scarce and expensive, a substi¬ 
tute is usually had in beads made from the fibrous root of the bow- 
bambu (ZUurwingl which has on section a structure very like the 
stomach*stone, and its name also means ** stomach or digestion ” as 
well as bow.” 


The rak-^ka rosary,' vide fig. 4, formed of the large brown warty 
“ n*it ii •’ seeds of the Mmcarpus Janitrue^ is specially used by 

nyingmapa lamas in the worship of the fierce 
deities and demons. The seeds of this tree are normally five-lobed, 
and it is interesting, from a botanical point of view, to find how 

1 ^ t _ L T_ _ _ O __ -1 


the miraculous seeds of Padma Sambhava’s rosary—the legend stating 
that the saint's rosary string brpke while at his Halashi hermitage, 
near the Kusi river in Nepal, and several of the detached beads 
remained unpicked up; and from these have resulted the six*lobed 
seeds. The demand for such uncommon seeds being great, it is 
astonishing how many of them are forthcoming to diligent search. 
This rosary is also commonly used by the indigenous Bon-po priests, 
and it is identical with the rosary of the Shivaic Hindus—the 
rudriksha (tUTQ = Rudra's [I's., fierce Shiva's]] eyes), from which the 
Tibetan name of rah aka is supposed to be derived. 

The nang-ga pa-ni rosary is only used for the worship of Nam-s^, 
the God of Wealth (Skt. Ktmra)\ and by the 
Nan-ga pani. n^k-pa or wizards in their mystical incantations. 
It consists of glossy jet-black nuts about the size of a hazel, but of 
the shape of small horse-chestnuts. These are the seeds of the lung- 
thang tree, which grows in the sub-tropical forests of the south-eastern 
Himalayas. They are emblematic of the eyes of the Garuda bird, 
the chief assistant of Vajra-pani (Jupiter) and the great enemy of 
snakes—hence is supposed to be derived the Sanskritic name of the 
beads, from ndga^ a serpent. Its use in the worship of the God of 
Wealth is noteworthy in the association of snakes—the mythological 
guardians of treasure—with the idea of wealth. 

The rosary of smke-epinea (vertebrae), vide fig. 7, is only used 
by the (ngak-pa) sorcerers for purposes of sorcery 
Snake-spines. divination. The string contains about fifty 

vertebrsB. 

The complexion of the god or goddess to he worshipped also 
determines somerimes the colour of the rosary- 
Rosaries and com- beajs. Thus a turquoise rosary is occasionally used 
in the worship of the popular goddess D6l-ma, who 


HODE OF 91^ Ii408, 
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Lay rosariet. 
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the same rosary contaiiis beds of a variety of sizes and colouirs ipt^< 
spersed with coral, amber, turquoise, 6g. 5, The nuiqber of 

beads is tiie same as with the laqias, but eacli of the counter strings are 
usually terminated by a dorye: bqth strings recor^ only units of cycles, 
which suffice for the smaller amount of bead-telling done by the laity. 

Mode of Telling the Besds. 

When not in use the rosary is wound round the rig^t wrist like 

„ ..... a bracelet, or worn around the neck with the 

T.iln.gth.b.»l.. knotted end uppermost. 

The act of telling the beads is called tang-che^ which literally 
means “to purr” like % cat, and the muttering of 
How ca e . prayers is rather suggestive^f this sound. 

In telling the beads the right hand is passed trough the rosary, 
which is allowed to hang freely down with the 
^ ^ ‘ knotted end upwards. The hand with the thumb 
upwards is then usually carried to the breast and held there stationary 
during the recital. On pronouncing the initial word “ Om,” the first 
bead resting on the knuckle is grasped by raising the thumb and 
quickly depressing its tip to seize tne bead against the outer part 
of the second joint of the index finger. During the rest of the 
sentence the head, still grasped between the thumb and index finger, 
is gently revolved to the right, and on conclusion of the sentence 
is dropped down the palm-side of the string. Then with another 
“ Om ” the next bead is seized and treated in like manner, and so on 
throughout the cycle. 

On concluding each cycle of the beads, it is usual to finger 
each of the three “keeper-beads,” saying respectively “ Om! Ab! 
Hung! ” the mystic symbols of the lamaic trinity. 


The Mtstio Fobmulas fob the Beads. 

The mystic formulas for the beads follow the prayer properly 
ao called, and believed to contain the essence 
The mjatic ignsu- q{ ^be formal prayer, and to act as powerful spells. 
*** They are of a Sanskritio nature, usually contaming 

be name of the deity addressed, but are more or less wholly un- 
ntelUgible to the worshipper. 

u a 


■p:-w 
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The formula used at any particular time raries according to the 

E articular deity being worshipped. But the one most frequently used 
y the individual lama is tMt of his own yhdam or tutelary deity, 
which varies according to the sect to which the lama belongs. 

The formulas most frequently used are shown in the following 
table:— 


Name of Deity. 


The Spell. 


Special kind of 
rosary used. 


1. Dor-je jik-ohe.^ 

Skt. Xdma {aniaka). 

2. Gha-na dorje.’ 

Skt. Vajrapam. 

3. Tam>din.^ 

Skt. Eayagrka. 

4. Ch^-r^-si or Thuk-je- 

chhenbo.** 

Skt. Avahkita, 

5. Dol-ma jang-khu.’ 

Skt. Tdra. 

6. Dol-kar.* 

Skt. Sitatdra. 

7. Dor-je phak>mo.’ 

Skt. Vi^'ra varahi. 

8. Ozer-ch^n-ma.‘ 

Skt. Mariei. 

9. Gon-po nag-po.* 

Skt. Kdldndtlta, 

10 . Nam-su.^® 

Skt. Kuvera. 

11. Dsam bha>la.^^ 

Skt. Jambhala. 

12. Scng-ge-da.‘* 

Skt. Singhandda. 

13. Jom-yang.‘® 

Skt. Margvghoia, 

14. Dem-ohhok.“ 

Skt. Samtara. 

15. Fed-ma juQg-D^.‘® 

silt. Fttdma aambhara. 


Om! Yo-mfin-ta-taka huug 

? hat! 

)m! BajrapSni hung phat! 
4 Om! Bajra dsan-da maha 
C ro-kbanadiung! 

Om! pad-ma ta krid hung phat! 

Om! muni pad-mehung! 


Om! Tft-re tut-tS-re ture swa- 
ba! 

Om! Ta-re tut-ta-re mama 
a-yurpui^ye-dsanyana puspbpb 
^ ku-ru swa-ha I 

Oin 1 sar-ba Bud-ba dakkin-ni 
bungpha^I 

Om I Ma-zi-tsye mam swa-ba! 


Om t Sri Mbu-ku-la hung pha( 

Bwa-ha! 

Om t Bai-&ra-ma-na ye swB-ba! 


Om I Dsam-bba-la dsalen-dra 
ye swa-ba! 

Om! B-bnb Sing-ba-nada hung 
pba(! 

Om! a-ra-pa-tsa-na-dbi! 

Om! bzib ha-ba hung bung 
phat 

Om! bajra gu-ru padma sld'dbi 
bung 1 


Human skull or 
stomaob-stone.” 
Eaksba. 

Do. 


Bed sandal or 
coral. 

Conob shell or 
crystoL 

Bodbitse or tur¬ 
quoise. 

Bodbitse. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Raksba. 

Nangapani. 

Ditto. 

Conob shell or 
crystal. 

YeUow rosary. 
Bodbitse. 

Coral or bodbitse. 


rdo-rjc-Ajigs-byc^. 
pkysg'QS rdo<rje. 
m-mgrin. 
grugf-rje chheQ*po. 
«grol«ffiia <jang-kuu. 


* «Brol-«ncar. 

^ do<rje pbag-mo.' 
' Aod-xer*chaii>ina. 

* mgoD-po nig>po. 
" rnsm-uras. 


dasm-bbada. 

" 8eng.ge.«gra. 

** Aiatn-tfAyanga* 

>« Ad^hliog- 
** pad-ma Ab^gogaat. 
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Tlte concluding word pMp wbioh follows the myatio hum in many 
of these epelb is cognate with the cuzrent Hindustani wordand 
means ** may the enemy be duiroyed utMyy 

The laity through want of knowled^ seldom use with their rosaries 
ft-: • ^ A other tlian the well-known lamaio formula ** 

tW., **Hail! to the Jewel in the 
lotus iMuayJ* Tms refers to the BodhisatwaOhdrdsl 
(Skt. Padmapint), the patron-god of Tibe^ who, like Buddha, is 
ulnially represented as seated or standing within a lotus flower, and 
who is believed to have been bom from such a flower. It has, however, 
many mystic meanings. And no wonder this formula is so popular 
and constantly being repeated by both laity and lamas, for its mere 
enunciation is credited with stopping the cycle of re-bir&, and 
reaching directiy to Nirvana. Thus, it is stated in the Mani-kah-bum 
with extravagant rhapsody that this formula *4s the essence of all 
happiness, pro^erity, and knowledge, and the great means of deliver¬ 
ance,” and that the m closes re-birth amongst the gods, tna among 
the Titans, m as a man, pad as a beast, ms as a ^^yidag,” and huny as an 
inhabitant of hell. And in keeping with this view each of these six 
syllables is given the distinctive colour of these six states of re-birth, 
vis. om, the godlyma, the titanic blue; ni, the human yellow; 
padf the animal green; ms, the **yidag” red; hmg^ the hellish hlcwk, 
Thu formula is of comparatively modern origin; its first appearance 
seems to be in the legendary history (ikah bum) of King Srong-tsan- 
gam-b(^ which was one of the so-called hidden” treatises, and 
probably written about the 14th or 16th century A.D.' With this 
lormula, which is peculiar to Tibet, may be compared the Chinese 
and Japanese spells Buleu*^ (=Skt. ATdmo Buddhayay i.s., salu¬ 

tation to Buddha I) and NSmo O-tni^to-Fu (= Skt. Nairn Amiiodthuy t.s., 
salutation to the BoundlesjB light I—a fanciful form of Buddha). 
The Burmese, so far as I have seen, seem to use theii* rosaiy merely 
for repeating the names of the Buddhist Trinity, viz., ^^Phra” or 
Buddha, ** Tara” or Dharma, and Sangha. And the number of beads 
in their rosary is a multiple of 3 X 3 as with the lamas. On complet¬ 
ing the cycle the central bead is fingered with the pessimistic formula 
**Amhaf Dukha, AnathaJ *— all is transitory, painful, and unreal. 


* Sinoe th* abore wm ia type, I find that BooEHiLt ia Tie Land nf tke Zamat, 
Iiondon, 1891. page SSS. notes that Wilhelm d« Hubrak, writing in the second 
half of the iSth osaturj, A^D. (Boo. de Goog. de Paris, IV, page SS8) states 
renrding the Buddhist monks of Karakorum: “ Ha bent otiam qaocnm<|ue 
Tanunt semper in maaibus qimndaun testem centum rel duoentorum nucleorum 
sieut nos liortamus paternoster et dieunt semper hee rerba o» man baenm 
hoo est Xwae, tu notti, secundum quod quidam comm interpretatus e«t 
mtohi, et totiens easpeotat, remunerationem a l>co quotiens hoc dicendo memo- 
ratur.** Mr. Boekhul also independently arrives at a similar eonolutioa to that 
noted bj me above, as to the lelatirely modem composition of the Blani ikth 
Sbum. 
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List ^ T9B MiJnai* 


In the vernacular a mask is called The ma^ |ot fife 

_ . religious dances in Sikhim are called out of fhe 

TbtBMkf. tough li^t wood of the giant climber called tor/ 
while in Tibet, where wood is scarce, th^ am comTOsed of n^ashed 
paper and cloth. In all cases they are faht^ticallj painted and 
varnished, and usually provided with a yak-tail wig. 

The masks found in Sikhim temples are the fonowing 


I.—King of the Ogre 
dei&s iTa.* 


1. yos'po’or Ifahakftla. Colour red. 

2. Cf$tru $ai»tnarj,a fierce form of Guru Bim? 

bo<^he. Colour red. 


II.—The angry Ogre 
deities To-ioo/ 


3. £Mmo Mah-sw ma^ or Mabarini, the K&li 

fpim of Devi. Colour blue. 

4. Xasp,* the Bull. Colour black. 

6. tsg* the Tmer. Colour brown. 

6. SenffgCf the Oon. Colour ^hite. 

7. Kh^unOf the Garuda-bird. Colour green. 

8. Teu^Hhe Monkey* Colour ruddy mown. 

9. ShU’Wa, the Stag. Colour fawn. 

10. Tskf the Yak. Colour black. 


The above are all of hideous appearance and huge size, having 
a vertical diameter of at least twice the len^h of an ordinary human 
face, and a breadth in proportion. Each oas projecting tusks and 
throe eyes, the central eye being the eve of fore-knowledge. Those 
of an anthropoid form have a chaplet of five skulb, with pendant bead 
ornaments ox human bones. 

i ll. Tur or Grave-yard ghosts. A monster 
human skull of yellowish colour. A 
pair of these are needed. 


IV.—The Earth 
demons—ser¬ 
vants of above. , 


12. Sa-chak pa. Large hideous masks with 
only two eyes. 


13. A-Ua-ra (Skt. octoya» teacher). These 
V.—The Indian are of ordinary human size, white in 

Teacher—buf- colour, with rnoufteches and hair done 

fooiis. up into a coU. Their ifives are red or 

yellow compiezioned. 


* Abag* 
’fin. 


I * Ye.ah« nigoii-po. 



V Uub>bok fxcoB Bit* hlmia. 



UilUkti 


TBii mmmif&ig ibs. am iwa tx fiMti««« 

- _ __ impR liote bf Hi& MdbadS iUid, Ib^B, Witt iili 

i»n.oii>uiiun. gjfl^idbHTi m dtttt bf tts tkMbttai li wki 

'iiJ r;. »i\'••■_.• wj 'j i4-^ tt. ■>*. «.. 


n^i mm m 


fitting i^hitd nalicb t^ith baiid^ to iinitatO tiie Hb^ and linib bofiei. 



with dQrJe tiatteiniB. Tha 'staTes ol the skeleton^ ate toj^j^ed a 
death’s-head. 

The object and meaning of thO masked play are described nnder 
the heading of Lamaic FcsutbIs. 


Thb LiuAic LlBniRT. 


The larger monasteries in Sikhim all try to possess a copy Of the 
, two great lamidc eiiCycfopsediaS. (a) the KaH'^wur 
^^Umaio enoydop*. qj. Vulgarly f.tf., ** The translated 

Commandments,’^ and (^) the TiiiffjfUr* br “Trans¬ 
lated doctrinal Commentaries ” W i^uted saints^ All of the treatises 

contained in the Kah-gyur and most of those in the 
T^ngyiir were translated from the Sanskrit of the 
later Buddhist Church in India and Kashmir, and a few from the 
Chinese, mostly in the 9th axid 12th centuries; bnt the TCiigyur 
contains al8o.iLuch later works. The translations were done by the 
Indian Pandits and Tibetan translators (Ufyivas) and Chinese priests. 
They were collected in their present form only about the beginning 
of the last (ISth) century of bur era. 

The common edition of the Kah-gyur is printed froin Wooden 
blocks at Karthang, about six miles from Tashmhunpo,* and fills 100 
bulky rolumes of about l.OdO pages each. A later edition, printod at 


LSmaio enoydopa 
dias. 


in Toliimes so as to reach the mystic number of 108. The Tengyur 

contains 225 or more volumes, and has ireatiMS 
on the Indicui philosophic schools, grammar, logic, 
astrology, medicine, Ac. The cost at the printing establishment is 
about ten rupees volume.. 

The expensed! such a library being so ^eat, Pemiongehi and 
Labrang are the only monasterieB in Sikbim which possess a Complete 
set of both encyciopsedias. But several monasteriee ^^ss a full set 
of the KCh-gyiir scriptureC. 

piTiiidas of Salt- Thb as. regards itC coiiibnts is divided 

s^. intb thrive ^eat eebtibns, vis.—^ 

I.^The ihifit>b (dkt. or iHi^plinei in 18 ybiumes. 


. I - 5iiaii.igfiir. , 

Tito ciMdtal of W^rii (iMiin, iod Hij^moaraits of tlal (<■ fiiat 

teaww; dried biiii; ttie iaolmnoe of ^ m^tbidd Iraduia fiiilibluk. 
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II.«-The Do (Skt. Sufrii) or Sermons of the Buddhas, in 
66 volumes. 

III.—The Sher-chin with its divisions (Skt. Ahi-dharmma) or 
Tnmscendental Wisdom, in 21 volumes. 


These divisions broadly correspond to the classification of the 
Southern Buddhist Canon into the Tripitaki or * throe baskets or 
collections;’ but the lamaic versions are all of a highly inflated 
and tantrik type, and the Gjfut or tantrik charms and incantations 
to the number of 22 volumes, which has no counterpart in the 
Southern scriptures, has been introduced into the Do class of the 
Kah-gyur. 

As might he supposed from the leading part which mysticism 
plays in the lamaic creed, the sections of the Kah-gyur which are most 
highly prized are the Do and the Shr-chin or Transcendental Wisdom 
of the tantrik kind. ° 

The monasteries which cannot afford to buy the full Kah-gyur 
—and these in Sikhim form the majority—possess the following 
parts of the Sher-chin, viz., the 12 volumes called Bum^ literally 

*‘100,000” precepts of Transcendental Wisdom, 
forming the main body of the Sher-chin. Also the 
abridged edition of the same in three volumes called Nyi-thij literally 
“ N^Utki " ** 20,000 ” precepts, adapted forthose individuals 

' who are unable to peruse the full text. And for the 

common use of the junior clergy a still smaller abstract in one volume 
exists under the name of Gy4-tong-ha —literally, the 8,000 ” precepts 
jt k •• Transcendental Wisdom. This is the volume 

jf . ong^ a. jg carried on the lotus of Jam-pal, the God of 

Wisdom. The Dorje-chdpa or the ** Diamond cutter” is a sloka which 

“D 'e-ch6 a" ^ comnionly printed in separate form. And for 
otye-e pa. youngcst boy-novices is prepared a tract of 

about six leaves containing the most popular portions of the Shcrchin. 

From the Dd division of the Kah-gyur are culled out those 
D6-fnan uivstic formulas, mostly in unintelligible Sanskrit, 

•mang- wnich are deemed most potent as charms, and these 
form the volume named mZ)o-mang ^zung’ ftsdus or curtly Dd-many 
or “ assorted aphorisms”—literally “ many sutras?' These formulas are 
not used in the worship of the Buddhas and superior gods, but 
only as priestly incantations in the treatment of disease and ill- 
fortune. Being thus the forms of worship of which the laity have 
must experience, small pocket editions of one or other Sutra are to 
be found in the possession of all literate laymen, as the mere act of 
reading these charms suffices to ward o£E the demon-bred disease and 
misfortune. 


’ M Skt. Mat-aiii, vrUich is a myatic spell like the Hindtt mantra. 


LAMAIO ZIBSiBT. 


The books of or^nary worship and ritual, and tiie sohool’test 
books for the boT'probationers and noWoes, are also an essential paM 
of the monastic library. And they must m daily reneated till (neb 


of the monastic library. And they must be daily repeated till (heb 
contents are fully learned by heart 

Each monastery also possesses one or more of the legendary 

_J.I___f_J_xl_*.T •__ 


Sikhim. These are entitled Pidma kah-ihan^ (The 
p««« kak-tkang, displayed orders of the Lotua>bom One) or 
^ ‘ ^ Tang-yxk Strtheng (The golden Rosary of plain 

Epistles); also more or less fragmentary bits of the works of the 
pioneer lama of Sikhim^Lha-tstln Chhembo, especially his Ni-yik or 
Story of the Sacred Sites of Sikhim,” and his manual of worship of 
the great mountain god KangchhendsSnga (Ang. Kanchim'ingm), 
Monasteries of the Karmapa andDukpa sec^i contamthe ^'Kargyupa 
, „ Q-olden Rosary” and the mmtharB or biographies 

Na ar$. gpecial lama-saints of the Karmapa or of the 

Bhutan lama-saints. And each monastery possesses a manuscript 
account of its own history (deb-ther)^ although this u kept out of sight. 
A few Lepcha sacred b^ks are to be found in the Lepoha monas* 
_ , . . teries and in the possession of a few Lepcha 

Lepchs acnptnreB. laymen. They are mostly translations from the 

Tibetan. The titles of the chief ones are (1) Tdt/ii Sung^ a fabulous 
history of Guru lUmbocbhe; {^) Ouru GhM Wxng, a tertSn work of 
Tibet; (3) Sihtn de-lok, the narrative of a vbit to Hades by a 
resuscitated man named 8akun; (4) Ek-doshi manlom —^forms of 
worship. 

Individual lamas possess special books according to theb private 
, means and inclinations, such as the ManiikKbum. 
IfuceiiaseoaBbooki. ^ legendary hbtory of Chd-rd-si, the patron god of 

Tibet, and of the orig^ of the mystic sentence ** Om Mani,” Ac.; 


or astrologer has the Eaidgur karpo and other books on astrological 
calculations. 

The books are deposited in an open pigeon-holed rack-work. Each 
book consists of several hundred leaves, and each leaf u of tough 
unglazed country paper, about two feet long by half a foot broad. 
The leaves forming the volume are wrapped in a napkin; and the 
package then placed between two heavy wooden blocks, as covers, 
which bear on theb £ront border the name of the boon in letters 
graved in relief and gilt. The whole parcel b firmly bound by 


' Thii it tb« ** CiUfrM L«ns " of Hookar'i Mimalagan /onriMf#. 
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a broad tape and buckle tied across its middle. These pondatotts 
tomes are rery unwieldy and not easy of reference. When being 
read the book is held across tiie knees, and the u^ber board and the 
leaves as read are lifted towards the reader and repiied in order in his 
lap. Before opening its fastenings, and also on ret^ng the paroeb the 
monk places tne book reverently on his head, saying, **may I obtain 
the blesnng of Thy Hbly Word.” 


IV.-TBE MONKHOOD. 


Under this heading are detailed' the Curriculum for the Monk¬ 
hood, the Lamaic Grades and Discipline, and the Dally Routine of 
a lama’s life in Sikhim. 


L—THB CUMSIOULUM. 

a 


In nearly every Bhot^a^ family in Sikhim, one son is devoted 
to tiie Church. This practice is fostered by the 


Fopnlsrity 

Ckvrch. 


o£ the 


deep religious habit of the people and the attrac¬ 
tions offered by the high social j^sition and privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by the lamas, rendering them superior to the highest 
lay official and free from ordinary tribunals. A certain amount of 
reflected honour also attaches to the family which has afforded the 
lama* 

I'he rule is for the senond son to become a lama, while the eldest 

marries in order to continue the family name 
® and property, and be tha bread-winner. ^ 

The course of training which 1 now detail is that which obtains 
. at Pemiongchi, as that monastery is regarded as a 
onrw nimng. standard one which the other monasteries try to 
live up to. 

Preliminary Examination'^Physical .—^The boy-candidate for admis- 
sion is usually brought to the monastery between 
the age of eight ana ten years, and very seldom 

over twelve years. 

The parentage of the boy is enquired into (and at Pemiongchi 
^nly those candidates who are of relatively pure 
•rea aga. Tibetan descent are ordinarily admitted to that 
monastery). The boy is then pbysioaHv examined to aseertain that 

he is free from d^ormily or defect in bis limbs and 
IlicultieB. If be stammers or is a Cripple in any 
way or bent in body, he is riajected. When he 


Fhyiieal 

tiba. 


examtaa^ 


^ Bbotiya" iMaiui aa inhabitant of “ Bh($** Sail ii thiii ai^iWiiibtii aith 

*' Tibbthb." It iaeludOa tiioie rbibdeatb dl Sikhim who itte of ^betiia ibiaeatl^aadwhoh 
thbiigh largely mix^ with Iteaeha blood, nlaia Tlbbtaa i^eoh tad taanabn. Tk 
are profeisiug lAmauta bad eUgrble to becooM ottabdox limia. Lbpbhaa an hbt i 
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has paesed thia phyaical exaimnation he ia made over hy hia father 
. or guardian to any senior relative he may have 

^ * amongst the monks. Should he have no relative in 
the monastery, then b;jr consulting his horoscope one of the monks is 
fixed upon as being hsa moat suitable tutor; and this tutor receives 
from the boy*s father a present of tea, eatables, and beer. The tutor 
then takes the boy inside the great hall where the monks are assem* 
bled, and nublioly stating the parentage of the boy and the other 
details, ana offering prints of beer, he asks the permission of the 
d((J-chbot, or eldmr monks, to take the boy as a pupil. When 
approved, the boy becomes a probationer. 

Probaiion,-^A% a probationer he is little more than a private school- 
boy under the care of his tutor. His hair is crop- 
niipoiittoB. without any ceremony, and he wears his 

ordinary lay dress. He is taught b^ his tutor the alphabet (the 

** Ka, Kha, Oa,” as it ia called), and afterwards to 
^ ^ recite by heart the following small book¬ 

lets of about six or seven leaves each*:— 

leQ Mun as or **TbeS«v«nOhftpten”«»Aprayw-l)Ook of Qura Bimpoohhe. 
BsT'Chhad laa^ol or ** Oharas to dear the way from Danger andlnjay a 

prayer to ** The Guru " in twdve atenaas. 

Bhsr-phyin—An Abinaot of Tranioendental Wisdom in six leaves. 
sKu-ra—a laotifloial aerrioe for averting a oalemity. 
lJ^.lani—Hravers for aeneral welfoxe. 

mere aot of reading this hobr 



ag 

^_ from sin. Most of the monae- 

toisa poiiaii their own hlooka for printing this pamphlet. Both the text 
and its trintlation have been riven ^ Soblagintweit.* 
rDor poho<^‘»a Sutra from the Book of Tienscendental Wisdom. 

Fhyofs-ftohui-pbyogs-dra/ or Description of the Ten Direo- 

see •** ••• *** 6 pages. 

Nemo Oum—**Salutation to The Oaru” ... ... 6 

ffiOhhod-kbul—To rive offerings ... 

flToisna—'Baered oaks ... 

Wangs tsiw—Ineente and butter-inoense 
/To-Dolhhod— Bios offering as# 



_bg]rsd^*'Ttt 0 £^t Gommandsor preoepta 

IDs fdksgs kun Idus-^Tha Collaotion of the Tathagatbas 
Tarim dm aMhbog—The best Fore-knowladge ... 
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fTha^ung Mhag-gia^Tho root-pillar of Confeaaion 

* Sadi fautt waaads tie ahoat eight or tea iaches loag hj two to three iadue brood 
eal aaaeUj ksvS the Isevec itfiehed togefoer. 

* The woid ter efo is "seoipi^' that eoavcjiag the ideaof a vile, voaomoas, eUwiag, 
asriitUaia 

s<l^eia,pMM Hits 141. 
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Soma 

masima. 


The young probationer is also instructed in certain golden maxims 
of a morfd kind, of which the following are examples:— 

** The four Predpieeo in 8peech,’-^li speech be too long, it is tedious; 

**ii too short, its meaning is not appreciated: if 
praoiona ruffles the temper of the hearers; if soft, 

** it is unsatisfying. 

** Th» Reguirementi of Speech ,—Speech must possess yi^ur or it 

. . will not interest; it must be bright or it will not 

^ << enlighten; it must be suitably ended, otherwise 

** its effect will be lost. 

** The Qualiliee of Speech,^^peeoh must be bold as a lion, gentle 
** and soft as a hare, impressiye as a serpenit, pointed as an arrow, 
**and evenly balanced as a dorje held by its middle (literally * toaiei*}. 

** The four Relatione of Speeeh.^'Vh.n necessary question should fixst 
^*be stated. The later ar^nsents should be connected with the 
former. Essentials should be repeated. The meanings should be 
illustrated by examples. 

** The great religious king Srons-^tsan-sgam-po has said,^ * speech 
** should float forth freely like a bird into the sky, and be clothed in 
** charminff dress like a goddess. At the outset the olnect of the 
** speech would be made clear like an unclouded sky. The speech 
*Uhould prdeeed like the excavation of treasure. The arguments 
should be agile like a deer chased by fresh hounds, without hesita- 
** tion or pause.’ 

** Colleeiione of human heinge occur for three purooses, namely, j[I) 

H«i«. gatherin*.. 

aermsi. «gatherings for happiness are three, namely, 
** fl) for doin^ virtuous acts, (2) for worship in the temples, and 
(3) for erecting houses and for feasts. The gatherings for virtuous 
** acts are four, viz., the gathering of the monks, the gathering of 
** the laity for worship, writing and copying holy books, and giving 
« away wealth in charity. 'Acre are six idadis of gatherings for 
** worship, namely, the gathering of the rich, the gathering in a 
** separate place of the common men, the gathering for thanksgiving 
^*of those who have escaped from their enemy’s grasp, traders 
** who have escaped returned safely and successfully, idck men 
**from the devouring jaws of death, and youths on gaining a 
** victoi^. 

** Tm eight nets of Low-hom psrsoiM.—'Using coarse language, im* 
» ^ politeness, talking with pnde, want of forei^ht, 

Low conduct. «harsh manners, staringj; immoral conduct, and 

^^stealing. 


^ In tho Muni SlMli*Abani. tide pngo SOS. 
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** Tht Un Jliif/£i.~UnbeIiel in booksi diart^pect of tc|^)berpiy 
Ti.- mfiluBg oue^s golf unpleasant, covetouanew, apeak- 

** ing too much, ridiculing anotber’a miaforluni^ iiaing 
<< abuaiye language, being angi^ with old men or witoi woin^, 
borrowing what cunnot be repaid, and stealing. 

^ ^ , “T/ia three Improper AeU,-^To speak of b 

^Thothree Improper of which One isignorant, to takean oath, 

to give poison to any one.” 

After two or three years spent in this training, during which cor- 
^ u poral chastisement is freely iu; ■* 3 ^e boy is 
Teit re 8. found to be hopelessly stupid, he i dismissed; 

while should he prove to be fairly intelligent, he is admitted to the 
regular noviciate. The object of this proWionary stage is to weed 
out unpromising individuals. 


The Noviciate. 

The novice or “ Gra-pa,” pronounced “TA-pa,” [literolly “student” 
or “learner,” .and seldom called dgen-yen or dge- 
liM genmi durac- Sramafia)] is^ now for the first time 

brought under monasno rules. He is ceremoni¬ 
ously shaved, takes the vows, assumes the dress of a monk, and 
receives a religious name. 

The candidate for the noviciate is searchingly interrogated by the 
diU-chhos (or elder lamasV regarding his descent, 
^^ppnising of des- jj|g entrance donation and presents oeing propor- 
^' donate to the impurity of his descent. If he has 

a good strain of Tibetan blood, he is let o£P cheaply and vice vered; 
but it is the paternal descent wmch is most regarded: mixed blood on 
the mother’s side being tolerated to a considerable extent.' 

When the boy’s descent is satisfactorily appraised, the d^U-chhos 
of the Great Assembly Hall ore remiested to place 
^luniauv pro- under the “ sgris ’* or General Rulei. And on 

' permission being accorded, the parent or guardian 

of the boy prepares a feast of food and bew for the monks. ^ After 
a few montos another present of food and beer^ accompanied by 
a flesh gift of a pig or Dullock, must be made, with the request for 
a ytor^izings in tne temple. A suitable date for this is nxed by 
astrology. 


* Tho allegfd ivtioa lor Oiia being the pre-eminenoe el tbe fallier, from wbm oimo 
ike bone and itmecnie of the child, irklie from the mothm <miv eame " the fibih. It u 
notable that the Tibetans babitnallv say ** apo-ame." •'.e.. lather and mother, and not like the 
Indiana "lM4e/,''mollim ana father. 
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Then a magic circle or manddP' » prepared. And on the 
following morning all the monke (<i{ofe*dan) before 
«#^^!!5lS.*!***^*“** early mass drink tea at the expense of the candi¬ 
date. And a^r early mass, when all the monks 
have departed except the elders (d6U-chhos], the parent or guardiaii of 
the boy with his relatives, who has been wfuting outside, now requests 
an interview with the elders (dii(U*chhos), and accompanies his request 
with a present of a slaughters pig and a load of beer, a load of parched 
gram (al^kbras), and about half a maund of rice. On these being 
accepted, the boy is brought in and is made to recite some of the books 
he nas learned, especially **the Eight Precepts,” *^the Refuge 
formula,” ** the performance of religious kindness,” and the celebra¬ 
tion ritual of sKu-rim ” and ** Mon-lam.” Then is done the ceremony 
of dOes-sprad and the proclamation &Eab-$sgo. 

The boy is then tonsured (in Pemiongchi this is done with the 
identical razor used by the pioneer lama Lhatsun 
^^onturing, baptism, Chhembo). He then 18 given a religious name, and 

takes the usual vows of poverty, celibacy, Ac., 
followed by the declaration that ** From to-day 1 have entered on a 
religious life.” The ceremony concludes with a present to the **ynas 
zhag,” of two bricks of Quoeee tea: when these are not procurable the 
sum of seven rupees is paid. 

At the midday mass, the boy is brought into the Great Assembly 
Hall dressed in the three pieces of monkish vest- 
■emblraiaMd^ (chhiJs-gbs)^ and carrying a bundle of incense 
^ slicks; and he is chaperoned by a monk (gonpa) 

named the bride-companion” (ba-grogs^, as this ceremony is regaraea 
as a marriage with the Church. He sits down on an appointed seat 
by the side of the bride-companion, who instructs him in the rides 
and etiquette (s^ris) of the monkish manner of sitting, walking, Ac. 
TW mass 18 TOgun, and on its conclusion beer is brought inside 
in a ^ull-cup, and distributed to the assembled 
^ monks under the name of yzd-chhang. (It is con¬ 
sidered improper to bring the ordinary bamboo jugs 
of beer into the Assembly Hatl.^ Then a pig and a bullock. are 
given by the boy’s people, as well as a money present. If the boy’s 
relatives are wealthy, this sum should amount to two rupees for each 
of the two dHJ'Chbot and one rupiee to each of. the 108 monks. But 
if the boy’s relattves are poor, the total amount may be limited to 
six^ rupees. Should, however, this money and *^fleui” presents not 
be forthcoming, the boy’s admission cannot be confirmed* 

On the third day, that particular one of the boy’s relatives 
who is the “dispen ser of gif ts” (sbyin Mags) must vdait eaoo cl the two 

Vm dMcriptioB. widit Okastm psp im 
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<f&U-chho« at their respectiTe chambers) takiog an offering of rice, bd^j 
and flour. And each ewU^chhos cires almut ten rupees as aretnm preaeni 


and flour. And each ab u •chhos gives about ten rupees as aretnm preeent 
for the articles received. Then the boy’s relatives return to ^eirhoines. 

The boy is now subject to the monastery rules and discipline; 
rr:, ijf. „. jutriee proctise and learn by heart the books of 

“ “ the magic circles (dKyil Akor). And he shares in 

most of the privileges of the other monks, getting his share of meat 
and lay offerings of money and gifts of alms^&ese latter two are, 
however, appropriated by his llma-tutor. And he resides in the 
monastery, getting occasionally leave of absence for a month or so 
to re-visit his home. He must implicitly obey his tutor, and the 
relatives of the boy must come frequently to pay their respects to the 
tutor, bringing presents of cooked food, Ac. 

ExamimtioiM ,—Within a year of his admission to the order he 
should attempt to pass the first professional examin- 
ation, and in the following year or two the second 
examination for promotion. And until he passes 
these examinations he must perform the menial office of serving out 
tea and beer to the elder monks in the Great'Assembly Hall. 

The examinations are conducted in the presence of the assembled 
. . monks, who observe a solemn silence, and the test 

Hoir oonduoted. Candidate to stand up in the assembly 

and recite by-heart dl the prescribed books. The ordeal is a very 
trying one, so that the candiwe is given a companion to prompt and 
encourage him. The first examination lasts for three days;*and 
nine intervals are allowed daily during the examination, and these 
intervals are utilized by the candidates in revising the next exercise, 
in company with tUeir teacher. 

The hooks for the First Examination comprise the worship neces- 
saiy for tmee magic circles,” viz.—The first is 
circle of dKon-mAhog »P^ Wm 
A dsin Msah mtshan mymg-pol chhos Akhor.' This 
book contains about sixty pages, and its recitation takes nearly one 
whole day. It comprises the chapters:— 

(1) Tshe-sgrub or The obtaining of long life. 

(2) Zhi-khro—The mild and angry deities. 

(3) Guru-drag-—The fierce form of Padma Sombhava. 

(4 } Seng-ydongma—^The Uon-faced demoness. 

(5) Ghhof skyong Mahakala Teshes mgonpo. 

(6) Thang-lha,*in.Dsfld-/nga, Lha-chhen and sMan^stCtn—Local 

and mountain deities. 

(7) ^Kang Mags, tshogs and Tashi smon-lam. 


1 Or **Buiqnafe 
' llaTkaiig^ 


to ths wholemAbljofthsOodimdlP—Miii* * ' oid si 
with ill tpirtt ** Kitiag * ii • aortiwni gaardiaa of flikya. 


pogiira 
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The tecwd comprises the magic circle of the collection of the 
Tathagathas and ‘^tne powerful great pitiful one” (Ayalokita)—&De- 
^hegs^kttn Adus-gar-ddang, Thugs-rje chhen-po, of about 40 pages. 

Then follow the mado circles of the fierce and demoniacal 
deities Guru-drag-dmar, Khrowo-rol wal ptor-zlog and Drag*pof-la« 
Guru!-( 7 Sol->tdel^ren-ddunma, KhaMon chhos spyod.^ 

Those who disgracefully fail to pass this examination are taken 
outside ana beaten by the Chhos-khrimt-pa. . And 
Pjcnaities of failure repeated failure up to a limit of three years neces- 

sitates the rejection of members from ^e Order. 
Should, however, the boy be rich and wish re-eutry, he may be re¬ 
admitted on paying presents and i^oney on a higher scale than 
formerly, without which no re-admission is possible. If the rejected 
candidate be poor and he wishes to continue a religious life, he can only 
do so as a lay-devotee doing druftlgery about the monastery buildings. 
Or he may set up in some village as an unorthodox lama-priest. 

The majority fail to pass at the first attempt. And failure on the 
part of the candidate attaches a stigma to his teacher, while in the event 
of the boy chanting the exercises correctly and with pleasing voice in 
the orthodox oratorical manner, his teacher is highly complimented. 

Th9 Sicond Ikeamination is conducted like the first one, and lasts 
for two days, but at this examination “the iron letter” inflexible 
rule) /chag-yig is solemnly read out before the examination. 

The text-books for The books to be recited by heart at the Second 
Secodd Examination. Examination are the following 

\ of “ The Lake-born FJpVa” (mTsho-skyes-rdozje), 
t.s., I^adma Sambhava and the -Ouru-Sage who has 
obtained understanding (Rig-Adsin Hog sgrub-guru). 

(2) The three roots of sagedom (Rig Adsin rtsa-^sum)^ 

(a) Rig ^dsin lhamal-las. 
m Tshe-sgrub khog d&ugs. 

(c) ySang sgrub dongyi snying-po. 

(3) The deeds of Dorjo Phagmo (r5oije pfaaginol-las}, the 

great liappiness of zag-med (zag-med dde-chhen), and 
the four classes of the Fierce GuardianS'-*>chhos srung 
drag-po sde dzhi. The names of theto demons arc-— 
on the <^ast, ^Lu-^dud Munpa nagpo; on the south, 
Srinpo Lanka-mgnm-^hu j on the west, Mamo Sha-za 
phra-gral nag-po; on the north, ^Shenpa sPu-gri* 
dhiarpo. 

(4) The subjugation of the host of demons—^The offering to 

tho Dhyani Budhas 44ud dpung zU non, Kun^^sang, 
})tcbho(/-sprin. 
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(5) The nerificial oereiQony dikang fohags, yis.) llig-48m 

5«kang-68bag% Phagmai itkanff ^shags. 

(6) The prayer of the glorious ^^Tishi-—^the LepOhi haihe for 

Padma Sambhaya---Tiahi-«mon-lam. 

The above books reach to about fifty-five pages. 

(7) The circle of the eight Commanders of the collected Buddhat* 

dKah bgyad Me yshegs Aduspai dkyil-Akhor kyi las 
and Khrowo-rol wal ytor-slog gyi skorl Akah; Argyad. 
This has about 40 pages. [The names of the eight 
CommanderSf AKah-Agyads. are^l)Chhe*»ichhog^ (2) 
Yang-dag, (3) gShin-rje, (4) rTa-mgrin, (5) Phm^, 
(6) Mamo, (7) AGad stong, (8) Rig-Ad8in).j 

When the young monk recites by heart all these books satisfac¬ 
torily, and so passes this examination, he is not subject to any further 
ordeal of examination: this being the final one. 

It should be noted, however, that outside Pemiongchi practically 
no examination obtains. All that is done is merely 

Ordinaiy pwctioe. insist on the voung. moi^ endeavouring to 

commit to memory as many of these books as possible. 

The Monkhood. —On. passing these two examinations, the success¬ 
ful candidate becomes a junior monk, and is sup- 
posed to keep The Ten Prec^ts,’’ but he is still 
called a gra-pa or ** learner.’* [The term d'ge-slong 
or ** the virtuous beggar,” which may be considered as^ represent¬ 
ing the Bhikhu of Ind^ Buddhism, is not in use in Sikhim,* and in 
Tibet it is restricted to those lamas who profess the strict observa¬ 
tion of the 253 obligations.! He is presented with a scarf of honour by 
the monks, and is considered a member of the Order—^ven although he 
be under 20 years of age. And from that date he is relieved of the 
menial oiHco of •serving out tea and beer, and ho takes a higher seat 
in the Assembly Hall. . And he now directly receives his share of the 
money and other lay gifts which had hitherto been the^ perquisite of 
his tutor. And he has the privilege of drinking beer which he should 
not previously have tastea—although abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks is one of ** the eight precepts.” And he may even drink the beer 
off the sanie table as his teacher. But he may not yet discyss any 
great suhj'oct with his master, as this would be disrespectful. He is 
taught to pay his teacher the deepest respect and to place implicit 
reliance on aU his sayings. 

• Tho Tea Prccepta (Skt. DuMutitu) Hi-tfs^'-Achu^-litcraliy ** The T«n UiiTirtaoui Djed*," 
according to the Luoiat. aro (1) Not to kill any living bcioc, (2) Not to ateal. (8) Not to 
commit adaltorj, (4) Not to lie, (6) Not to drink nine (thiK ie nut ohierred), (6) Not to nt 
OB a ioftj Mat Of have a large bed, (D Not to irear llon crH or riblH>ne, (S) Not to be f<»d of 
MDge or doncct, (U) N<d to vvar onumente of gold or riilver, (10) Not to cat flcih food alter 
noon. 


His position 
pririleges. 
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He now is instructed in the preparation and adornment of 
torma^ or sacred lood fo^ the gods and demons; 
Hi* furthw acsde- blowing of the Copper trumpets, in the 

mio uu ruo on. mani])ulation of me cymbals, and in dancing and 

rhetoric, and in any science which he zanoies. And he is now at 
liberty to choose for himself a teacher. The sciences’’ usually taken 
up are astrology, medicine, and painting, but the majority of the newly- 
fledged monks are content with the position of an ordinary monk. 

Until, howbyer, he commits to memory tiie following books, he 
will never become a successful chaplain or family 
iioM* priest (mchhod-ynas), which is a paying business and 

the goal of most of the monks. For those lamas who 
can recite by heart all the Litanies and other sacerdotal ritual, without 
consulting their books,^ are much more popular and sought after than 
those who read their ritual servtce. ^ He therefore tries to learn by 
heart—** The real story of animal heings by Sagon, who had returned 
from the dead” (Sagon ^gro dngoszhi), ana the Litany of Avalokita-- 
The Powerful Great Pitier (gar-diang Thug->je chhenpo), and “ The 
exhorting Mani,” which are used on the occasion of a death. Also 
The ripe (magic) circle which draws to the best and most pleasing 
dwelling” (smin-byed-ddyang gi-dkyil-Akor dtong mchhog-^rnas ^dren). 

I have already noted mat^ the majority of the lamas ezmcise 
sacerdotal functions, and are priests rather than monks. Many of the 
lamas are permitted to reside m their villages for the greater part of 
the year, ostensibly as village-priests for the convenience of the people. 
They must, however, return at definite intervals to their parent-monas¬ 
tery, which keeps a roll of all its members and punishes those indivi¬ 
duals who absent themselves for unduly long periods. 

The regulation which is most frequently violated is that of 
celibacy; but in most of the institutions other than 
of celibacy is not observed; Should it 

^ ^ be proved that a Pemiongchi monk consorts with 

women, he will be expelled by a chapter, umess it be his first offence 
and he prays publicly for forgiveness, and then is awarded some 
penance and pays a fine of 180 rupees according to the rules of the 
/Chags-yig. He must also pay over again the entrance fees and 
presents as before. 

IL—UMAJC GRADES AND DISOIFLINS. 

The consecutive offices through which the young lama must pass 

Lower offieei. to reach the highest grades are the following 

I, — Coneh-thett Bhwer^iot about one year. Thesb go in pain. 

JL-^Fourer 0 / holy water, or Chhab-Mnn—^for one year. 
Jlli-^Imaye eare^iaker or fKu-^yer—for three'years. 


LAMAIC 


The is also < 

the objects on ^e altar and making the <^6rings df wateir, lampi^ 
sacred food, Ac., and the removal of the same. 

On completing hie service in this last office he passes but bl the 
stage of OTfi>pa (pronounced or learner, and 
becomes an deU«<mbos (pronounced **u-ohhb”) or 
**Head of Relinon.” And by fhe laity he now is called Tik-pu of 
** Reverend Fewer.” Fromtois class of d&U*bhho8 are selected the 

TT^iix officials to fill the special offices of IV and V, and one 

* from the Pemiongchi^ monaste^ acts for a term 
of a^ew years as family priest to tne Sikhim Baja, doing especially 

IV, —2^ Cmmusariat Manager or spyi-^yer (pronounced Chi^nyer) 

. . tenable for three years. There are two of these, 

dSr-SSw”.*"** they are in charge of the lay menials of the 

monastery. When the menials have any complaint 
it must be made through the Commissariat Manager, who privately 
informs one of the d^U-chhos of the details, and afterwards it is laid 
b^ore the assembly of d^U-chhos under the presidency of the U>mdse 
and Doiie sLob-dpon. The orders which are then paswd are commu¬ 
nicated by the two Ckimmissariat Managers to the menials concerned. 

V, — Prwoit Manhal orChhos khiims-pa (pronounced Chho-rfin^ha'^f 

an appointment tenable for one year! This 
o®*®, qoolitie* of pre^inent lading, 

praulanty, tact, and the ability to enforce discip¬ 
line and respect. The Provost Marshal is appointed by the TOte 
of the monks (fapa). These select one of the yapas or superior 
monks, and recommend him to the Sikhim Raja in a memorial, which 
they all sign. The Raja’s minister then informs the nominee that he 
has been appomted Provost Marshal for the current year, and that 
into his charge have been placed all the books of the Library, including 
the lOhags-yig Rules, and certain advice is given him, accompanied 
by the presentation of an exceptionally long and honourable scarf; 
a refreshment of tea and beer is given. 

One of his duties is to read the /Chags-yig Rules to the assembled 
monks, and also lecture to them occasionally on religious and civil 
history and discipline. 

He is the recognised head of the monks and their spokesman. 
Whmi any person r^uests that the Banquet to the whole assembly of 
the Gods and Demons” (Tshogs-Akhor)—vtVfs pag^ 276-—be performed, 
all the monks ass em ble and do the necessary worship and make the 
magic circlea. It is the ChAS^fim^ha who dedorei -we object of the 
sacrifice, viz., for <me or other of the four conditions—birtn, old age,, 
stress or death. 

X 2 
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He is Usually re-appeinted for one or more tenns, aa there ia 
difficulty in finding anitable men for this apjiointment. 

After filling the above office he ia eligible for the two highest 
appointments in the monastery, Tia.-— 

VL—Principal and Chief Celebrant or dSU-mdsad (pronounced 
Um-iai); and 

VI 1.-^Patriarch or rDo*ije aljob-dpon (pronounced Doije 
Ld-pon). 


'Fhese two offices are held for life, and the holders enjoy equal 
rank and receive the same stipend and perquisites, and, as we have 
seen, sit opposite each other in tne assembly room. But the Um-dsd 
Then diS ^ always the moro leam^ of the two, and is 

' necessarily something of a man of the world. 

He supervises the whole estisblilhment and controls the discussions, 
and it is to him that the peasantry resort for advice and settlement 
of their disputes. The Doije Ld-pon upholds the dignity of religion 
*n. n- • ^7 taking no part in secular matters and doing 

The ^ Zo-pon. mechanicM work of meditation and some of 
the higher ritual, one of his chief duties being to abstract the soul 
of the dead and despatch it on the right pa3i to heaven or fpf a 
new rebirth. 

The Incarnate Lama of &Xa-brang monastery is supposed to 
. exercise the functions of a Bishop of Sikhim; but 

^ he has only the title of Protector of Religion—the 

titles ot Do-dam’pa or bishop,’* Khinpo (mkhan-po) or abbot” are 
not used in Sikhim. 


m.-~M0NA8TI0 BOUTINB. 

The daily routine of the Sikhim monk differs somewhat, accord¬ 
ing to whether (a) he be living apart from his monastery, say, as a 
vifla^ priest, or (b) as a resident in a monastery, or (e) as a solitary 
hermit. I will describe the practices in this order. 

As A Village Priest. 

The monk immediately on waking must arise from his couch, 

NiahtderotioiL *kough it bo midiught, and commence to 

^ chant the mi-ftak-r^ud^knl, taking care to p^ 

npunce all the words fully and mstinctly. This contains the 
ins^ctions of his special LSma-preceptor (rtsa-wa-^lama), and'in the 
recital the monk must caB vividly to mind his spiritual guide. This is 
followed by a prayer for'a numbw of requests by the monk himself. 



MOHAiino wstam. 


Then he aoramee themeditatire posture of ** the seven attitnde^^ in 
.. subjugate the five senses. These attitudee 

^M^ditotaw pof- are--(l) sitting with legs flexed in the well-knpwn 

attitude of Buddha; (2) the hands lesviog one above 
the other in the lap; TS) head slightly hant forwards ; (4) eje$ fixed on 
the tip of the nose; (6) shoulders ^floating like the wings of a vulture;’* 
(6) spine ereet and **straight Ifice an arrow;’* (7) tongue ardied 
upwards to palate like the curving petals of the eight^leaved lotus. 






The three original sins of the body are then got rid of according 
to the humoural physiology of the ancients in the 
thTM seriM of dJuina, roma, and rlrang.nM^ After 
taking a deep inspiration* the air of the roma veins 
is expelled three times, and thus ** the white wind” is let out from the 
right nostril three times in short and forcible expirato^ gusts. This 
expels all Anra. Then from the. left nostril is thrice 'xpelled in a 
similar way ** the red air,” which rids from Lust. The colourless central 
air is thrice expelled, which frees from Ignorance. On concluding 
these processes, the monk must mentally realize^ that all i^oranoe, 
lust, and'anger—the three Original Sins—have disappeared like frost 
before a scorching snn. 

He ^en says tiie “a-lia-ki,” keeping his tongue curved like a 
lotus petal. This is followed by his chanting the 
Mummery. flamal m^-Abyor or 'Hhe Yoga of the Lama,”' 
during winch he must mentally conceive his Lama-guide as sitting 
overhead upon a lotus flower. 

Then, assuming the spiritual guise of his Tidam or tutelary 
deity, he chants the Four Preliminary Services— 
the sngon-gro toAbyor. These are the Refuge 
formula or skyabs-Agro—vAfs page 308—which cleanses the darkness of 
the Body, the Hundred Letters or Yige-£rgyapa, which cleanses all 
obscurity in Speech; and the magic circle of rice— ih.e Mandaht see 
page 324—which deansos the Mind; and the prayer ysol-Adcbs, 
classifying the lamas up to the most perfect one, confers Perfection 
on the monk himself. | 

This is followed by the chanting of Ala-grub, ** the obtaining of 
the LSma,” and ** the obtaining of the'omaments snyen-grub.” 

The mfld deify in ibid worship is called “The A^eableOne” 
(f^un) and the &mon (drag-po} js called “ The Repulsive ” (Asle-pa). 
li^e demoniacal form must be recited that full numoer of times which 

the lima bound himself to do by vow before his 
Stptiitioa of VMM./ Writual tutw, via., 100, 1,000, or 10,000 times 
uBy. Those not bound in ^is way by vows repeat 
the chaim as many times as they conveniently can. 
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Having done this, he may retire again to sleep, if the night be 

_ not very far advanced. But if the dawn is near, 

Forther dero on. ^ ^ sleep, but should employ the 

interval in several sorts of prayer (smon-!am). 

As soon as day dawns, he must wash his face and rinse his 
mouth and do the worship above noted, should he not 
have already done so; also the following rites:* 
Prepare sacred food for the six sorts of beinn (Rigs- 
. strug-gi-ytorma) and send it to Ngo>wo-yiaag*^e 

Offermg,. Tantalized Ghosts. 


2nd .—Offer incense, butter-incense, and wine-oblation (^r- 
skyem). The incense is offered to the good spirits— 
firstly, to the chief god and the lama; secondly, to the 
class of <*king’* gods; and thirdly, to the mountain god 
Kang-chhen d8(5ngap(4n^« Kanchinjingna). Then o&r- 
ii^.ire made to the spirits of caves (who guarded and 
stul ^ard the hidden revelations therein deposited), the 
dgrpdha or **gods of Battle,’* the YuMha or country gods, 
the ffxi-bdae or local gods, and the sde-3rgyad, the eight 
classes of aeities.”' The butter-incense u only given to 
the most malignant class of the demons and evu spirits. 

Some breakfast is now taken, consisting of thugpa or weak soup, 
followed by tea with parched grain. Any especial 
ti MomiDg'g occnpa. i^hich has to be done will now be attended 

to, failing which some efge-sbyor or other service 
will be chanted. And if any temple or chaitya (cnhorten) be at hand, 
these will be circumambulated with prayer-wheel ” revolving in hand 
and chanting mantrat. Then is done any priestly service required by 
the villagers. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon a meal of rice is taken, follow¬ 
ed by beer by those who take it, or by tea for non-beer drinkers. 

About six o’clock p.m. is done the ytor-6«ngi5s service, in which, 

- . after assuming his tutelary deity, he chants the 

Evening lemce. jngon-gro and the skyab-gro.* Then is done a 

_1*__1-1_A?__1 1^11_J_^11 J_ • 


sngon-gro 


chhoga (a form of celebration-worship) with bell and small drum in 
hands, followed by an invocation to all the host of Lfimas, yidanis and 
Ghhos-skyong {De/enaores Fidet)j on the assembly of edl of whom there 
is done toe worship of the magic-cirde of a tutelary deity (Fidam). 

At 9 or 19 p. 1I. he retires to sleep. 

In Monastic Residenob. 

In monastic residence the worship is conducted with much more 
ifoMsteiy rontina ceremony, especially on feast days. 


* Vorlistof thiMe, n(bCh«plMryi,pnge 866. | 'Fufepnge 
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In the monm^, after offering the sacred foodi incenaei and hnttet* 
incense, a con^-ahell is blown, cm which all ine 
Moning mMter for xnonks must come out of their chainhers (grardhag). 

On the second blast all collect in the Gr^t Assein- 
bly Hall, and dnrine this entry into the hall the Proyost Marshal 
(chhos-ithiimba) stands beside the door with his rod in hand. All 
' the monks seat themselTes in Buddha fashion, each on his own mat. 
The monk’s feet must not project and his clothes must not hang down 
or rest upon the mat. Bach must face straight to his front with eyes 
fixed on the tip of his nose. And the most solemn silence must be 
observed. The slightest breach of these rules is promptly puniriied 
by the rod of the Provost Marshal or, in the case of the younger 
novices, by the sKu-ynyer. 

When all have been properly seated, then two or three of the most 
inferior novices who have not poss^ their examin- 
Servic* of tea. ation and who occupy back seats, rise v.p and serve 

out tea to the assembly,^ each monk producing from his breast pocket 

his own cup and having it filled up by the ^e novices. 
Gnee before drink- Before drinking it all must wait for the Um-dsd to 

say the Grace, m which all the assembly joins. 

A usual grace is— 

**We humbly beseech Thee! that we and our relatives through¬ 
out all of OUT life-cycles mi^ never be separated from the Three Holy 
Ones! May the blessing of The Trinity enter into this drink I ” 

Then sprinkling a few drops on the ground with the tips of the 
fore and middle fingers:— 

** To all the dread locality demons of this country, we offer this 
good Chinese tea I Let us obtain our wishes I And may the doctrines 
of Buddha be extended! *’ 


The tea is then drunk and the cup is refilled two or three times. 
The service of tea is succeeded by soup named ^^ysol-jam thu^a,’* 
and served by a new set of the novice underungs. 
Serriee of •oop. the cups are fiUed the Um-dsd, joined by all 

the monks, chants the '^thug-pai mchhod-pa,” or *^the Sacrificial 
Offering of the Soup.” Three or four cups of soup are supplied to 
each monk. The hiul is then swept by junior monks. ^ 

The Um-ds4 then inspects the magic circle (dKyil-Akhor)* to see 
that it is correct, and this ascertained he commences 
^ Cefo bratioii of celebration. He always heads the service, Ae 
rest of the congregration repeating it word by word 
closely after him ated. usiDg a Pia&r, This smrvice consists of the 


> iTiniiB if. snowed to wrro o«t tbs monks’ food. The Isj lenrsnts bring it to the 
otttsi^ d^ of Ibe b«n^g snd Am depoidt it 
* For Us dMCTipUoD, iUt Ohspter v, psgs S20. 
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sngon-igro, 9kyab«-Agro and las-^byang, on the conclnsion of which the 
assembly disperses. As a sample of this part of the worship, I here 
translate a short version of the «Kyabs-Agro (vulgarly or 

BEFUGE FOBilULA, 

This service well illustrates the very depraved form of Buddhism 
^ . . which is professed by the lamas. For here we 

mSl? * '*** original Tri^ Refuge formula for 

Buddha^ The Word and The Assembly has been 
extended by the lamas to include within its bounds the vast host of 
deities, demons and deified saints of Tibet as well as many of the 
Indian Mahayana and Yogacharya saints. Its text is as follows:— 

^*We—all beings—through the intercession of the Lama, go for 
refuge to Buddha! , 

“ Wo go for refuge to Buddha’s*Books (Dharma)! 

“We go for refuge to The Assembly of the Lamas fSanghha}l 

“ We go for refuge to the host of the Gods and their retinue of the 
Yidam (tantalized ghosts), mKhah-^gros (fairies), and the Defenders 
of THE Religion who people the sky! 

“We go for refuge to the victorious Lamas who have descended 
from the Sky {i.e., all inspired Lama^;! 

“We go for refu^ to The Lama who is the holder of Wisdom and 
the Tantra I (>.<;., The holder of Padma Jungre as personified by 
Wisdom and Tantra.) 

“We go for refuge to the AlLGood Father-Mother, Samanta- 
hhadra —Yab-yum Kun tu-izang-po 1 (The primordial Buddha-God.) 

“We go for refuge to the divinely adorned Mild and Angry 
Loving Ones—Longs-sku-zhi-khro-rab-Abyam! 

“ Wo go for refuge to the Malm Vajradhara Incarnation (of Shakyd- 
muni)—sprul-«ku-Dorje«Achhang*chhen I 

“ We go for refuge to The Diamond Swordod Guide ‘ Vajrcaatwa ’ 
—«Ton-pa-Dorje-Sems-pa! 

“We go for refuge to the victorious ShaJeya Muni —^rGyal-wa 
Shakya-Thub-pa! 

“Wo go tor refuge to the Fierce FiyVapanf—Phyag-na-Dorjd- 
ytum-po! 

“ We go for r^uge to the Converted Mother Devi Afar^t—Yum* 
Agyur-lha-mo bd-zW-chan ma! 

“ We go for refuge to the Learned Aeharji Afaipturi—sLob-dpon 
ATam dbai 4shes-^snyen! 

“ Wo go for reluge to the PqndUa. Sri Pan-chhen-Shri- 

Singha! 

“ We go for refuge to the /tiia JAyami iSfods—rGyal«>w^^ 
su-da! V V ' 
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“We go for refuge to the Pfmdita BimitUi BM- 

ma-la-ri-tma! 

“We go for refuge to the Inoaroate I^tas^bora Podiie 
MaM~Ai}rul'aku>Pad-£na-//byung-^ar/ 

“ We go for refuge to (his wire) Ae Dakmi of the Ocean of Fore¬ 
knowledge—mEhah-^grO'ye-sbes-mtsho-rg^al! 

“Wo go for refuge to The Religious Kmg Bhartna re^a Thi-srong- 
de-ts<?n—Ohhos-rgyfll>KLri>sroDg>Tdeti-3t8an! 

“We go for refuge to The Apocalyse Finder—^Tert5n Myang- 
ban-ting-Adsin-dzang'po! 

“ Wo go for refuge to The Guru’s disciple) the Victor Sthavira 
Dang-ma—^j^nas-&rtan-/dang-ma-hlun-rgyall 

“Wo go for refuge to the Reverend Sister, the powerful lioness 
Lady Singeahwara —/s3ie>itsun Seng-ge-dbanc ‘ ug I 

“ We go for refuge to the Incarnate Jtna 'hang—tdn sprnl-sku- 
rgyal-wa-zhang-rton! 

“Wo go for refuge to The Gu-ru, clever above thousands^mKhas- 
pa-njid'Abum! • 

“ We go for refuge to Dharma Gurumth jRsr-nag^Ohhos-Mag-gu- 
ru-jo-^ber-nak mgon-po! 

“ We go for refuge to The Illusive Lion Oydbd —Khml-zhig'seng- 
ge-rgyab-ba! 

“ we go for refuge to the Great Devotee * The Clearer of the misty 
moon’—Grub-chhen-zla-wamttnsell 

“We go for refuge to the Indian Sage Kumarv^a —^Rig-Msin-ku- 
ma-ra-dsa! 

“We go for refuge to the Vise Prince of the Scentless Rays—rGyal- 
sres-Dri>med*^od-zer I 

“We go for refuge to the Incarnate * Noble Banner of Victoiy’— 
sprul-sku-dPal-Zibyor-rgyal-mtshan I ^ 

“We go for refuge to the Omniscient renowned ChandrakwU-^ 
Kun-mkhyen-Zla-wa*grags^a! 

“We go for refuge to The Three Incarnate Kind brothers—Drin- 
chhen-rarul-sku-mchhed-ysum! 

“ We go for refuge to the Bodhisatwa, The Noble Ocean—Byang- 
sems-dPal-Abyor-rgya mtsho! 

'^ We go for refuM to the Incarnate Sage, the religious Vajra— 
sprul-^ku-Kig-^dsin-oihos-rdor / 

“We go fmrreiuge to The Entirely accomplished and renowned 
SpCaker-o Yongs-^siu-ngag-d^g-grags-pa I 

“We go for refuge to MahAguru DAafffiar^b«f---dLa-chhen-Chhos 
kyi-fgyal^po! 

We go for refuge to the Revelaiion Fmder Zbigpoling— 
yter-Hon-zmg-po^ling-pa I 
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« We ^ for refuge to the Relimoos king of accomplished know¬ 
ledge'—Chhos>rgyal*yon*ten«Phuntuiogr / 

« We go for refuge to The Banner of obtained Wisdom—^Ehaa- 
grub-JLo-groj-rgyal-wtshan 1 

“ We go for refuge to The Unequalled useful Vajra—Tshung med- 
yzhan*phan-Dorje! 

«We go for refuge to the Radical (Jtfula) Lama Adoka—Mya- 
ngan -med-rTsa-waW La-ma! ® 

‘‘Wo go for refuge to the Lama of iHe Three collections of the 
Mula Tantra—-rTsa rGyud-dUs-/;'8um-4La ma I 

“ We go for refuge to the accomplished Sage Saim Phuntshogs— 
Sems-r/pah Phun-tshogs-rig-Adsin 1 

“ We go for refuge to The Beloved Religious King JisTan-Msm,^ 
the holder of the doctrines—Chhoj-rgyal-Byame-pa-JsPan-Adsin! 

“Wo go for refuge to the® l^everend Sky Fqfra —mKhas-^tsun- 
Nam-wkhah-Dorje! 

“We go for refuge to the Shri-Ratna-Bhadra-Satwa —Sems-dpah- 
Rin-chhen-dPal-5zang! 

“ We go for refuge to the collection of mild and angry Yidams 
(Tutelary gods)! 

“We go for refuge to the holy doctrine of Maha Anta or the Great 
End— rDijOg«pa-chhen-po ! 

“ We go for refuge to The male and female Saints of the Country t 

“Wo go for refuge to The Fairies (mKhahhgro), Defenders of 
Religion (ChhUs-skyongs), and Guardians (^Srungs ma) I 

“ Oh! Lama! Bless us as you have been blessed; Bless us with the 
blessing of the Tantras! 

“ Wo beg you to bless us with OM^ which is the bodt. We beg 
you to purify our sins and pollutions of the body. We beg you to 
increase happiness without any sickness. We beg you to give us 
the real undying gift of life! 

“ Wo beg you to bless us with AH^ which is the command. We beg 
you to purify the sins and pollution of speech. We beg you to give us 
the power of speech. We beg you to confer on us the gift of perfect 
speech! 

“ We beg you to bless us with the HUM (pr. Hung\ which is the 
MIND I We beg you to purify the pollution and sins of the mind! 
We beg you to pve us the real gift of pure heart. We beg you to 
empower us with tho four powers! 

“We pray you to give us the gifts of the True Body, Command 
and Hind! 

' Tbe first Bhotija Kiog of Sikhuiti page S40. 

* This may be a reference to the great Emperor Aioka or his eoofessor—Upagapta. the 
Thirteenth Patriarch of the early Boadhist Churoh in India. 

* The sixth Bhotiya King of Sikhim, CMta iflO—80. 
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** Give E9 fttoh blessing as will clear away the sins and pollntion 
of bad deeds! 

« We beg you to soften the oTils of bod causes I 

We beg you to bless us with the prosperity of our body, t.«., health. 

** Bless us with mental guidance. 

** Bless us with Buddhahood soon. 

** Bless us by cutting us off from (worldly) illusions. 

Bless us by putting us into The Right rath. 

Bless us by makinjg us understand all religious things. 

Bless us to be usem to each other with kmdliness. 

** Bless us with the ability of doing good and delivering the 
animal beings from misery. 

Blesfl us to know ourselves thoroughly. 

** Bless us to be mild from the dept& of our heart 

Bless os to be brave as Yourselx. 

M Bless us with the Tantras as Yourself! 

New, we, the innumerable animal beings, conceive that we have 
** become pure in thought like Buddha, and we conceive that we are 
** working for the welfare of the other animal beings. We, now having 
obtained the qualities of the collection of the gods and the roots of the 
** Tantras, and the zhi-wa, rgyas-pa, diang and Phrin-las, pray that all 
the animal beings be possessed of happiness and be freed from misery, 
n us all animab be &eed from lust, anger, and attachment to worldly 

** affairs, and let us perfectly understand the true nature of religion! 

<*Now, O! Father-Mother I The unadorned Dharma Kaya Bamanta 
** bhadra-^Yah’^va Chhos-sku-Kun-izangl The richly acforned Mild 
^^and Angry Loving Ones—Longs-sku-zhi-khro-rab-Abyam.? / The 
^Mocarnate sages of the Skull Rosary—sprubsku-rigs-Ad sin-thbd- 
Aphreng-Astsal! and the Mula Tantra Lama—Tsa-rgyu^f-Ma-ma! 

now beg You to depart! 

** 0 ! C&osts of heroes, dPa-o 1 Female fiends, Dakkini Demo- 
** niacal Pefenders of tiie faith, Chhos-skvqngs / The Holy Guardians 
ol the Commandments—Dam-chan-Akah-i-Asrung-ma t And all those 
** that we invited to ^is place ! 1 beg You All now to depart! ^ 

0 I The powerful King of the Angry Deities, Khro*wo-i-rgyab 
** po*ltob«po-chho! The powerful Ishwara and the host of the Country 
Guardian Gods—mthu-stobs*dAang-phyug-yul-Akhor-srung! And 

** all those others that were invited to this place with all their retinue! 
** 1 beg You All now to depart! 

"MdroLOMTOoMai foiKi^ihokJ 
••LSTVIMTUM COMM! dGi-0 P* 

[Here endeth The Refuge Service*] 
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About 8 A.M. the concb-shell blast a^n' summons the monks to 
the Assembly Hall, where, after partaking of re- 

other gorvicei. frcshments of tea and jparchod grain in the mitnner 

already described, a full celebration (chboga) is done. And on its 
conclusion the monks disperse. 

About 10 A.M. a Chinese drum is beaten to muster the monks in 
tho Assembly Hall. At this meeting rice and meat and yegetables 
are served out as before, and with this is also served beer called ysos- 
rgyab, the /to-mchhod being done as formerly. A full celebration is 
then performed and the meeting dissolves. 

In the afternoon a conch shell is blown for tea and a Chinese drum 
beaten for beer, tho monks assembling as before and doing a full 
celebration of the worship of Mahakala Natha (mgonpo) and the 
Guardians of Religion respectWely. 

When sacerdotal celebrations on behalf of lay individuals have to 
be done, th^ are introduced within the latter celebration, which is 
interrupted for this purpose. And after each of these extra celebra¬ 
tions the monks remain outside tbe^ Assembly Hall for a very short 
time and then re-asaepible. On finishing tho extra chhogas, the chho^ 
of the ReligiouB Guardians is then resumed and concluded. 

In the evening another assembly, preceded by tea as refreshment, 
conducts the celebration of rkang-shags with 108 lamps. 

Another and final assembly for the day is made by beat of drum, 
and rice and flesh-meat is served out. 

The refreshments and meals usually number nine daily. 

In HEmiiTAGE. 


In tbo case of the berniit-lama (or ^ntshamr-pa), of which there are 
Hermits. vciy few in Sikhim, he ie engag^ all day long in 
mortifying his pastaons and worldly desires, repeat¬ 
ing mantras and practising those postures and magic rites wnich, 
according to the Tantrik s^ool, give miraculous powers and a short 
cut to Nirvana. 


Tho order of these exercises, according to the 
1 Ucir moditation, book entitled, “ The complete Esoteric Tantra^”' the 

reputed work of Padma Sambhava, is as follows 

Is^.—^The modo of placing the three myetic words (ks., ku^ 
ttittfff and tuh. 

2nd ,—^The Neotar-repiying rosary. 

Zrd ,—The jewelled rosary-guide for Ascending. 

—Secret counsels of uie four Yogas. 
bth ,—^The great Root of the Heart. 


vsang.fugttg* ^pyi rgyutf. 
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6th »—^The Lamp of The Three Dweliinga. 

7th, —^The bright Loosener of the lllttsion. 

Sth. —^The water-drawing ** dorje." 

9th, —^The secret guide to the fierce l^akini. 

10 ^—^The drawing of the Essence of the stony nectar. 

\lth, —Counsel on the Dakinis’ habits. ^ ^ 

-Fathoming the nwsteiy of the Dakinis. 

\9th, —Counsel for the Khandoma—Fairies’ heart-root. 

14M.—^The Four Words for the path of Pardo.^ 

15^A.—^Tfae Pardo of the angiy oemons. 

\9th, —^To recomise the Gfyatwa Rig-na or The Five Former 
Bud&as. Then Nirvana is reached. 

The hermit-lamas of Sikhim usually leave their hermitage for some 
months annucJly to visit villages and places of pilgrimage. A true 
hermit who has cut off all connection with the world is called sgom- 
chhen or ** great devotee.” 

Theoretically it ought to be part of the training of every j^ung 
lama to spend in hermitage a period of three years, 
Tempmuy liennit- three months, and three days, in order to accustom 
himself to ascetic rites. But this-practice is very 
rarely observed inBikhim for any period, and^ when 
H is done, a period of three months and three days is considered 
sufScient. Dmng this seclusion he repeats the mantra of his tutela^ 
deity an incredible number of times. sNgon-gro-^zi-^byor, complete in 
all its four sections, must be repeated 100,000 times. In the *^Kyab- 
do” portion he must prostrate himself to the ground 100,000 times. 
The repetition of the Yige-^gya-pa itself takes about two months; 
and in addition must be chanted the following voluminous services:— 
Phyi-Agrub, nang-Agrub, ysang-^ub, 21 a-Agrub, snyen-grub, 
Aphrin-las, and bzi-hgmh. 

As a sample of the form ofiamaic ritual employed in the worship 
of a special divinity, I give here a translation of the manual entitled— 

The Worship of Di)LMA,* THE DELIVEBESS. . 

Dolma is one of the most popular of the deities, and a large pro- 

n 1 -I.- portion of thelaity can repeat her services by heart. 

Herp 9 piiitfitf. 1 ^ to hTorthem Buddhism by the Sans¬ 

krit name of Tiri of which DOlma is a literal Tibetan translation, 
meaning ** The Unloosener (of difficulties) ” or ** The Saviouress.” 
And it is to this attribute of being ever ready to help and easily 

* Pmrio, ilw rJmmIU Intarral iMtiram death and jadgoMB^vtde artiflle " Whed of 

ia on **Tenipte/' SSS. 

* egrol-rntb Tnlgarly 2>9 .«m. 
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approachable that she owes her popularity. M6st of the other deities 
cannot be approached without the mediation of a lama; but the poorest 
layman or woman may secure the immediate attention of HOima by 
simdy appealing to her direct. 

The striking similarity between Ddlma and The Virgin Mary ” of 
Roman Catholicism has excited comment. Ddlma, 
^ ^ TheVirrin Mary, occupies a maternal relation 
to the Budohas, and is an intercessor, a ready 
hearer of prayers, easily approachable, and able and willing to relieye 
or soothe petty troubles, and her name is a favourite personal name 
for women. 

Her worship seems to date from about the 7th century A.D., when 
Tantric ideM began to tinge Indian Buddhism. It 

of her wor- geems to me that the name was evidently suggested 
^ by the Hiddu myth of R»d/ia, or the planet 

Mercury, whose mother was Tara; ana either by wilful or accidental 
confusion the idea got transferred to Buddlunt who about this time also 
received a place in the Hindu Pantheon. 

There are now two recognized classes of the goddess Ddlma, viz.— 

(o) The Green "DbXmtk —“ Ddlma” of the Tibetans, of 
which Kin^ Sron^san-gampo’s Nepalese wife was 

Her omu. ^ incarnation, and 

(b) The White Ddlma—who is especially worshipped in China 
and Mongolia and very seldom in Tibet. King 
Srongtsan*gampo*s Chinese wife is believed to be an 
incarnation of this form. 

The white form is seated like a Buddha, and has seven eyes, one 
. being in the forehead in addition to the ordinary 

The whi e omu faoiij pair, and one in each palm and in the sole 

of each foot. 

The green form —The Ddlma” of the Tibetans—is usually repre- 
sented in the form of a bejewelled young Inaian 

T • green omu ^ ^060 complexion seated on a lotus, with 

her left leg hanging down and holding a long-stemmed lotus flower. 
She is, however, given a variety of other forms, mild and demoniacal, 
to tbe^ number’ of twenty-one or more. The demoniacal forms * are 
very similar to those^ of the Hindu Durga. These several forms are 
evidently ^e objective representations in concrete fashion of the 
numerous titles of the goddess:—^thus Locana, Mimaki, Vaj^adbatvi- 
sivari, Pandara, Dgratiri, Ratnatira, Bhrikutitari, Visvatari, &c. 
And latterly her names have been extended to reach the mystic 
mber of 108. 

* ohu (pr. Tt^nytr ekin), *' She with frowning brews,** Ke. 
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Her liamial of Worship is alleged internally to have been composed 

At-- iff_A Al-___ !.aI- 5_t T\1_• _ 

* VIM. 


hy 



Her Mttiiat < 

Wenhip. 

Ihunpo monasteiy etrca 1445 A.D., so that it is possible he composed 
this version. 

The Manual is here translated:— 

** ExHOBTATION to DbLllA’s WORSHIP. 


“If we worship this high and pure-souled goddess when we 
“ retire in the dusk and get up in the morning, then all our fears and 
“ worldly anxieties will 'give way,’ and our sins be forgiven. SHE— 
“ The conqueror of myriad hosts, will strengthen us. She will do more 
“than this! She will reach us directly to the end of our transmigra* 
“tion to Buddha and Nirvana ! 

“ She will expel the direst poisons and relieve us from all anxieties 
“ as to food and drink, and all our wants will be satisfied; and all devils 
“ and plagues and poisons will be annihilated utterly; and the bi rdens 
“ of all animals will be lightened! ^ If you chant her hymn two or three 
“or six or seven times^ your desue for a son will be realized! Or, 
“should you wish wealth, you will obtain it, and all other wishes will 
“bo gratified and every sort of demon will be wholly overcome!” 

Her Worship. 


Her worship is divided into seven stages, viz.— 

(1) Invocation—Calling her to come. 

(2) Presentation of OTOrings of sacred food, water, flowers 

and rice, and occasionally a mandala or ma^c circle 
offering. 

Hymn in her praise. 

Repetition of her spell or mantra, 

I Prayers for benefits present and to come. 

Benediction. 

I. 

Invocatiok. 

“ Hail! 0! emeraldine DOlma! 

Who art the Saviour of all beinn I 

1 pray Thee descend from Thy neavenly mansion, at Potala, 
Together with all Thy retinue of gods, titans, and deliverers! 
I humbly prostrate myself at Thy lotus feet 1 
Deliver us from all distress! 

Hail to liieo. Our Holy Mother 1 ” 


Y 
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11 . 

Presektatiom of Offerinos (Sacrificial). 

Wo hail Thco! O Bovcr’d and Sublime Ddlma ! 

Who art adored b^ all tho kings and princes 
Of the ton directions and of tho present, past and future. 
Wo pray Thee to accept these offerings 
Of flowers, incense, perfumed lamps, 

Pi'ecious food, the music of cymbals, 

And the other offerings! 

We sincerely bog Thee in all of Thy divine Forms' 

To partake of the food now offered ! 

On confessing to Thee penitently their sins 

Tlio most sinful hearts, yea! even tho committers of the 

Ten vices and the five uoundless sins. 

Will obtain forgiveness and reach 
Perfection of soul—through Thee! 

If we (human beings) have amassed any merit 
In the three periods, the present, past and future. 

Wo rejoice in this good fortune, when wo consider 
The unfortunate lot of the poor (lower) animals 
Piteously engulphed in the ocean of misery. 

On their behalf, we now beg to turn the wheel of religio; 
We beseech Thee by whatever merit weVe accumulated 
To kindly regard all the animals. 

And for oursclres! 

When our merit has reached perfection 
Let us not we pray Thee 
Linger longer in this world! ” 

III. 

Hymns in praise of DduiA. 

{In her Twenty-one Forms}) 

“ Adoration to Aiya TarS! 

And Avalokita (her spiritual father), 

Rich in power and the store-house of pity! 

Hail! rever’d and sublime Ddlma! 

We adore Thee! 


* Euh itanza refers to a different form of the goddess as noted in the foregoing text. 
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** Hail! D5lma! Thoa evor mdy heroine I 
BorOf like a lightnin^flash, from the pitpng tear ^ 
Shed lor humanity by The Lord of the three worlde 
The Lotue-bom! 

Hail I to Thee whose faoe is shining 
As a hundred hardest moons 
Lit by the splendid light of 
A full thousand fulgent stars I 

Hail I 01 Thou whose hand is decked with 
The Blue and Golden waterdotusl 
Thou beneficent and zealous Soother of difficulties. 
Thou monopoliseth the realms of woe, as well as action. 

Hail! 01 Thou with head adorned by Tathagatha* 
Conqueror of the Universe 1 
Thou hast overcome Thine enemies without exception 
And shown Thyself a saintly Victor. 

HaU! By Thy mystic * Tut-ta-ra-lmg,^ * 

Thou possesseth the realms of earth and sky. 

Thou treadest under foot the seven wo^Ms . 

And makest one and all to bend! 

Hail! The mighty gods adore Thee— 

Indra, Agni, BraWa and the Lord of the Winds; 

The risen ghosts and the dread * Ti-za 
The horde of harmful spirits praise Thee! 

Hail I By Thy mystic * and 

Thou destro^f'est the cunning schemes of Thy opponents. 

With Thy right leg flexed and the left extended, 

Thou consumest Thme enemies with devouring me i 

Hail 1 With Thy awful word * tu-re * * 

Thou banishest the bravest of devils I 
With the mere frown of Thy tear-bom faoe 
Thou completely routeth enemies I 


' The aUaeion here is that Ardokita—“ The Storehoase of on looking down npon 
the world ihed tears out of pi^ for the mieerjr of humaaitj. The tear bom tlw left ^e 
on falliog to the earth formed a lake, on which instantly, like a lightning-flash, appeared, 
floating on a lotns flower, the goddess Dolma, who was uten conunissioned by Avalokita to 
soothe nnmao suffering. 

* In this form of DSlma's image a figure of Tathagatha Amitabhl Buddha is seated on 
her hair. 

*A*Fait of Dolma’s spell or manira already giren under headttf '*Bosariei,'*eide 
pegeSSS. 
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Hail! Thou emblem of The Three Holies! 

With loTely hand posed on Thy breast 

And shining within a glorious naJo 

Thou confoundeth Thy enemies with dazzling light I 

Hail! In Thy placid mood 

Thy glory gains brilliancy from Thy ferns 

And laughing in Thy * Tutu-ra iutu-raT' 

Thou enslayeth the nearts of man and fiend! 

Hail! Oh! Owner of all the earth. 

Thou maketh the mighty bend their head 
And quake beneath Thy angry frown 
While all the poor Thou chensheth! 

Hail! With crescent moon as a diadem, 

And adorned with every jewel, 

And O-pag-med in THy plaited hair 
Thou sneddeth excessive light! 

Hail! Thy necklace* glows 
Like the fire of the last kalpa* 

And wreathed in smiles and with right foot extended 
Thou wholly vanquisheth Thy enemies. 

Hail! Happy virtuous Soother! 

Thou actively sootheth our every woe 
By ^Swa-hoy OmP and Thy immaculateness 
Tnou cleanseth frpm foulest sin ! 

llail! With glorious dazzling halo, ^ 

Thou overpowereth all Thine enemies. 

Thou coined for us the ten mystic words 
And by ^Hung' Thou solved all knowledge! 

Hail! With bent foot and Thy * Tu-re ’ 

Thou possesseth the realms of * Hung ’ 

O! Omniscient One! 

And Thou shaketh the three worlds! 

Hail! holding in uplifted hand 

The marked beast of the heavenly lakes, 

With Thy ‘ 2bra’ and *PAaP 
Thou purgeth from all poison! 

Hail! Thou teacher of Indra, 

The King of Gods, and the goddesses. 

With Thy wealth of charming armour 
Thou saVeth from evil dreams and strife! 

* At the end of eeeh ialpa the world i« 
ooaanmed by fire. 


* Part of her mantra. 

* Orroaary. 
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** BaO! Thou deanseth the mist 
From off the ^es of san and moon! 

By sajing ‘ Fd-ra’ and * iehra * 

Tlioa aavest from the most fearful plague! 

£[ail! Thou foroeth the three worlds to admit 
Thy benign use of godly power, 

With Thy potent * 5Ws * 

Thou routmt the host of ghosts and devils! 

We proclaim the might of Thy mystic spells. 

All Hail to these— 

Thy one-and-twenty forms I 

IV. 

[Here is repeated on the rosary 108 times the mantra of DOlma, 
vis 

“ Om I Tire tut-ta-re ture ewi-ha /”] 

V & VI. 

PSAYEB FOR BlESSINQS. 

« 

** I beg thee O! Revered Victorious and Merciful One I to purify 
<< me and all other beings of the universe thoroughly from the two evil 
thoughts; and make us quickly obtain the perfection of Buddha. If 
** we cannot attain this perfection within a few genei;ations, then grant 
«us the highest earthly and heavenly happiness and all knowledge. 
<<And relieve us, we beseech Thee, from evil spirits, plague, disease, 
«untimely death, bad dreams, bad omens and all the eight fears and 
accidents. And in our jiassage through this world grant unto us the 
« most perfect bliss—without possibility of increase—and may all our 
** desires be realized without exertion. 

** Let the holy religion prosper, and in whatever place we dwell, 
«we beg Thee to soothe there disease and poverty, fighting and 
« disputes, and to increase the holy religion. 

** And may Thy good^ face always beam on me and appear large 
«like the moon in forwarding my heart’s object of admission to the 
heavenly circle and Nirvana. 

“ Let me obtain the favourite god of my former life, and let me 
**gain entry into the prophesied paradise of the Three Buddhas of 
**the past, present, and future. 

“Now! 01 Thou! The Great Worker! 

Thou quick Soother and gracious Mother, 

Holding the utpid flower! 

Let thy glory come! 

»TA 8 SI SHOKi" 

la eonliadiatuietiou to 

V 2 
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y.-SOMB MAGIC BITB8 AND CHaBMS. 


TiBITTAN SuPEBBimONS. 

Magic and mysticism enter largely into lamaie ritual, and especi* 
ally into the mestly ministrations for the laity. 
Magic and myrtio Under this head I describe a few of the more pro- 
n 8 ore escn e. minent magio rites, viz., the offering in 

effigy of the Universe) d:c;, &c., which forms part of the daily worwip 
of every lama; the casting of lots for soothsaying purposes, charms 
against sickness and accidents of sorts, ilMucK, &c., and the printed 
charms for luck which form the prayer-flags” and tufts of rags 
affixed to trees, bridges, &c. ^ 


The ^^Mandala” ob Magic Cibcle-offebing of the Univebse. 

It is a matter of history how Atoka, the greatest of Indian Em¬ 
perors, thrice offered India to the Buddhist church 
of a! thrice redeemed it with his treasure and jewels. 

“▼•we. lamas, however, are much more magnificently 

generous than Atoka, for every day each lama offers to the Buddhas 
and other saints and demons not only the whole ^ of India, but the 
entire universe, including the heavens and their inhabitants. This 
is done in effigy, but the offering is considered to be none the less 
effective ^an were it actually made in reality.^ To render this cere¬ 
mony intelligible we must refer to the lamaie ideas on the cosmo¬ 
gony of the universe. 


Tk» UNIVEBSE according to tho LAMAS. 

The imiverse according to the lamas—and they closely follow 
“ The UaiTene ’* of Hindu notions on the subject—-is mphicslly depict- 
theLsmae. Qij^art facing this page (Plate X). 

The system of worlds forming one universe (sa^a/), of which there 

Oenerd dewjriptioiL Consists of a series of fabulous continents 

circularly disposed around the great central mass 
^•rao (Mt, Mem) which supports the heavens, and which is separated 
from the circle of continents by seven concentric oceans alternating with 
seven concentric whorls of golden mountains, and the whole system 
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it ffirdled exteraallj hj tn iron wall| 811^ milei^ higli nod 8^603,628 
muet in dreomferencei which ahutt in the light of the tun, moon, 
and ftaia; onttide thia w^l ia perpetual darbieBa untd another nni* 
verae ia reached. The primary anpport of each uniyetae ia a ** warp and 
woof” of blue air like croased datfitf upon which reata <*the body of the 
watera ” and in thia latter ocean areaetthe **contmenta” with oaaeaof 
** 4olid gold,” and underneath the central Mount Mem are the Hella. 
The dimenaiona are aa follow:—Mount Mem towera 80,000 
milea above the ocean, and it extenda for the aame 
diatance below the watera. Enveloping it ia an 
«enchanted ocean” (rolwai mtriio) 80,000 milea in width, and the 
aame in depth. To thia ancceeda a wall of golden moiintaios named 
the ** Track of the Neck-Yoke,” 40,000 milea high and the aame in 
width, and beyond thia ia an enchanted ocean of the aame dimenaiona. 
Externally to theae are conaeoutive circlea of alternating paira of 
golden mountaina and enchanted oceana of gradually diminiahing 
dimenaiona aa to width, depth, and height, via. of 20,000, 10,000, 
5,000, 2,500, 1,250, and 825 reflectively, which brings us to the so- 
called ** continents” in the outer ocean. 

These ** conlinenta” are really worlds, for under the heading t>f 
_ ^ ^ JtmlMimg (Skt. Jam^wip) is included the whole 
Ihc eontfamis. ]Qiown World, boto oriental and ocddental. All 

the other ** continents” specifiea by the lamas are therefore purely 
fabulous, as in Hindu m^^ology. The chief continents are four in 
number, one being aitnatkl exactly in each of the four directions, and 
each continent has a smaller satellite on either side, thus bringing 
&e total up to twelve. 

The description of these continents briefly is:— 

On the Ea»t is ** Lus-Apaga ” (Skt. Videha)^ or vast body.” This 
is shaped like the crescent moon, end is white m colour. 
It is 9,000 miles in diameter, and tlie inhabitants are 
describM as tranquil and mild, and of excellent conduct, 
and with faces of same shape as this continent, t.a., crescentic 
like the moon. 

On the South is ** Jambuling ” (Skt. Jambudioip)^ or our own world. 
It is shaped like the momder-blade of a sheep, and is blue 
in colour. It is the smallest of all, being only 7,000 miles 
in diameter. Here are found riches and plenty, but also 
acts of sin as well as virtue. The inhabitants have faces 
of the itome shape as tho continent, t.s., sub-tr)angiilar. 
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On the Wh% is ba^lang spySi’’ Oodham^a ot ** Wealth of 
Oxen which in shape is like the son and red in colour. 
It is 8)000 miles in diameter. Its inhabitants areextremd 7 
powennli and (as the name literally means, ^ «r 
+ aeiion) they are believed to be spe^ly addicted to 
eating cattle, and their hcet are round like the sun. 

On the JH^ortA is ^^sgra-mi'anyan ^ (Skt. UftanKwm or Elevated 
£«rtt’’-tribe) of square shape and green in colour, and the 
largest of all the continents, being 10,000 miles in diameter. 
Its inhabitants are extremely fierce and noi^. They ^ve 
square faces like horses”; and live on trees, which supply 
all their wants. They become tree-spirits on their death; 
and these trees afterwards emit *'badsounds” (this is 
evidently, like many, of the other legends, due to a puerile 
and false interpretation of the etymology of the w(^). 


The satellite continents resemble their parent one in shape and 
are half its size. The left satellite of Jambt^g, viz. Ngayabling, is 
the fabulous country of the Rakshas, to which Padma Sambhava is 
believed to have gone and be still there reigning. And each of (he 
latter presents towards Mount Mem one of the following i>bject8 
respectively, viz., The Mountain of Jewels, The wish-granting tree 
(t^ag-^eam kyi shing). The wish-granting cow ('* Mod-Azo-I-ba”j, and 
*’The self-sprung crops” fma-smos-pi lo-thog) already referred teas 
divine objects in the description of “ The Cycle of Existence.” 

In the very centre of this lystem '*‘The King of Mountains, 
Tj; -k /M ^ Mount Ri-rab” (Mem), towers erect **like the handle 
Mo«ntK,.r.b(Moru). ^ hand millstone,” and undem^th it are the 

hells. It is composed of jewels: its eastern face is of silver, the south 
of jasper (Baidhuriya) stone, (he west of mby, and the north of mid. 
It has four lower compartments before the heavens are reaped. 
The lowest of these compartments is inhabited by the ^'ynod sbyin,” 

^ usually interpreted asTaksha, but really ** givers 
s eomputmeo t. wpiiry,” and therefore bad genii—and mese hold 

wooden plates. Above this is “the bead or wreath-holderis” region* 
fphreng thog (Ski ^ragdMrS)^ which seems to. be a title of the 
Camdas]. Above this is the region of the Nagas, above Whom are 
“ the eternally fuddled ones” (rtak myos). Above whom are the four 
Great Guardian Kings of the Quarters.’ And above Mount Mem, 


‘ yHt pige 261 for ptrtimiltn of tbe Foot Gtiardiaii Eiogi of the QuutiNM. Another 
■rraageiDeDt gim guaraian deitiea lor each of " the ten direetiooa,*’ tis., Indra on the Beat { 
Agni (the fire god) on the 8oiiih<£aat iTama(the death god) on the Sentb} Sikihae (I San) 
on the Sontii'tvrat i Varnaa (^e water god) on the Weat j Vljn (the wihd god) ta th^orau 
Weat: Tahhaa on the Korth; ^nta (the noon) on the North-Xaati Brihnii awrei Jftnpati ^ 
Caa-ddag or Earth Spfriti below. 


& 



at an elevation of 160,000 miles from the bas^ mpo ^e ,hea?0n^ 
' _ of the gods, amongst the lower of wln^ are the 

Hie aeTMu. aensnoos heavens ^ Ihdra. Above In^M*! and 
MSra’s heavens of desire ore the less sensnoim heavens of Brahina’s 
(fash-ftlan ** Paradise,” Aphml-dgah, andpshan Aphral dwimg bjed, a^ 
above all these is The Ood of Gods, The Primordial Bndoha— 

(Skt. Samamta-hhadra) or **The Best of All” in the highest 
Brafaimaldka called Ag-min (Skt. Akam»taU (prononnoed ** 0-min”) or 
“ The Supreme.” 

Inhabiting the air, on a level with Indra’s heaven, is the circle 
of The Eight Goddesses—(or Blim) the Miirit of 
'*^**^'* earlier PUndus. These g^deeses are all of 
beautiful appearance, and are thus named and 

described* 

1. ** «Geg^mo-ma” (Skt. of white complexion, holding a 

mirror and in a coquettish (sgtff'pa) attitndi.. 

2. **APhreng-ba-ma” (Skt. JfSli) of yellow colour, holding a 

rosary (Aphreng^a). 

3. ** yLu*ma” (Skt. QiiA) of red colour, holding a lyre symbol¬ 

ising music (ghi). 

4. ** Gar-ma” of green colour in a dancing attitude. 

5. **Me-tog-ma” (Skt. Puikpi) of white colour, holding a 

flower (me-togV 

6. <*ftDug-«p6« ma” (Skt. Dhxgpa) of yellow colour, holding an 

incense (&Dug-ra6«) vase. 

7. “ sNang-ysal-ma ” (? Skt. Dipa) of red colour, holding a lamp. 

8. <<Dri-coha-ma” (t^t. Qanm^ot green colour, holding a 

^ell-vase of perfume (dri). 

Immediately outside these goddesses, and also suspended in the 

-n.8«»p«d<«. ^ 

Things ** of sn Em. Things ” ' of a Chakravartm-raja, or umversal 

p«or. monarch, vis.— 

(1) hSJurlo rin^pfhchhe (Skt. Chakra ratna), or the victorious 

Wheel of a thousand spokes. 

__ ^ ^"L. . _ V A mm m 


hlAh-fo rin-p<Hihha (Skt. Mahegan raina), The good Mmuter, 
gLana-po nn-pa-chhe (Skt. JSasti ratna)^ The jewel of a 
wnite 

(6) xTa^hhog rwrpo^hhe (Skt. Aehwa rahia). The best Bone 
Jewel. 


ra*po.«hiw «ns hdtui. 
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(7) ^Mag’pon rin-po~chhe (Skt. Sena-pati raina), The jewel of a 

General, 

And to these have been added an eighth, vis.—* 

(8) Bum-pa-ter —^the Vase for storing all the riches of the three 

worlds. 

In the inmost circle immediately around Ri-rab are:— 

Nyima or The Sun, consisting of ‘‘glazed fire,’’ with its chariot 
drawn by ten horses. 

J)a^wa or the Moon, composed of “glazed water,” with its 
chariot and seven horses. 

Rin-po-chhe Duk or the Jewelled Umbrella of Sovereignty. 
GyaUtiMn (Skt. Bhwaja) or Banner of Victory. 

And in the centre of all, in the heavens of Indra, is the store of 
the entire treasure of the gods. 


TEE MODE OF OFFEEINO THE MANpALA. 

The mode of offering the Universe in effigy is as follows:— 
Having wiped 

The ceremony of 
makiiiR the wamfala, 

which is the Iron 
down a dole of rice as Ri-rab (Mount Meru). Then in the order 
given in the attached diagram (Plate XI) are set down a few grains of 
rice representing the 33 component portions of the Universe, each of 
which is named at the time of depositing its representative rice. 
The ritual fur all sects of lamas during this ceremony is practically 
tho same. I here append the text as used by the Korgyupa of the 
Bhotiya Baeti Gompa at Darjeeling. 

During this ceremony it is specially insisted on that the per¬ 
former must mentally conceive that he is aetually 
the proMM**^ bestowing all this wealth of continents, gods, &c., 

&c., upon his lilmaic deities, who themselves ore 
quite outside the system of the Universe. 


:lio ‘mandaP tray with the right arm or sleeve, 
;ake a fistful of rice in either hand, and sprinkle some 
>n the tray to lay the Foundation of the Universe 
)f mighty Gold, Then set down the large ring. 
Girdle of the Universe. Then in the middle set 


The Mandala Service. 

The words cmplo 3 'ed during the offering of the Mandalu are tlie 
following. 

N,B .—Tho figures in brackets correspond to those in the 
diagram and indicate the several points in the magic circle wheif' 
the doles of rice aro deposited during this celebration service. 



mriiiiNbit 


DXAOBAK 

■kowiag 

Til OOKPOBITIOI 0? Til MilDiLi 

OPFf RINO OP THI UNIVIMI. 



PROMT. 


1 . 

1 nwrMmig>pe..» 

I. mOUAT 
i iNbFt<4iaf)l.—lOM^Hntm 

6. tHtug.. 

1 IRfhigL..... 

•. Xf».|Abln(.. 

•. . .TiBiAmun 

lA. TM«ita(...... 'oeMTinim. 

II. lia.4hlM^«.. 

U. ... 

U. OMrimwkyltai.. 

K \ 

u. ftf>M&iE;itikiag.....lTntiroiutiT 

U. DedM-lM..ilUAnm. 

17. llk-aSp«4iltkac....J 

la. Ihe».to.. 

U. Xtt.bv.- 

M. JvnaBTni 

n. un.po......>Fuciion 

SL Ua«.po...JniMM. 

tt. TtaB-ohhofr. 

N. afig.p8B,. 

S. teabktB*ia>ttai'Ft. 

W. Oof-BO-nk 
17. nMag'Wftu.. 

M. XA-m».. 

«. Owau..iTuliatM 

ao. Vit-U 4 wa. ./oosaaMaa. 

fl. Oof-pSatt.. 

SI. . 

as. nahksawk... 

Si W-m..yhniAini 

ss. .-piooa, 

as. BlBp»-aU*44ag. 

S7. 0hbof.iiMB-sMani-i»*4ans t sM au 

as. «w.vtffl]nd-iA4ihM«Mf> 
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** Om/ Be^a hhrumm uh Bum / 

**On the entirely dear foundation of solid gold is Om! 

Hum, 

« On the middle of the outer iron wall is Bum aud Bi-rab (Mem)| 
<*the King of Mountains. (1) 

** On the East is Llis*^phag«>po, (2) 

**On the South ^am-Du-yling, (3) 

*^0n the West Ba-lang>«py3d, (4) and 
On the North «Gra*mi>snyan. (5) 

** On either side of the Eastern continent LUs-Aphags are Liis (6) 
“and LUs-Aphags. (7) 

** On either side of the Southern continent are rNga*yab (8) and 
** rNga-yab-yzhan. (9) 

** On either side of the Western continent are Yonten (10) and 
“ Tiam-wchhog-Agra. (11) 

^*And on either side of the Northern continent are «Gra-mi- 
“snyan (12) and sGra-mi-snyan-gyi-wdah. (13) 

There are mountains of jewels (14), wish^granting trees (15), 
wish-granting cows (16), unploughed crops (17), the precious 
Whed (18), the precious ATor&u jewel (19), the precious Queen (20), 
“ the precious Minuter (21), the precious Elephant (22), the precious 
Horse (23), the precious Battle-chief (24), the Bumpa of the great 
“treasure (25), the Goddesses «geg-pa-ma (26), APhreng-wa-ma (27), 
“^Lu-ma (28), Gar-ma (29), Me-tog-ma (30), ADug-sp6s-ma (31), 
“ sNang-^sal-ma (32), Dii-dmal-ma (33), the sun (34), moon (35), 
** jeweued umbrella (35), the ensign of victory (37), which is entirely 
** victorious from all directions, and in the middle are the gods (38), 
“ the most accomplished and wealthy of the beings! 

“ 1 ofEer you all these constituent parts of the Universe all com- 
** plete! 0! noble, kind, and holy liima 1 O! tutelary Fidam goda of 
** the magic circle, and all the Collections of Buddhas and Bodhisatwas! 

beg you dl to receive these offerings for the benefit of the 
** Animal beings 1 

offer you O! Buddhas! the four continents andRi-rab (Meru) 
** adorned with the sun and moon on a foundation of incense and 
“ flowers. Let all the Animal beings enjoy happiness! 

“I offer you 0! You whole assembly of accomplished Supreme 
** Beings of tne outside, inside, and hidden regions, the entire wealth 
** and body of all these mythical regions. 1 beg you all to give us the 
** best of all real gifts, and also the real gift of rDsogs-pa-ohhen-po 
** (the mystic insist sought by the Nyingmapa) 1 

“ 1 offer up this fresh magic circle, through the virtue of which 
** let no injury b^ot the path of purity, but let us have the grace of 
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** the Jinas of the three timej^ and iia, the ixmiunerable Animal 
** beings, be delivered from this iUiudvd world! 

** 1 offer up salutations, offeiings, confessions of sins, and repent- 
<*ance. What virtue has been accumulated by myself and others, 
let it go to the attainment of our great end. Idam-ratna mandala 
** kamnirydh teyami ! 

humbly prostrate myself three times to all who are worthy 
of worship, with my whole heart and body. 


"Taihi ShoxI—-L n Okobt Coxx I'* 

In order to complete the view of this Daily Service of Offerings 
called— 


The Presentation of Offebinqs or mCHHddABuL. 

I here give that portion of the celebration which preceded 
The daily service Man^alat as the Mandala is only its concluding 
of “Presentation of portion:— 

Offerings." « ojf/ twahhawoikudha sarha dharma mabha- 

washv^ha'lumg! The dwelling-place of the sphere of tiie supreme 
ok-min-stug-po-ikod is well furnished ^ with good foundations and 
adorned on every side with lotuses and jewels. 

** By enunciating the word Hung ! toere flow out these offerings, 
“ viz., excellent sacrifice (»ichh5d-ySn), cool water (zhabs-ysil), flowers 
*‘(me-tok), incense (fidug-spbs), lamp (mar-me), perfumed water (dri- 
“chhab), holy food (zhal-zas), music of cymbals (rol-mo), the five 
“ sensuous gifts (Mbd-ybn-lnga), the seven kinds of jewels (rin-po*chbe- 
“ «na-Mun), the eight glorious s^^bols, A-dah-na of Dorje-bla-mo-bchu> 
“ trug*mchhog, rdu-rdi-ra of various sorts, and many other offerings 
^*of endless variety, which are pleasing to the senses, sufficient to 
“ fill all the celestial regions.” 

(Then here with melodious voice and hands in proper attitude 
make the offering up of— 


TAc EIGHT ESSENTIAL OFFEBINGS, 

Nyerwcbhod —t’^spage 275—and chant—“All the excellent offer- 
“ ings of eveij variety that are available in the three 
The ** Essential " « empty regions ana others, I arrange with great 
^ * * reverence, and offer up to all the Jinas (rGyal-was) 

“•with their princes. 0! I beg you to take them for the benefit 
“of the Animal beings. Om! sarha Tathagatha Arghang-pra^ taa 

’iioa-hnh! 



THE E88EHTIM* OtmiHOS. 


** AU the ew\ FoQfh>hatiiing water (ahabt^id) of ereiy ^t 

<<is available in the three worlds and others, I arrange widi M 
reverence, and offer up to all the Jinas and their princes. 0 if beg 
«you to take them for the benefit of the Ammal beings. 0m l mrba 
** TathMatha^Padyam-pratiiM iwa^hah / 

All the Flowers (me-tog) of every variety that are available in 
“the three empty (worlds) ana others, I arrange with great reverence, 
“ and offer np to all the Jinas and their princes. Oil b^ you to 
“ take them for the benefit of the Animal beings. Om I tarha Tutkagakh 
Puh~pe pratitsa 9wa~heA I 

“All the Incense (Mug-rpfie) of every variety that are available 
“ in the three empty (worl£) and others, 1 arrange with great reverence, 
“ and offer up to all the Jinas and their princes. 0T I beg you to 
“ take them for the benefit of the Animal beings. Om ! 9arba TathogaH 
“ Dhuh-pe pratitsa twa-hah / 

“ All the Lamps (anang-rsal) of every variety that are available 
“ ill the three empty (worlds) and others, I arrange with great reverence, 
and offer up to tne victors and the princes. O! I beg you to take 
' tthem for he benefit of the Animal beings. Oml tarba Tathagata 
'' A-lo-kepratitaa iwa-hah! 

“All the Scented water (dri-chhab) of every variety that are 
“ available in the three empty (worlds) and others, 1 arrange with great 
“ reverence, and offer up to all the victors and the princes. 01 1 beg 
“ you to take them for the benefit of the Animal beings. Om ! aarha 
“ Tathagata Qandh^ratitaa iwa-hah I 

“ All the holy Food (zhal-za«) of every variety that are available 
“in the three empty (worlds), I arrange with great reverence, and 
“offer up to all the victors and princes. 0! I beg you to take them 
“ for the benefit of the Animal beings. Om / iarba Tathagatt Ne-waida 
^^pratika swa-hah I 

“All the Music (ssil-snyen) of every variety that are available in 
“ the three empty (worlds) and others, 1 arrange with great reverence, 
“and offer up to all the victors and the princes. O! 1 beg you to 
“ take them for the benefit of the Animal bemgs. Om / tarba Tathagata 
“ ikapta pratitta awa-hah / ** 


Il—Tk§ OFFEBINa id tk$ FLVS SENSUOUS EXCELLENT THINGS. 

(ADbd-ybn).^“ I here offer the best things of every variety 
“ which are most pleasing to the senses in shape 
“and colours, to the circle of the gods with all 
*** « my heart and reverence. O! please receive them 

“and (in return) I beg you to give me the best ana the highest attain* 
“ ment (§.«., Nirvana). Om / aarba Tathagata Bupa iama guna badaara- 
^^puM-U-ah Huml 
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o£!er the rarest things of all the directioiis with pleasix^ Toioo 
*<and chaste words to the oirde of the gods with all heart ana reyer- 
** enoe. 01 I beg you to reoelTe themi and 1 pny you to confer on 
«me Ihe best and highest attainment. Om/ iarSa TaihagaU Shapta 
kama guna hadtara-pu-dti-U-ah Hum / 

offer you the old grains of sandal wood, spice (&dkar), &c., of 
** the best scent of eyery yariety to the circle of the gods with all heart 
** and reyerence. 011 beg you to reoeiye it, and I pray you to confer 
« on me the best and highest attainment. Om I iorber Tat&gata Owndhe 
** karma guna badsarapu-dai^te-ah Hum / 

offer all the tbinn with moisture and taste, and all the best 
“tastes suitable to the body and mind, to the circle of the gods with 
“great respect and reyerence. 01 1 bep^ you to reoeiye it and I pn^ 
“ you to confer on me the best and highest attainment. Om / aarmi 
“ Tathagata Nai-we-te-dkar-ma guna badaara-pu-dai-ta-dh Hum I 

“ 1 offer all that is pleasing and soft to the touch, and which makes 
“ the body and the mind happy, with great respect and reyerence. 0! 
“ I beg you to receive them, and 1 pr^ you to confer on me the best 
“ and highest attainment. Om I aaroa Ta&agata Paraha kama guna bad^ 
** aarapU’dauU'ah Hum I ” 


OFFEEim tka SEVEN PSEOIOVS THINGS. 

[(Rinchhen sna-Mun) NOTE.—“ These are to be distin^ished 
“from *The Seven Banners’ (Gyaltshen snadUn) which are detailed 
“ in foot-note.'J 

“ I offer this precious Wheel to all those that have gone to himpi- 
^ . “ness, t. 0 ., the Buddhas. Let us be stopped 

^ne^Soren Preciom « further rebirths in this world; and let us be able to 

“ turn the wheel of religion. Om / aarba Tatkagata 

Chakra raina pu-dai-te-ah Hum J 

“ I offer this precious Horbu jewel to all the Buddhas. 01 let us 
“be separated from hunger and poverty, and let ns be possessed of 
“ accomplished wealth. Om / aarba Tatndgata Muni rafna pu-dm-U^ 
Hum! 


* IKt SavM Samnara^** Gjaltilimi n* Mon 

L XangMug SimpooUie or Iho pnoiooi Boom. 

S, G 6 b yoatmanti. 

8. Hlam n i» 

4. Xautgchbon obois •. ^ U^pliiiit's tiik. 

5. Tannmo nar ja m m Qnitik's Bar>ring. 

6 . Oyalpo « » „ pag'a „ 

1 . Korba Simpoehh Joitm. 



offer the pnoioae Qnetti-Wife to all tho Buddhai^ Oi lit iii 
((underetaad the meaDing ol wiedonii and let va be ooiuiee^ itith 
**meaiia and wiidom. Om! eorte TaihoMia ffffratOa 

** I offer the preeioas Minister to all Buddhas. 01 let onr thoughts 
«be firm and good, and let us be acquainted with all the brancAet of 
‘^knowledge. Om / taria Tathagaia * QirH^ mim Mwml 

offer the precious to the Buddhas. 01 let us haVe the 

« highest and supreme gsaa as bur vehiole, and let us become acquainted 
** wuh the All-knowing one. Om / sards TaHhagaia BaaH ratss 
ah Hum I 

** 1 offer the precious * dstf Horse ’ to all the Buddhas. Oh I let us 
** be deliyered from the rebirths of this world, and let us be possessed of 
« miracles, power, and Buddhahood. Om ! earda Taihagaia Mhoa rataa 
pihdti-U-ah Hum / 

^ I offer the precious Qmeral to all the Buddhas. Oh I let us be 
** separated from the noisy din, and let us attain the most ^eosinff of 
^'sounds. Omt earha Taihagata Khatri-ka rainopu-dH-U^h Hum 


IT.—Z«« OFFBEIirQ qftit SIQET OLOSIOUa BTHBOLB. 

(Taehhfa gge). — **Hum/ 1 offer to The Three supreme Holy 
<*Ones the precious glory of the glorious goUm 
Height Giotiou nymibreUa which shines over the heaus of the Budr 
BjmDoM. according to their signs and accomplishments. 

<*Let the glorious umbrella come over the heads of all the Animal 
^'bduDgsI 

offer to the Three supreme Holy Ones the glorious Banner qf 
Vieiwg (rg^-mtshan) wmoh shines over the heads of the Buddhas. 
“ Let Ihe Animsl beings gain glorious victory over the devils I 

** I offer to the Thm supreme Holy Ones the glorious 6^J!dSei Jbk 
“which shines in the ^es of Buddhas. Let the ^ory of the Animal 
“beings possessed of the five eyes cornel 

<?ow to the Three supreme Holy Ones the glorious eouek^eheU 
“which over the commands of the Buddl^ Let Animal 

“beings be possessed of the melodious commands of the £^ous 
“ Religion-I 

^ offer to the Three supreme Holy Ones the glorioiis sisie of 
“ treasure wbi<di riiines over the neck of the Buddhas. Let the Animal 
“ be^gs be possessed (ff the undying treasure of the glorious life to 
“eomel 

“ I offer to the Three supreme Holy Ones the precious fefKi whidi 
“shines over the thngue.cff tiie Buddhas. Iiet the Animal beings be 
“possessed of gloiioos knowledge I 
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I offer to the Three rapreme Holy Ones glorious symbol Sn» 
which shines oyer the oeart of the Buddra. Let the Animal 
“ beings be possessed of unchangeable piety I 

I offer to the Three supreme Holy Ones the precious glory of 
the precious which suines over the feet of the Buddhas. Let 
the Animal beings obtain the true path to good conduct! ” 

(Here follows the Jfan^ala service already detailed above.) 


PlVINATIOH BY LOTS. 

The elements of luck and chance are allowed to mfluence nearly 
T 1 . j 1 1 - eveiy action of both lamas and laity. Bach hour 
day”wSSne^ ^®®^ possesses a lucky or unlucky 

— character, and the days of the month according 

Omena. order introduce another set of lucky and 

unlucky combinations. And omens are eagerly watched for and 
noted. 

And in addition to the consideration of the foregoing influences it 
is an almost universal practice to take a special 
Tina 00 . Divination by lot for even ordina^ and most trivial 
affairs. Divination is done by both lamas and laity. Most laymen 
as well as lamas possess small divining manuals called ind or *<mo-pe,” 
t.s., short for **mo-pecha,” or ** The book.” These books show the 
portent attached to Ibe particular number which is elicited and also 
the initiatory spells. Divination is commonly made by liroaic oardS| 
by the rosary, by seeds or pebble counters; less commonly by dice, 
and rarely by sheep’s shoulder-blades. 

The cards used for diyination purposes are small oblong strips of 
card-board, each representing. several d^prees of 
By c»xd$. lucky and unlucky portents suitably inscribed and 
pictorially illustrated, and to each of these is attached a smaU thread. 
In consulting this oracle, an invocation to a favomte deity is made, 
frequently the eoddess Ddlma, and the picket is held by the left 
hand on a level with the face, when, with eyes dosed, one of tiie 
threads is g^ped, and its attached card is drawn out, and in accord¬ 
ance with the average of. three draws is considered the luck of the 
proposed undertaking, or; ^e ultimate result of the sickhess or the 
other ^question of fortune sought for. 

Divination by the Rosary u especially practised by the more illite- 

Divination by ibe people, and by theBon priests. The preliminary 

fioMiy. Preliminaiy spell is:— ye-dhoT^i OnhtkhtSa nui-m~y§- 

tma-hah! ira-mu-myfy iwa-AaA/ SiadhA-i^s^fif 
|f#*#ira-AiA/” After haying repeated this,- breathe upon the Rosaiy 



DXvnrm^N nr lots. 



and aay **N«mhGwm l I bow down before tiie kxbd, 
« noble Lama, the ibree Holy Onea 

* <•- . .1* ji. . _ nk_i 


'O J 


Maoipalation 

BoMiy. 


of 


**and Ooardiaiis, Brahma, Indra, the tmreligioas pioteeto]% Nando 
^and Takahaka, the Nftga Kings, inoludine the eight great ^iga% 
**the sun, the eight planets, the twenty-ei^t constellations of stm, 
**the twelve great Goiefs of the Injurers, and the great owners of 
** the localities, let the true tight descend on my lot and let the tru^ 
** and reality appear in it.** 

After having repeated the above, the rosary is taken in the palm 
and well mixed between the two revolving palms 
and tee hands clapped thrice. Then, closing the 
eyes, a portion of the rosary is seized between the 
thumb and finger of each hand, and opening the eyes the intervening 
beads are counted from each end in threes. And according to the 
remainder being 1, 2, or 3 in successive countings depends tee 
result. Thus:— 

(1) ^ One 08 a t&Mmdw cmm after One as the previous remainder, 

BesttUt everything is favourable in life, in friendship, in 

trade, d:c. 

(2) Two cemee after j’woit isbad:—The cloudless sky will be 
sudaenly darkened and there will be loss of wealth. So ftim'^gro 
must be done repeatedly and the gods must be worshipped, which 
are the only preventions.** 

(3) If Three comes after Three it is very good:—**Prosperity is at 
hand in trade and everything.*' 

(4) If Three cornu after One it is good:—** Rice plants will grow 
on sandy hills, widows will obtain husbands, and poor men will obtain 
riches.** 

(6) If One cornu after Two it is good:—** Every wish will be 
fulfilled and ritees will be found; if one travels to a ^ngerous place 
one will escape every dimger.** 



** Lem proceedings will come.** 

(8) If Thru eomu after TSeo it is good :—** Turquoise fountains 
will spring out and fertilize tee grounds, unexpected food will be 
obtained, and escape is at hand from any danger.’* 

(9/ If Two ecme$ after One it is bad:—**Contarious disease will 
come. But if the^ gods be worshipped and tee devils be propitiated, 
then it will be prevented.** 



KAOIO BI1I8. 




The most ordinaiy mode of difination is bv eonnten of seeds or 

- ,_pebbles in sets of 15 or 21, wtich may be used witii 

^ ^ or without a dice*board. If a dice-board be used, it 


consists of small squares drawn on pap^w to the number of 15 or of 21, 
and each souare has got a number within a ciide corre^nding to a 
number in me md-gn or dirination book. The counters are white and 
black pebbles or seeds, only one black one to each series. And after the 
invocation to the special deity and shakingup and mixinff all the seeds 
in Ihe closed palm they are then told out bkween the forefinger and 
thumb of the ^ill closed palm on to the squares in the numerical order 
of the latter, and the number on which the black seed comes out deter¬ 
mines by means of the book the divination result of the particular 
fortune sought for. 

The set of fifteen squares is called ** Oya-nak-iman-chhu,” or ** The 

. Chinese medicinal water.” 

" ^ It consists of a triple series 

of five squares, with the numbers arranged as 
in the arove sketch. But properly, as its name 
implies, the seeds should be dropp^ into a vessel 
of water and no dice-board is thus needed. 

Hiis divination is used especially in sickness, 
hence it is called ** medicinal.” But the manual 



most commonly consulted for the prognosis and treatment of sickness 
is^e “ Hlamo-Vgyad-rtsu,” or “ The &count oi the Eight Goddesses.” 
This book gives a fixed prognosis and prescription of remedial worslup 
for each of the 80 days of the month in senes of fours. Thus for its 
reference only the day of the month is needed and no dice or se^ 
are necessary.. Another manual named dui-tshod-rtsii gives similar 
information ui regard to the particular time of the day of the occur¬ 
rence in question. These two manuals are, however, considered only 
Asbrologioal ” books and not 010 ” or divination manuals. 

The set of twenty-one squares is called ^'Tlie Twenty-one DSlmas,” 
_ ^ Mter the twenty-one forms 

la qI obliging goddese. 

Above the centre of the dii^m is a figui^ 
of'the godd^, who is specially invoked in this 
divination. The numbers run as in tiie dia- 
g^nm here ^ven. As a sample of the oracles I 
rave here a few of the chvination-results from 
Ddlzna’s series. If the black seed falls on| 

1, 2,8 or 9, the divination is as follows:^ 

No. 1. The you do hot go to 

sea then you will get the jewel. For mer-' 
chants and thieves’ adventures it is good.' 

For your own house and soul it is excellent. 





omMAXiov n low. 7^ 


Bat if you are tick it is somewhat bad. For tnwUioip you ikoidd^ 
first feed people and dops.' You will obtain a son and got teaipQual 
power. Yoor wishes will ultimately be obteined. You haye as. ad 
enemy a thief. 

No. 2. The Turqum Sprinff ,—^The dried yallejr will peld spnw 
and plants will be^me verdant, and timely rain will fall. The 
absent will soon return. Do the dpang-^stod worship of the Enem 
God (sgra-Iha) and the worship of your special god (inchhod lha). It 
is good for marriage. 

No. 8. The Qmeh In the supreme heavens it is 

good for the lower animals. In the throe worlds of existence is long 
life and auspicious time. Your desires will be realised. life is 
good. If you are ill, whitewash the Chaitya and worship in the 
Temple. The enemy is somewhat present. For merchants the time 
is rather late, but no serious loss will happen. For health it is 
^ood. 

No. 9. The Jnroluf.—If an actual invalid it is due to the demon of 
the grand'parents. Agriculture will be bad., Cattle will suffer. To pro* 
vent this, offer the “black’* cake of the three heads (^r nag mgd sum) 
and do Yang-kuk or “ calling for Luck.” For ycur ,wishes, busineu, 
and credit it is a bad outlook. For sickness do “Tse-duV* or “Obtain¬ 
ing Long Life.” Mend the road and repaint the “/Sfast” stones. 
Household things and Life are bad. For these read the “ dd-mang ” 
{vide page 292), also Du-Elar and Dok. The ancestral devil is to oe 
suppressed by Sri-ynon. Avoid conflict with the enemy and new 
schemes and long journeys^ 

The titles of the other numbers somewhat indicate thb nature of 
their contents, viz.—> 


3. Golden Doi:; 0 . 11. Golden vase. 17. Fiendess .with red 

4. Painted vase. 12. Turquoise Dragon. mouth. 

5. Turquoise parrot. 13. Garuda. 18. Agong king'devil. 

6. Verdant plants. 14. Tigress. 19. Peac^. 

7. Lady carrying 15. Sun and Moon. 20. Glorious white 

child. 16. Enemy with bow couch. 

10. White Lion. and arrows. 21. The great king. 

The above are the forms of dice-boards used by the laity and the 
lower clergy. The more respectable lamas use a 
In Twciity.cight. circular with twenty-eight divisions in the 

form of three concentric lotus flowera, each of the petals pf the «wo': 
outer whorls bemnng a number which corresponds to a number in 
the divining manual which is called ** Las-byee mthong-l^ kun-Man,” 
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or **The one who seea all actions.” The margin of the disc is sur¬ 
rounded by flames. This more artistic arrangement is shown in 
Plate XII. As a sample of this oracle I gire here the detail 
of No. 1 and list of the presiding divinities of the other number. 

No. 1, Bhagawan (a title of Buddh^ ** You are of the wise class, 
** or if not, you will get a wise son. Your god needs to be worshipped 
“fully, and what you desire will be realized, and you. will obtain 
“long life and freedom from sickness. And if you are a male this 
“blessing will last for nine years. If you are a female then nine 
“ monl^ must be engaged to read the nylthi {vide page 292), and four 
“ monks must do the aoik-fa^ doping of hands to driye dw;ay the evil 
“spirits; for in the south is a King Demon who is angry with you 
“ and your heart is disturbed and your temper bad. On this account 
“ do the worship of the King Demon and wear his charm. In your 
“ house children will be unsfue, out they will not die. Your yaluable 
“goods are likely to go, therefore do the worship of Nordhub or * the 
“ obtaining of wealth.’ ” 

The names of the divinities of the other numbers, which giye some 
indication of the nature of the diyination, are:-— 


2. Gherdsi. 

3. UgyenRimbo^ie; 

4. Dbfma. 

6. Ghakna Dorje. 

6. Yeshe Norbu. 

7. Chandan. 

8. Indra. 

9. Manjusri. 

10. Dorje leg-pa. 


11. Sirge Shashi. 

12. Done Gyatham. 

13. YudukNgonmo. 

14. TongnganLhamo. 

15. TamchhenNaypo. 

16. Lungpa Eyithi! 

17. Durpug Nag. 

18. Garwa Bishu. 

19. Gyachakua. 


20. Nad-5dak Remati, 

God of sickness. 

21. Thun^ 

22. Chhui Lbamo. 

23. Tuk-zig-pa. 

24. SipjKukhor. 

25. Damcha Dzema. 

26. Dreo Dagyok. 

27. Pumang Ukpu. 

28. Ngag-nag. 


The pice used in diyination and fortune-telling ^ of two so^, 

' viz., (a) ordinary ivory or bono dice marked with 

By wee. black dots from 1 to 6 as in European dice, 

and (S) a solitary wooden cube, on each of the six sides of which is 
carved a letter corresponding to a similar letter in the nianual. 

The ordinary ivory dice are used in a set of three with the Warn 
M6 or “ The Goddess Divination Manual,” which 
Oidiatry iToiy dice. pjQyijgg foy results from 3 to 18. These thrM ^ce 

are usually thrown on the book itself from the bare hand after having 
been idiaken up in the closed palm. More luxurious people have a 
small wooden towI from which to throw the dice^Jud a pad on which 










nmsAm^ BT im 


to tiirow ihoin* Sndi dice wiUi pod Oftd fiw tliiio tiwd fe 
gambling graea called Shd-pSra.^ 

The Boutaiy wooden dice is used for dtvination the maaait ct 
Manjnsii (Jam-d^). It eonteins on its six aides 
the But letteza, oompoimd or otherwisa^ of liaaja* 

Sri’s spell|Tik— 


A 

RA 

PA 

T8A 

NA 

Dl 

a 1 


The wood of this dice ahoold be made of either Ifanjasri’s sacred 
**bla” tree, or cAandem, or rose-wood, or if none of these woods are 
available, then the dice should be made of conohHdiell or glass. 

In the manual key to this diM theiK)rtent of each Jetter is divided 
into the following sections, viz.—nouse. Favours, Ltfe, Medical, 
Enemy, Visitors, Business, Travel, Lost property Wesflth, Sii^es^ 
dbo., whidh cover alt the ordinary objects for whudi the orade is 
con^ted. As an example I here extraot the portents of A:— 

«<A’ is tiie best of all for great lamas and for lay officers, and. 
what you will perform wiU have a go<d result. For low peo^e it 
« means a Uttie sadness; therefore worship your ffivourite go(L 


I An«thaf oomnum RUM of eluuuM ii 
**T1m pnaliingof iho Tiger " 

Ue.bo), ud hj the Lepohu ** TIm Dnwing 
of the Tiger" (Ssthdog kft), ud by the 
Poheriehe (tA. the firofeisi^g Hia du 
handling of the Tiger" 
(bafl^tsal). It ia played by two perions 
or by two eompaniei <m n board d! the 
Sgnre hue ahown in the aargin. Vonr 
pieeea of ehareoal at Cm low oorners 
ropreeut fonr tigen, and 19 gniu of 
Indiu-oom In rowi rejneeent eowe or goata. 
Theobjeotof the leader'‘of Cm tigers isto 
kfll all tiM cows or foata wbilr tihe leader of 
the eows andMironis to kiap the tigers at bay. 
Att tid anim an wads Msordiag to nie. 



9 . 2 
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• Home eeetion^^kVL your household will be happy and luokyi and 
for a time your house will be safe; but where the cattle dwell, there 
a thief and rogue will perhaps come. To avoid this repeat, or g^t 
“ repeated (by lamas), 10,000 times the spell (^zung) of Arya Marioi 
Phagpa«hoa>zer-chan-ma— {vide page 288). 

Favours section, —The favours you wish will be got gradually. . To 
“ remove the difficulty in the way of getting these repeat, or get repeated, 
100,000 times the yzung of gra-lnga, and also of Devi ld-gy5n-ma 
** ^^his latter is 0ml pisha'tsipar^na-sha-wa-ri sarha dsd-la-ta^shcHna-na-ye 
swa»M !\ and do tiie Hug-har with its contained Szlog-isgyur (dapping 
of hands) celebration. 

Life {Srog). —This is good. But the ydon demon from the east 
** and sotttn came with a blue and black article you got. To clear 
away this cloud do, or get done, 100,000 grib-sel and do the Naga 
** worship and read, or get read, 1,000 times Sherab-Nyingpo. 

** Medical —Taking the medicine prescribed for you for a long 
*Hime secretly you will recover. Also burn a lamp nightly from 
** sunset to sunrise as an offering to the gods. 

“ You will not suffer, as your god is strong and w'H 

protect you. 

** Fm^rs—probable.—^They are coming, or news of'their visit will 
“ soon be received. 

** Business .—If you quickly do business it will be profitable— 
** delay will be unprofitable. 

** Travel —^The actual leaving of your house will be difficult, but 
“ if you persevere you will travel safely. 

Lost property. —you go to the north-west you will get the lost 
“ property, or news of it.” 

A peculiar application of the dice is that for determining the succes-. 
v._xi regions and grades of one’s future rebirths. 

The gam eo Bebi Fifty-six or more squares of about 2 inches a side 
are painted side by side in contrasting emours on a large sheet of cloth, 
thus giving a chequered area like an ordinary draught or chess board. 
Each of these squares represents a certain phase of existence in one 
or other of the six regions of rebirth (vw page 269), and on it 
is graphically depicted a figure or spene expressive of the parti¬ 
cular state of existence in the world of man, or beast, or god, or in 
hell, etc. Each square bears in its centre the name of its particular 
form bf existence, and it also contains the names of six other possible 
states of rebirth from this particular existence, tiie names of each of 
these grades of rebirth being preceded by one or other of the follow¬ 
ing six letters:—A, S, R, G, D, Yj which are also borne on the six 
faces of the wooden cube which forms the siditary dice for this 
gamble. 



utmkmm n mm» 


Startmg from world of hoinaii. oustenoe the diee i| 
end the letter which toms vap deterioinei the region 
rebirth (lii the Hit in next paragraph). Then procMding j^ni it the 
dice is again thrown and the tumed-op letter indicatei the next ih^ 
of rebirth’from this new existence, and so oii from square to square 


For the lamaio layman there thus appear only six states of rebirth 
ordinarily possible, tis.— 

A. sn^^-lam Agro, ue,, the path of the sorcerer. 

8. Nyin tshogs lam. 

R. dudAgro or the *<bent goer’s,” m., the beasts. 

G. Bonpo lok ohhdf, «.s., a follower of the fidn or pre-Iamaio 
iorm of rel^on in Tibet. It is called l^kchhOs or <*the 
reverse relinon,” because much of their ritual is the 
reverse of the lamaio form; thus chaityas are circumam¬ 
bulated in the reverse direction, and praye&-wheels are 
turned in the reverse way and the ** m mani ” is repeated 
backward, and the swastika has its ends turned in the 
reverse fashion. 

D. Mub!^pa, i,e.f as an Indian heretic. 

Y. Sridpal-hEur-do—a ghostly state. 

The dice accompanying my copy of this board seems to have been 
loaded so as to show up the letter Y, which gives a ghostly existence, 
and thus necessitates the performance of many expensive rites to 
counteract so undesirable a rate. 

Extra to the ordinary six states of possible rebirth are the extra- 
ordinary states of rebirth to bo obtained by the 
The grand eouf, grand cQ^p of turning up the A five times in succes¬ 
sion or the S 13 times in succession. The former event means direct 
rebirth in the paradise of Padma Sambhava and his mythical Buddha 
Kuniu ganppo (^kt. Sanumta hhadra), while the latter event is rebirth 
immediately into the grander paradise of the coming Buddha Champa 
(Skt. Afotfrsyo). 

Every year has its general character for good or evil foretold 

iM. T 2 V ju 1 ^ astrological books, but like most oracular 

Thn Lianis ZadkML tl^ese prophecies are couched in rather 

ambignons terms, and as there are four or five versions of these fore¬ 
casts for each year of the twelve-year cycle in addition to a separate 
set for each year of the sixty-year cycle, there is thus considerable 
latitude allowed for accounting for most phenomena. In 1890, during 
that great visitation cl locuste whirii swarmed over India and into 
Sfkhim as wril, the local lamas were in great glee on finding that the 
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plague of locusts vras down in the iSmaio forecast for that year. I 
examined the old printed books and found that in one of the mote 
common rersions oi the twelre-year cycle a plague of ehhaga was fore¬ 
told for that year, and chkaga is a short form of the word for **locast.” 
And it seemed that it could not come out in the forecast oftener than 
about once in six to twelve years. 


Tausmaks and Amulet-Chabms. 

Talismans, and especially amulet-charms, are innumerable. There 
are special sorts for nearly every kind of disease^. 

Taiitrai u curt- accident, or misfortune, and the eating ofthe paper 
on which a charm has-been written is an ordinary 
form of combattnmdisease. Tha letters used in such cases are callea 
ta-§iffot Eatable letters,” and are magic sentences printed or wriitep 
on paper in what is called the Fairy” character—an old form of 
Devanagari. But in other cases merely the washings of the reflection 
of the writing in a mirror constitutes the phydo. Thus to cure theeyfl 
eye as shown by symptoms of mind wandering and demented uon^ 
tion—called **&yad-A^olIt is ordered as follows:—Write with 
Chinese ink on a piece of wood the particular letters, and smear the 
Meriting over with myrobalams and saffron as varnish, and every* 

days reflect this inscribed wood in a mirror, and during reflection 
wash the face of the mirror with beer and collect a cupful of such 
beer and drink it in nine sips. 

Every individual has always one or more of these charms, usually 
folded up into little cloth-covered packets tied 
Amulets. arouud with coloured threads in geometrical pattern 
and worn around the neck. Others are kept in small metalhc cases 
called *^ka-o,” fastened to the girdle or sash, and others are affixed 
overhead in the house or tent to ward off^ %htning, hail, Ac., and 
for cattle special charms are read and sometimes pasted on the walls 
of the stalls, Ac. 

Most of these charms a^inst accident, disease, and ill-fortune 
are in the form shown in Plate XIII, w^ich is 
CLsm*”* called the bLa-ma dgongr-Hns, or ** The Assembly 

of the Hearts of the LSmas,” M it is bdieved to 
contain the essence of the most powerful religious aphorisms. It 
consists of a series of concentric circles of speUs surrounded by 
flames, amid which in the four comers are the^ symbols of (a) a or 
thunderbolt’s sceptre; (6) the predous trifid-jewel; (e) a lotus flower, 
and (d) a flaming dagger with a diuylt hilt. And in tneantmor is an 
eight-petalled lotus-flower, each petfu bearing^ mystiff syllaldes, and in 
its centre is a circular siMce of about an inch in oiameter; in wluoh is 
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tlie Mpeoial mystio ibharm in tbe lonn otit or 
uthe Old Indian character of the 4ih or 5tK century A.I)*» injKnibcd 

in a cabalistic manner with iqpemal material^ ai 
01 th* .a^ra of detailed in the Manual on the aubjeot. The tiana* 
SympotiiotM Magw. of the. inscribed aphorisms is here given 

In the Ouimott (Xrele.--^^* Guard the Body, Mind and Speech of this 

charm-holder! Sak^a, rak^a, »»«» 

mumi ntahamuniue ewohtt. ” fHero follows “ The Buddhist Creed ”:—) 


charm-holder! Rdkh^a, rokj^a, kwrwe ewa^ ! ^Myath^ imini 
siimt mahamim^e waha. ” (Here follows “ The Buddhist Creed :—) 


« OM! Te dharmft hetu prabhayft 
Hetiim teshftn TathfiMto 
Hyatha datatesbftn.diByo nirodba 
Cyam ySdi MahS oramaUe'** 


fonows the 



tia 

ti Seamd Cfrcfe.—“Oml neme Sammta Budd^m, Warn* 
Samanta Dharmanam, aama Samanta SMgg^am. Om S™**!**^; 
Oto Bimala, OmShadkara, Om Bmhyangar tejra ua^h^ 
Sarbayana manta mfila harma bana dhwantha.^ Namkilraito 
makr&yena keiii chatkramtimtata aarban ratain la^ dakhmda 
^Ila^tairi tain (tin iriri niada mada hung hung phat phat ” . 

Jn Third Guard the Body, Mmd and feeech of this 

I Jfmua rakya rakhya kuruye aw^ follow the 

letten of the alphabet:—) Ang, a, 5, i, I, u, ”• ^ ft %’ 

ang, a, ka, kh, g, gb, ng, ta, tah, da, drt, nv, ^ da, na,4, th, d, 

’ Jn hwth Gertie.—" Huu^ Hung, &o. 

jl S Omt l! Bets I Bri! Gem! Bevel Drdckiia! 

^orhesiddhipola Shtng ! A I 

w> a ^ J » «W,K in atATTcd oo most of tHo UtoF Boddhist Totire imagei in 
• Thit “ Bnddhist Creed, ^.*35) The cause or causes of aU seottent esist- 

ladia, Hotosoh St.U pinined. The Crest Prema^a (ic,. Bud^a) 

•nee ta the of nil such exiatence.’' This 

addedaunfuely:- 

•* Sarba pipasya aharanam 
Kufalaayopaaalmflim 
Birachittam pariyotUipanam 
Otau Bnddh&iiu^&sanam, 

,hi* c— MM. . 

Xto in the oommandinent of Buddha. 
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At tnoit of these tpedfio oharmt are eyidently deiiyed from 
aaeient Indian tonrcet, and are of the nature of Sjmpathetio Magib, 
probably dating back to Yedio timet, I here give teyerol ezamplet 

Thus to make the 

CJiarm proteeUne ogaiMt BuUtit and Weajnm, 

The directiont are as these:—With the blood 
of a wounded man draw the 
******* annexed monogram (/^CT)^ and 
insert in the vacant i^ace in the 
centre of the aforesaid print of ** The A!raembly of 
the Hearts of the Lamas.” The sheet should then 
be folded and wrapped in a piece of red silk, and, 
tied with a piebe of string, be worn around the neck 
or an unezposed part of yourcbreast immediately 
next the skm, and never removed. 

CAarm far Leprotyj-^Ou a piece of paper made from the bark of the 
poisonous laurel write with a mixture of the blood of the individual and 
the ulcerous discharge and urine of a Imer the monogram (?crch) and 
insert into the oentro of the print, and fold up and wear around neck. 

Charm for Clawing Anmato (t.s.. Tiger, Cats, Bear).—On a miniature 
knife write with a mixture of mgrobaUme and musk water the monogram 
(?zab) and tie up in the print, Ac. (Here the knife seems to represent 
the animal’s claw.) 

For Dog-liU. —With the blood of a leopard write the monogram 
Hu and insert into the print, and fold up and enclose within a piece 
of leopard skin and wear aroand n^k. (The leopard preys on don.) 

For Cholera (or “vomiting, purging, and cramps”).—With the ming 
of a black horse and black sulphur and musk water write the monogram 
(?za) and insert in the print and fold up in a piece of snake’s skin and 
wear. (The dung may represent the purging, the black colour the 
deadly character, and the snake-skin the virulence of the disease.) 

For SmalUpox. —With the juice of the Som (?pine) tree write the 
monogram (?om), and sprinkle over it some pulvei^ised bone of a man 
who has died from small-pox, and insert, Ac. 

For Domestie Bickerina. —Write the monogram (?Be) and. insert in 
the print and fold up and bind with a thread made of the raized hfdn 
of a dog, goat, and sheep, and enclose in a mouse’s skin. (This seems 
to rraresent union of domestic elements.) 

For External With the blood of a l^arded goat write the 

monogram (? 7 Auoi)and insert in print and wrap in a piece of a horse’s 
skin and enclose in an otter’s skin. 

For Poieon, —With blood of a peacock write the. monogram (? oba) 
with the moustache of a hare and insert in print and fold up witli 
the featliers of the eagle, and enclose in the stomach of a monkey. 




Jbr Slamkr and SeanddL^Yfiiik nxlih itkm from tli» 
tarot jolting place) fire, or if ihii !• not proonrable, with loiiie of tlio 
meiuee of a coiirtesan, write the monogram (?Boia) and mtert ht print 
and fold up, Ao. (Trayellera^ torai firea and coortesani arO regMed 
as eape^ places of gossip and scandalmongers reqpeotiTely.) 

To eleante from Sin of Write the monogram (? sa) and 

insert in print and fold up with the ear of a hare, the tongue of a 
hyssna, and tiie ear of a sow, and wrap in a pie^ of the robe of an 
unburied corpse, and wear it below the waist or in the shoe. 

For Bad Dreanu.-^With the tears or with the urine of a person 
possessed of second-sight write the monogram (zi) and insert in print 
and bind up in piece of the wearer's own cloth with one of his own 
eyelashes, and pass the parcel through the hands of persons of nine 

different castes. , v 

ihr Bad With blood of an owl wnte the monogram (riMBAj 

and insert in print along with monkey's hair, and bind in a piece of 


fox's skin. , . _.x xi. 

Bor Fever ,—^With cold camphor and muu water wnte toe mono- 

mm 

For CfeW.—With the three hot spices (black pepner, long pepper, 
ffinger) and water wnte monogram and insert, me. 

^ Lightning and JTaiV.—With human menstrual blood write the 
monogram (? ga or cha) and insert in print and bind in a piece of the 
skirt of a widow. ^ .... , _x. - _ 


print and bihd in a frog's skin and wear. (Note here the use of a wa^ 
plant and frog's skin in relation to the deities of water—the Nftgas.) 

^ For the Takehae .—On a piece of rod silk write the mouo^nxa (? n) 
and insert in print and wrap up with filings of the five prions things 
and a small dough imago of your enemy, and wear (the Yakshas are 
associated with wealth and also guardianship). ^ 

For Seminal ibiMrions.—With a ruby wnte the monogram f 

and insert in print, and bind it with a blue and rod thread spun by 
a virgin maid and wear round neck. . . .. t 

For Bad Planett,--^Yfith the ashes of a cremated human body wbi^ 
had died on an unlucky day (e.g., died on a Sunday or a Saturday) made 
into paste with water, write the monogram and place on a small short 
of copper which has been perforated in nine spots, and wrap up with 
a small wooden imago of a penis and wear. (The nine perforations 


» Bimh-bark thonah aot ttwd in Tibet, wea need in i^ent India and Pewia aa a wriliag 
.fTui ntaala of tba tfaffi in the meat aaeient Fenian were wntten on bir^*bark. 

i“i£Sa aX. nu,T» w *1 “i numf Muv *• 

iflh V. US. 
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represent the nine planets of Hindnastronon^. The use of this ohann 
is very common in the Tsang province of Tibet, where the wooden 
image is worn externally.) 

For 2%^.—'With the blood of a thief or a black dog write the 
monogram (?u) and insert in print and wrap inside a mouse-skin and 
fie to a post in the house. (The mouse is a thief, and the charm seems 
to be on the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief.) 

For Fwl Smolh.-—On white silk, with a paste of the six perfumes, 
write the monogram Sam and insert in print and fold up and bind on 
crown of head. Then the Jinat of the ten directions will assist, and 
the bad smells will disappear and prove innocuous. 

For Fire-tide Cooking amelk offentive to Route (ro//s.—With the blood 
of a hybrid bull-calf write the monogram oau and insert in the print 
and fold up in a piece of the skin of a hedge-hog. 

OARUDA CHARM AGAINST PLAGUE AND OTHER DISEASES. 

This charm consists of a monster figure of the G-aruda, The 
King of Birds, with a snake in its mouth, and each 
Ch»m against qJ outstretched plumes bears a text (PtATB XIV). 
****“**’ This charm also contains the ^‘Buddhist Cree^” 

The charm-inscription runs:— 


** Om / Bhnm satrifbad namkhatnfamram^ 

Om / bitakhrilimili hah twaha ! 

Ofn ! bitakhrilimiUhahyS tkaehig / 

Guard the holder the wearer) of this from all the host of 
diseases, of evil spirits and injuri^ induding contagious 
diseases, sore-throat, cough, rheumatism, the black * rgyughg- 
yel,’ /^brnm-bu, and all kmds of plague of the body, speech, 
and mind! 

Fe d/tarmd hein prabhard. 

Ht'tvtn tenhdn Tufhdgato. 

IlfMfhft-duiu tvnhdnttnyo nirodha. 

I 

Etfon rddi Rtihd Sramana. 

iladatsi; habatse hum sod. 

Sum sum hum sod. 

Snkarjuka hum sod. 

Sati kamr hum 

Kulorakhyi hum ^od. 

Menini*huntse hum sod. 

UTahakunnihagftnt Iriijti iimuiifnn nagn »harn ramram datdxd 
nagaUita pho mga ehungiinga thag tAumamngogt tw. 

Guard the holder. 

Om f thamitharati eadunte diwaramghagt twaka/** 





OmDi.OEiBM 

AGAINST PLAGUES G OTHER DISEASES. 

If 











puaTE ityt; 


SCOBFlOV^CHiEM 

AGAINST INJURY BY DIflONS. 








CHiBt iOillST DO0.BITE. 
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Another charm for disease is giyen in Plate XY, where the 
fierce demon 'I'amdin, clad in human and animal duns, bei^s on his 
front a disc with concentric circles of spells. 


. SCORPIOS CEABU JLQAINSXISJUBT BY REMOSS. 

This charm is in the form of a scorpion, whose mouth, tipped 
by flames, forms the aj^x of the picture. On its 
shoulder are seated the especial demons to be pro¬ 
tected against— vide illustratior in Plate XVI, for 
details. • Tho inscription runs:— 

Ayama durur tea thana ghamaya. 

Mum! Om! A! Mungl ArUignirUig! 

Namo Bhagawati Mum ! Mum / Pluit! ” 

‘*A guard against all the injuries of ‘rgyalpo,’ ‘drimo’ (a 
malignant demon specially injm'ing women), ^dtsan’ (or red demons), 
^sa-dag’ (or earth-demons), ^lu (or mga)y including *^nyan’ (a 
plague-causing subordinate of the naga), 

“ Against injury by these preserye! ” 

Ana the figures are hemmed in by the mystic ^llablos“ Jsa ! 
Mung ! Bung ! Bam I M6 ! ” 


CHARE AQAWaT BOO-RITE, 

% 

The huge Tibetan mastiffs are let loose at night as watch-dogs, 
and roaming about in a ferocious state are a source 
Charm agamst dog- much alarm to travellers, who therefore carry the 
following charm against dog-bite. It consists of a 
picture of a dog fettered and muzzled by a chain, tenninated by the 
mystic and all-powerful Seo Plate XVII, fig. 1. And it con¬ 

tains the following inscribed Sanskrit mantras and statements:—The 
mouth of tho blue' dog is bound beforehand! Om~rttisri-ti swahah! 
Om-riti sri-ti swaluth (and this is again written twice along the body 
of the dog.) 

“ Om! badaara ghanana kara kukuratsa sal sal nan marya smugs 
mugs kukuratsa klmhamtsa le isa k mun mun sar sar rgyug kha ilus 
mu ehhu cKhing hchkang ma raya rakkkya rakkhya / (It is) fixed! 
fixed!” 


CEARM AGAINST EAGLES AND BIRDS OF PREY. 

Eagles play havoc with the young herds of the pastoral Bliotiyas 
w 1 of the Sikhim uplands and Tib^. For this the 
g £«gief. the (marm, vide fig. 2 of I^te XVII, 

which they tie up near their huts. The central figure is a manacled 


* Rims ii tbs contaaftnoai eolonr in which uj ofEmuivc dog ii to be regarded. 
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lurd, representation ol the eagle or other bird of prey; and around 
it is the following text:— 

« A guard against all injuries of the coyetous, sky-soarinff Monardh 
Bird. (It is) fixed I fixed I Om mege mege bhumbhum ngu /’’ 


OSASX FOB FJLLISa OmS SNEMT. 

The full details are here translated 

** Om/ Salutation to the rerered Kanjusri 1 ” 

necessary materials for the killing x>i one^s 
enemy are the following:— 

1. An axe with three headS| the right of which is bull-headed, 
the left snake-headed, and the middle one pig-headed. 

2. On the middle head a lAnp is to be kept. 

3. In the pig’s mouth an image of a human being made of 
wheaten flour (a linga). The upper part of the body is black and 
the lower part red. On the side of the upper part of the body draw 
Ae figure of the eight ^e^t planets, and on the lower part of the body 
the twenty-eight constdlauons of stars. Write also the eight. parkha, 
the nine mewa, the daws of the Garuda in the hands, the wing of the 
eagles and the snake tail. 

4. Hang a bow and an arrow on the left and load him with 
provisions on the back. Hang an owl’s featiier on right and a rook’s 
feather on left; stick a niece the poison tree on the upper part 
the body, and suirouna him with red swords on all siaes. Then a 
red Rgyangbu wood on the right, a yellow one on the left, a black 
one m the middle, and many blue ones on several places. 

5. Then sitting in quiet meditation recite the following:— 

** Emg / This axe with a bull’s head.on the right will repel all the 
** injuries of the sngagpas and Bonpos—sorcerers; the snake on the left 
<< wul repel all the classes of plagues; the pig head in the middle 
**repel the 9<t-dag and other earth-demons; the linga image in die mouth 
wul repel aU the evil roirits without remainder, and the lamp on t^ 
** head repel the evil spirits of the upper regions. O! tiie axe will 
** pierce the heart of the angry enemy and also of the hosts of evil 
** spirits! I! 

**Mutig/ The axe having its upper body black will repel the 
** hosts of Mild demons; the *lower part of iihe body which is red will 
repel the memos, she-fiends, and dueases; the eagle-winged port of 
«the body will repel the eight classes of demons; the snake-tailed body 
will repel the sa-dag, nigaand the^yan demons; the Guruda-dawM 
(•hands will rejpihl the hosts of she-demons; the arrow on the li^^iwffl 
"repel all the inauspicious cases, and the l^w In the left will repd all 
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“the hosts of the The-u-brang demon. 01 the axe iHU d 
“ angiT enemy and all the hosts of the injuring demonsll ! 

“ bwng / ue led nam-kha on the right w all the hosts of 
“dtsan; the yellow one on the left will lepel the injuries of;tlM 
demons; the mdah on the right will repmtheiniories 
“ of^ Ihe ^Od demons; the khram-shing on the baek wHi zepm the 
injuries of mamo she-demons) and the ilphang on the left the Mtkd 
“ she>demons. ^ 0! the axe will cleave the angry, enemy and all the 
^ “ hosts of the injuring demons I!! / 

“ Hung ! the owl’s feather on the right will repel the ^ghty unlucky 
“ signs; we rook’s leather on the left will repel the drowning mis^; 

“ the stick on the waist will repel the former enemies; the Surroundings 
“ of swords will overcome the future enemies, and the provisions on 
the back will expol all desires and lusts. 

“ Hung ! 0 1 the axe adorned with the figures of the eight planets 
“ will repel the (7zah-Mud| the planet demon, and the twenty-eight 
“ constellations of stars will repel the injuries of the bad stars. 

“ Hung / the axe with the nine mewa repel as follows :*-'(!) The 
“ white mewa repel the I'he-u-brang demon; (2) the black one repel 
“ the Rp-Mod demon; (3) the indigo-coloured one it|pel ^the blaclmst 
misery; (4) the green repel the Nagas and the evil spirits; (5) the 
“yellow repel the rgyal-po; (6) the white repel the Goi^o; (7) 

“ the red repel the Yugdor; (8) tne rod repel the Gyang-mi, and 
“ the white repel the Hlag-chhad demon. O! the axe will smash the 
“ enemies and the hosts of injuring and eating demons. 

“ Hung ! Kye! Kyo! the eight parkha which surround the axe 
“ repel in this wayThe Li-dmar riding on a fowl will repel the 
“ injuries of mamo she demons, the khun-7chag« riding on a sdig-sbrul 
“ snake will repel the sa-ddag, Naga and pNyan; the Oa-dto riding 
“ on a fowl will repel the injuries of swords and other catting tools; 

“ tlie kben-rgan ridmg on a efragon will repel the hosts of rGyalpos; 

“ the kham-nag riding on a crocodile will repel the hosts of naga; the 
“ Gyan-ri-riding on a bull will repel the injuries of sNgagm sorcerers: 

“ the zin-shing ridii^ ob an ass will repel the hosts or evil spirits, and 
“the zon-rlung riding on a mule wilt repel all the demons of the 
“ cemetery. (JI the axe will smash the enemies and the hosts of the 
“ iniurihg and eating demons. 

“ Hung / oh 1 you tiger and vulture-headed of the shing-khams 
“ (tree-region)^! I beg you to repel the enemies. 

“ 0! you snake and horse-headed of the southern me-khams (fire- > 
“ regions) M bog you to repel the enemies. 

“01 you iSd and monk^-headed of the western fchags-khami 
“ (iron^region)! 1 beg you to repel the enemies. 

> Thi# is • ivftrmee to ** tlie elsiDoats. ** 
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“ 01 you pig and rat-headed of the northern sa-khams (earth- 
region) f I beg you to repel the enemies. 

*‘0! YOU four ^shed with the heads of bull, sheep, dog, and 
dragon 1 1 beg you to repel the enemies. 

**0! Axe! meave tiie neads of the enemies and all the hosts of 
the injuring eril spirits. 

This most powerful axe will split the hardest caves, dry up the 
** mightiest oceans, break down tne tallest trees, flatten the powerful 
**iron, knock down the strongest man, kill the biggest cattle, and 
destroy all the most gigantic evil spirits. Now, overtake the injur- 
<*ing evil spirits and the enemies. 

“ This all-powerful axe will bring evciything to complete extor- 
^^mination ana defeat whoever challenges. Now, go on to them, 
destroying whatsoever comes in^our way! 

** May.you cause this dispenser of gifts to bo scpnmtod from lust; 
“may yo% not break the true commands of the *«rigag#-//clilmng,* 
“ or the mantra-holder, and the holy orders of the three Holy Ones. 
“ Separate all injuries of enemies from the dispenser of gifts. l.K:t my 
“ (yoga or rnal-itbyorpa) desires be fulfilled. Pray carry out all the 
“ works that are here entrusted to you. 

“ O! you three-hcaded one with a black body! now promise that 
“you will comply with the orders. 




Upset all the bad dreams and unlucky signs; 
80,000 kinds of evil spirits 
424 „ bad deeds; 

720 „ diseases; 

360 „ mind-distractions; 

8 „ untimely deaths. 

“Let glory come! Taahi-shok ! 
“ Sdrba-mangalam ! ” 


»» 

a 

it 
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During the Sikhim expedition of 1888, near. Mt. Paul on the 
Tukola ridge, where the final attack of the Tibetans 
!o?thc samel*”'^**^*** made, there was found one of the mystic con¬ 
trivances for the destruction of the enemy. It 
consisted of an obliquely carved piece of wood, about 14 inches long, 
like a miniature screw-propeller of a steamer, and acted like the taji 
of a wind-mill. It was admittedly a charm for the destruction of 
the enemy. And on it was written a long, unintelligible Bon Manim 
of the kind called zhm(j-zhmg% followed by a call for the assist¬ 
ance of the fierce deities Tom-din, Yaira-paiii and the Oaruda, and 
concluding with ^*phut! pAaP’^Break! Destroy 1 It may also be 
mentioned here that the bodies of all the Tibetans slmn in these 
encounters were found to have one or more chanus against wounds, 
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most of them beii^ quite new* and some of the more elidmiute 
whkh coutained in their centre figures of the weapons charmed 
against, Yia., swords, muskets, do., had cost thdur wearers as much as 
twenty-five rupees apiece. 

And for torturing one’s enemy short of death there is the mme 
popular practice as obtains amongst Occidents^ namely, of making 
a little clay image of the enemy and thrusting pins into it 

The **PfiATEB-FLLa8.” 

The most extencively used of all the so'called “prayer-flags,” or 
. Di'Cho. ^ is that for Luck, and called LuM-tOf * 

The Zuek-fiMga, literally “ the airy hone” which, Pegasus-like, is 
supposed to carry the luclc of the individual through the air in every 
direction wished for. This nractice has something in common with 
the ancient Hindu rite of “ ijic raising of Indra’s Banner” (/>Awq;a), • 
and it seems to be like “ the prayer-wheel,” a mystic perversion of 
one of the earlier symbols of Buddhist mythology. In the Buddhist 
scriptures there constantly occun the metaphor of “turning the Wheel 
of the Law ” with reference to Buddha’s preaching,'and this figure of 
speech seems to have suggested to the lamas, who ^ ever ready 

to symbolise trifles realistically, their materialutio 
Origin of Lack-flag, inyejjtion of the prayer-wheel, whereby eveiy 
individual may “turn the Wheel of the Law ” conveniently. lu Bke 
manner the “Airy Horse of Luck ” seems to me to have its origin in 
the Jewel-Horse of the Universal Monarch, such as Buddha was 
to have been had he cared for worldly grandeur. The Jewel-Horse 
carries its rider, Pegasus-like, through the air in whatever direction 
wished for, and thus it seems to nave become associated with the 
idea of realization of material wishes, and especially wealth and 
jewels. This horso also forms the Vahan or mrone-support of the 
mythical Dhyani Buddha named Ratna Sambhavaf or ** the Jsws^-bom 
One,” who is often represented symbolically by a jewel. And as 
evidence of this identity wo find in many of the Luny-ta flags that 
the picture of a jewel takes the place of the horse which is not figured. 
It is also notable that the mythic people of the northern ^ntinent, 
over whom presides Kuvera, or Vaisravana, the God of wealthy are 
“horse-faced.” The flags are printed ont he unglazed tough country 
paper, and are obtainable on purchase from the lamas, but no Ifima is 
necessarily needed for the actual planting of the flag and its attendant 
rites. When the Zaay-te-ilag is expended it is said to be dar^ha. 


> Oar-leho«. »rLong-itc. . 

* And tiio retire pillan of tko earlier BoddliMti offwed for imiliagc to etopii were eeUed 

Dhmii*» 2 4 
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These flags are of four sorts, 

I. The Img4a proper {vide Plate XVlll'), whidi is of almost 
- ^uare form, about 4 to 6 inches long, and contains 

in the centre the figure of a horse with the mystio 
jewel Norhi on its back. It is hungupon the ridges of the honsesand 
in the vicinity of dwelling. The printed contents of this sort of flac 
vary somewnat in the or&r in which the deified lamas are addressed 
some giving the first place to Gum-Rinpochhe, while others give it to 
Maxnusri, bnt all have the same general form, with the horse bearing 
the Norbu jewel in the centre and in the four corners the names of 
the tiger, hon, gamda, and dragon. A translation of one of these is 
here given 


Wagithteari mum / (•.«., yellow 

HaantoSTieJSS^helotusIHungl 

Avalokita’s qpell). 

Hail I to the holdir of the Dozje (or thonderbolt) t Hnng! (Ls., 
Vsjrapani’s spell). 

Hail! to Vajra*sstwa (The Diamond Sonled <me!) 

Hail! AmanAtukdnwaniiffe awahdh. 

(The abore is in Sanskrit. Here follows in Tibetan.) 

Here! Let the above mtiie ooUeotion (of deities whose qpells 

have been given) prosper.(nereis inserted file year 

of birth of the individual), and also prosper— 
the Body (f.s., to save fnm sickness), 
the (•'.«., to give viotoiy in dilatations), 
andthelfiW (t.s., to obtain all desires); 
GABT7DA of this year holder (above specified) DBAGON. 
and may Buddha’s dootrine prosper! 


It is to be noted that herein are invoked through their spells 
TheDe^WmJFiM the Rigs-iysum sigdupo or the three great ^intnal 
of l A m ai wn . protectors {de/enaores/ldei) of lamaism, vis.— 

1. Mar^fumf who conveys wisdom. 

2. Avahkiiat who saves from hell and all fears. 

3. Vq^apanit who saves from accident and all bodily injuries, 
and in addition to the above are given the spells of— 

4. Fipiw SaiwUf who purifies the soiu from sin; and 

5. Amifoytw, who confers long life. 

> SoBXAOunrwm's figure, in edditioB to btiog priated la reveried fsihioB, is sa amtilaled 
aad iadistiaet tost 1 give aaoton iUustratMO. 





PLATE XVm. 


THB Psaisns-HOBSE or LOCK 

THE LUNQ-TA FLAG. 






PRATEt ILiORi 


II. The second form is called It is of a long', narrow, 

^ oblong shape, about 8 to 10 inches in len^h. This 
Tbee fpss. j[3 tying to t^vm of trees or to 

bridges, or to sticks for planting on the tops of hills. Its text has 
generally the same arrangement as form No. I, but it wants the Imrae- 
picture in the centre. Its Tibetan portion usually closes with ** Ifay 
the entire collection (of the foregoing deitiesV prosper the power, airy 
horse, age and life of this pear holder, ana make them increase like 
the growing new moon.” 

Very poor people, who cannot afford the expense of the printed 
charms, merely write on a short slip of paper the name of the birth- 
year of the individual, and add ** May his mny-te prosper.” 

One Lung-ta for each member of a household must be planted on 
the 3rd day of every month (lunar) on the top of* any hul near at 
hand, or on the branch of a tree near a spring, or tied to the sides of 
a bridge; and on fixing the flag a etick of incense is burned. And 
a small quantity of flour, grain, flesh, and beer are offered to the earth- 
demon (sa-dag) of the hul-top by sprinkling them around, -saying 
*^8o !So ! Take! Take I ” 

III. A more expanded form of the Luck-flag is the OvaUUin 
dte-fno or Victorious banner,” which is generally of the same form as 
No. 1, but containing a much larger amount of holy texts, and also 
usually the eight glorious symbols of which the lotus forms the base 
of the print. It prospers not only Luck in wealth, but also the Life, 
Body and Power of the individual. 

IV. The Vast Luck-Charm (Plate XIX).—^This fourth form of 

_ „ , , ^ Lung-ta is nam^ “ylang-po stob fgyas,” or “That 
The Vast Luok-flag. makes vast, like the Elephant.”* It is pasted 

to the walls of the houses, or folded up and worn around the neck as 
a charm for good luck. It consists of a cross Doije in the Centre with 
a Garuda and a Peacock, the jewelled Elephant and the jewelled 
Horse, each bearing an eight-leaved lotus disc on which are inscribed 
the following Sanskrit and Tibetan texts. The other symbols are 
“ the eight glorious Symbols,” ^ already described, vide page 339; 
viz., the umbrella, golden fish, vase of Measure, lotus flower, conch 
shell, banner of victory, wheel, and the sri “ or cabalistic figure of 

an intertwined coil of rope. ^ 

And around the margin is “ the Buddhist creed ” repeated several 
times, also the letters of the alphabet^ together with the wor^ “ May 
“the fife, body, power and the * airy horse’' of the holder of this 
“charm prosper his body, speech, and wishes, and cause them to 


> Chod-pu or rbyod^pao. | * tkfft iki.rtag«>«rgyMfc 
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^Mncrease like the growing new moon; may he be possessed of all 
wealth and riches, and be guarded against all kinds of injury.’’ 

In the upper left-hand disc:—May the l\fe of tms charm- 
«holder be raised sublimely (like the flight of the garuda here re- 
“ presented). Om I sal sal hohana sal sal ye swaka / Oml 0ml sarba 
*^iata katasatakata solaya natasah ways swaha ! Oml kill kill milt mili 
kuru kuru huna huna ye swaha 1 01 May the life of this charm- 
« holder be raised on high! ” 

In the upper right-hand disc:—May the My of this charm- 
** holder be raised sublimely (like the flight of the peacock here re- 
“presented). Oml yer yer hobana yer yer ye swaha I Oml sarba 
“ Tathagata bhiri bhiri bata bata miri miri mili mili <u bata sarba gala^ 
gala shramana sarba gata-gata shramana sarba I 0! May the body 
“ of this cbarm-helder be raised on high.” 

In lower left-hand disc:—“May the power of this charm- 
“ holder bo raised sublimely (like the precious elephant hero repre- 
“ sented). Om I Mer mer hohana mer mer ye swaha ! Om sarba dhara 
^'ihara bara dhara ghi kha ye stvaha! Sarba kili kili na hah kang 
“ li sarba bhara bhara samhhara sambhara I 0! May the power and 
“wealth of this charm-holder bo increased and all the injuries be 
“ guarded against.” 

In lower right-hand circle:—“May the ‘Airy Horse’ of this 
“charm-holder be raised sublimely (with the celerity of ‘the precious 
“ horse’ here represented). Om I lam lam hobana lam lam lam swaha I 
^^Oml Safba kara kara phatl Sarbha dhuru dhuruna phat! Sarba 
“ kata kata kata na phat I Sarba kili kili na phat I Sarbha mala mala 
“ swaha I O I May tho ‘ Airy Horse ’ of the charm-holder be raised 
“ on high and guarded against all injury.” 

In the central disc over the junction of the cross Dorje is written:— 
“ Om ! neh ya rani jiwenti ye swaha I O! May this charm-holder be 
“ given the undying gift of soul everlasting (as tho adamantine cross 
“ Dorje herein pictured).” 


The WoEsnip fob the Planting of the Luck-Fulgs. 

There is a regular form of lamaic worship for the planting of the 
Luck-flags. And it is advised to W done when- 
PUg?*"***^ unhappy and down in luck through 

injury by the earth-demons, &e. It is called “ The 
great statue of Lungta,’' and is as follows:— 

First of all make a offering of lli-rab(Mt. Meru), consisting 

of three series on a cushion with a sky canopy (namkfaa) of a yellow 
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colour, above a blue one towards the east, a red one towards the 
south, a white one towards the west, and a black one iowaide iiie 
north. The canopies are to be fixed in the ends of a perfect aq[ttare 
set in the lour directions, around which are the twelve-year cycle, 
the nine ^orma^kes (^shbs) representinj; the nine Mewas, eight 
lamps representing the eight parkha, eight planets. twen^>eigfht 
constellations of stars, fiveytormas, five glttd (small balls of beaten 
fiour offered to demons as ransom), five arrows with silk streamers 
^ of the five different colours, and many more mdah rsyung- 
hu and 4phang. The above must be arranged by a practical man, 
and then the ceremony begins with the fingers in toe proper attitude 
of the twelve cycle of years, and recitation of the following in a 
raised and melodious voice 

Ky^! Eye I In the eastern horizon from where the sun rises, 
there is a region of tigers, hares, and trees. The enemy of the 
trees is the Iron which is to be found in the western horizon, and 
where the enemy, the life-cutting Mfid demon, is also to be 
** found. In that place are the demons who injure the life, body, 
“ power and the * Airy Horse.* The devil MUd who commands them 
** also lives in the occidental region: he is a white man with the heads 
of a bird and a monkey, and holds a white hawk on the rinht 
<*and a black demon-rod on the left. 01 Bird Uud monkey-headed 
((demon! Accept this ransom and call back all the injuring demons. 

** Eye ! Eye / In the southern horizon there is a region of horses, 
<< snakes and fire. The enemy of the fire is the water, which m to 
** be found in the northern horizon and where the enemy, the life- 
** catting ddiid, is also to be found. In that place are the demons who 
** injure the life, body, power and the airy horse. The Mild who 
<* commands them also lives in the northern region; he is a blue man 
** with the heads of a rat and a pig, holding water-snare on his right 
“ and a demon-king on his left. OI Rat and pig-hoaded demon! 
Accept this ransom and call back all the injuring demons. 

**EyeI Eye I In the occidental horizon there is a region of 
birds, monkeys and Iron. The enemy of the Iron is the fire which 
** is to be found in the eastern horizon, where also is the enemy, the 
“ life-cutting l^diid. In that place are the demons who injure the fife, 

«body, power and the airy horse. The MUd who commands them 
*<al 80 lives in the occidental region; he is a green man with the 
** heads of a tiger and a vulture, holding a purse of disease on his 
** right and left. 01 Tiw and volture-headea demon I Accept this 
** ransom and osU back all the injuring demons. 

**Eye! Eke/ In the northern horizon there is a region of 
** pigs, rats and water. The enemy of the water is fire which is to be 

2 A 2 
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<< found in the soutliem horison, where is the enemy, the life- 
catting 5 dt[d. In that place are the demons who injure the life, 
**body, power and the airy horse. The Mild who commands them 
“Hves in tiie northern region; he is a yellow man with heads of solid 
** gold, holding a yellow tapestry (ha-den) on his right and a demon’s 
« rope on his left. 01 Golden-headed demon 1 Accept this ransom 
and call back all the injuring demons. 

** Kyel Kye / In the boundary of the south-eastern horizon there 
** is a yellow dj^on-headed man; he is the injuring demon, to whom 
«I offer this ransom. 0 1 Dragon-headed demon I Accept this ransom 
** and call back all the injuring demons. 

**EyeI Kye/ In the boundary of the south-western horizon 
<< there is a yellow sheep-headed woman; she is the injuring de- 
«moness to whom 1 offer this jansom. Ol Sheep-headed demon! 
<< Accept this ransom and caU back itll the injuring demons. 

** Kye / Kye / In the boundary of the north-western horizon 
<<there is a yellow dog-headed man; he is the injuring demon to 
whom I oner this ransom. 01 Dog-headed demon I Accept this 
** ransom and call back all the injuring demons. 

^ ** Kye ! Kye / In the boundary of the north-eastern horizon there 
<< is a yellow bull-beaded woman; she is the injuring demoness to 
“whom I offer this ransom. 0 ! Bull-headed demoness! Accept 
** this ransom and call back all the injuring demons ! 


“ 0 ! Upset all the 
“O! 
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injuring evil spirits! 
disagreeable demons! 

demons who injure the life, body, power and 
the airy horse! 

wandering demons! 
ill-luck of bad * air^-horses’! 
bad and frightful goblins! 
unfavourable circumstances! 
openings of the sky I 
„ „ earth! 


**0I „ „ injuries of bad demons! 

*'0I Ma^ we be separated from all kinds of injuries and bo 
** favoured with the real gift, which,we earnestly seek!” 


“ * May virtue increase! ’ * Ge-ky^phel I ’ 
Glory!’ ^Tas/ti/* *SmAa!^^^ 



DBXONOLATBT. 


The magic ol lamaist Astrology is detailed in the following copter 
on Demonmatzyi as it is always associated witii the presonption of 
demon worship. 


VI.-DEMO^*OLATEY. 

Like most mountaineers, the Sikhimites and Tibetans are thorough¬ 
going demon-worshippers. In every nook, path, big tree, rock, 
spring, waterfall, ana lake there lurks a devil; hence there are 
few persons who will venture out alone after dark. Tl\o sky, 
the ground, the house, the field, the country, Imve eacn their 
special demons, and sickness is always due to malign demoniacal 
influence. 

The body also of each individual is beset by a burden of spirits 
named the ** Ago-wo-lha,” or ** the nersonal chief 
Pewonai demoni. gods,” who are in a sense the guardians of his bodv. 

These are not only worshipped by the laity, but tho lamas regularly 
invoke them in their oblations in tho ^^Ser-khyera” and *^Nd-sal” 
worship; These personal gods, some of which are of an ancestral 
nature, are fivw in number, viz.— 


1 . The Male Aneeetral god (PhO-lha). This god sits under the 

armpits. Worship of him procures long life and preserva¬ 
tion from harm. 

2. The Mother-god (mo-lha) or maternal uncle god {zhang- 

lha). It is said to obtain the latter synonym on account 
of the custom by which a child, shortly after birth,* is 
taken to the mother’s house, which usually is ^*the 
uncle’s house.” I doubt, however, this being the true 
maternal interpretation.^ The worship of this god secures 
strength. 

3. The Life god (Srog-lha), which resides over tho heart 

Instead of tl^ god is frequently enumerated the Mor-lha, 
who sits in tiie left armpit and whose worship brings 
wealth. 


t 2!liuis.l]ia ii mwUj i&teipnted *'iiiitenitl uaelt fod," but it nay alio mean 
**iiteriiM god.*' 
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4 . Tht Birthplace god (YuMha, literally **country-god”), which 

resides on the crown of the head, and whose worship 
secures donainion and fame. 

5. The Enemy god (dgra-lhah pronounced vulgarly 

rri- <. 11 . » which sits on the right shoulder. In 

enemy god.^ connection it is notable that no one 

willingly will allow any object to rest 
on his right shoulder, for the reason that it injures the 
dab-lhUy Bud no friend will familiarly lay his hand on his 
friend’s right shoulder for the same reason. 

This latter god, who is figured in ** the Wheel of Life,” vide 
page 2GC, is especially worshipped by soldiers, as he defends against 
the enemy. But he is also worshipped by all the laity once at least 
during the year for overcoming their individual enemies. Usually 
the whole village in concert celebrates this worship; the men carrying 
swords and shields, and they dance and leap about, concluding 
with a^^reat shout of victory.^ 

In ^tuidition to these so-called “personal gods” proper are the good 
and bad spirits already mentioneef, in connection with “the Wheel 
of Life,” who sit on the individual’s shoulders and prompt him to good 
and evil deeds respectively, and leave him only on his arrival before 
the Great Judge of the dead. These are practically identical with the 
good and evil genius of the Romans—the Genium Album et Nigrum 
of Horace.* 

Those demons which are worshipped when the individual is happy 
and in health are called “the pleasing sinrits;” but 
to Season.^ according jjg worshipped in sickness or other 

affliction. Kach class of spirits or “gods” has a 
poiiicular season for worship. Thus; — 

The Earth gods (sa-gzhi mi-iig-gi-//m) arc worshipped in the 
spring. 

The Ancestral gods (smra zhang chhung-gi-lha) are worshipped 
in the summer season. 

The “ Three Upper Gods” («tod-sum pau-lha) in the autumn. 


' !nie itoiy of Ilia acqniriog from the sea the banner of Tictory is suggestive of 
Judra's rictonous bannert also procured from the sce.’^Brihat Satiaita, translated by 
i>r. Xeni, J. Xty.As. Socjf. (new series), TI, page 44. 

’ fforat. 2. £j>ut. 
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Tht Royal Anmior of the Sikkim King —the divine Minyak King 
(itong mi-nyag-gi-lha) in the winter.^ 


“The Country gods” or Yid-lha of Sikliim are, like the analogous 
, l^ciiates of tlic Romans, innuiuorable, but the chief 

Country s. inountain-goil Kang-chhen-dsu-nga (Anr/. 

Kancliinjingna), who is of a mild, inactive dis])osition, and styled'a 

“ I’rotceh^r of religion,” and his subordinr.’^c Yab- 
OcTiL" *** Z-dud, or “the lilack Father Devil.” This latter is 

of an actively malignant disposition, and rides on 
the south wind. Ilis especial shrine is in the Tista valley near Sivok, 
where he is worshipj)cd with bloody .sacrifice, llis respectful name as 
given by Lhatsiin Clihembo, who composed for both him and Kang- 
ehhen-dso nga special niaiiuals of service, is “ma-7>/gon /cham-bras.” 
And for him is prescribed actual sacrifice of life: a black ox is to be 
killed, and the entrails, brain, lioart, &c., of it are ordered to be set 
upon the skinned hide, while the flesh is consumed by the votaries. 
For very poor people the sacrifice of a cock, as with the ancient Greeks 
to the destructive Nox and his counterpart Erebus, is consideriHl sufii- 
ciont.'’ The oficring of the sacrifice is in the nature of a bargain, 
and is indeed actually termed such, viz. “ ngii-lcn,” the demon being 
asked to aceept th'' offering of ficsli, &;e., and in return for this gift 
not to trouble the donors. 

In Kang-chhen-dso-nga’s worship also flesh meat needs to be given. 

And although the flcsli of cows ainl other cattle is 
iiow offered on such occasions, tliere is a tradition 

most acceptable flesh was the human llcsh of “the infidel destroyers of 
the religion.” Kang-chhon-dsb-nga v/as never the tutor of Sakya Muni, 
as has been all(?gcd—he is only a zhi-dak demon. Kang-chhen-dsb-nga’s 
personality has already been referred to.'* One of his titles is “Head 
Tiger,” as eacli of the five peaks is believed to be crowned by an 
animal—the liighest j)oak by a tiger, and the other peaks by a lion, 
elephant, horse, and vl fjaruda —a bird like the fabled “roc.”* 

In every village there is a recognized z/ii-dak^’ or “ Foundation- 
owner demon,” wlio is ordinarily either a “ black devil ” (^dud), a 


' Tbo Sikliim King is clcscoiuloil from the Mi-nyak dynasty of Kliani in Eastern Tibot— 
a dynasty wliicU once hold sway over Western Oliina, and regarded as somi-dirinc liy tl,e 
Tibetans. It is aaid to have been founded by a son of 'I'Jii-srong-de-tsan, tbo Tibetan Jtiug 
who was associated with J’adma-Sanibliavn in the fonndntioii of Liimiiisni. 

’ Most Sikliiinites before sowing a field sacriiicc a cock to the demons. 

* l^irfc page 263. 

♦ Vide also page 312. 

» yahi-idng, literally “ foundation-owner." 
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red devil (tsau) or a Naga (Mu), or some other form as detailed 
below.^ 

The zhi-dttk demons of the monasteries and temples are always tsen 
(tsan) or red demons, v^ho usually are the spirits of 
® deceased novices or ill-natured lamas. And they 

The red demons. are especially worshipped with bloody sacrifice and 
red coloured substances 


“ Rowan tree and red threid. 

Gars the witches tyne their speid.” 

The Pemiongchi tsin is named Da-toa senge (zla-ba sengzo) or “the 
Moon Lion.” The Yangong Gompa tsen is named Lha tsen-pa or “ the 
Tsdu god.” The Darjeeling ise'n is named Chho-Icg nam-ggal or “the 
Victorious good religion.” Tho shrine of this latter is on Observatory 
Hill, and it is worshipped under the name of Maliakala by tho 
professing Hindu hilhnen with the same bloody rites as the Bhotiyas 
and Lepchas. For the worship of each of the Monastery or Temple 
tsdns there exist special manuals of ritual. 

It is to the shi-dak that travellers offer a rag torn from their clothes 
and tied to a stick on gaining the summit of a hill or 
The owner-demons pass. While iilaiitiiig this offering on tho cairn, 
o ruyisnu passes. jg called “ the traveller in a meek 

voice colls the demon by uttering the mystic “ ki-ki! kt-kt!^"* then he 
adds so-so ! so-sol''* which means presentation or “ offering.”^ Then 
he exclaims in a loud triumphant strain Lhd-gyal-o ! Lhd-gyal-o V' 
“God has won ! God has won! ” 

Exorcising of devils in cases of sickness and misfortune is done 
by tho regular devil-dancers—“ Pa-wo”and“Nyen- 
Nccromauc•y!^ ^ ” jorma,” and oracular deliverances arc most exten¬ 
sively made by the professional Iha-pa^ of whom 


‘ It’a man's sins are insuilicieut to procure rebirth even in the hells, he is reborn as a 
zhi-dak—say the Sikhim L<tmas. The zlii-dak may be one or other of the eight classes, riz.— 

(1) “ lha ” or “ spirits ” (all male) of a white colour and a fairly good disposition; 
but they must suffer many indignities in order to procure a higher rebirth. 

(2) ‘‘^lu,’’ or JSagas, mostly green in colour and frequeuting lakes or springs. 

(3) /^nad-sbyan, or “disease-givers,” arc also red in colour. 

(4) 2)dud (or black devils). All arc male and aro extremely wicked. They arc the 
spirits of those who opposed in life tho true religion. They cat flesh and are 
not to bo appeased without a pig -tho most luscious morsel to a hillman’s palate. 
Their wives are called ^dud-mo. 

(5) " tsan." or red demons (all male). They arc usually the spirits of deceased novices, 

and are therefore especially associated with Gompas. 

(6) “rgyal-po,” or “Victors,” are white in colour, and are spirits of kings and 
deceased lamas who fail to reach Nirvana. 

(7) “ma-mo ” arc all female, and black in colour. It includes Mah'sor rgyal ma, 
called also Mahdrdni, or “ the Great Queen,” the disease-producing form of 
the Hindu Durga. 

(8) “ yzali ” or “ planets Rabnla, &c. 

’ This esclaiuation ysol-gsol may also mean “ worship ” or “ entreaty.” 



LOCAL GODS. 




TLc Lumas and devil* 
vtorsiiip. 


I have not space to speak here. I can only give here a few of the 
more conspicuous instances of orthodox lamaic devil-worship. 

The portending machinations of most of the devils are only to 
be foreseen, discerned, and co'mteracted by the 
lamas, who especially lay themselves out for tiiis 
sort of work and provide certain remedies for the 

{ mcification or coercion of the demons of the air, the earth, the locality, 
louse, the death-demon, &c. 

Indeed, the liimas are the prescribers of most of the deuion- 
Lfimas are the pro- Worship, and dclivo their chief means of livelihood 
Bcriberi of the devil* from tlioir conduct of this demon-worsliip, rendered 
tvorship. account of, and at the expense of, tho laity, 

who offer it on the especial recommendation of tho liimas thcniselves. 
A few of tho most intelligent of the lamas bocomo Tsi-pa ’ liimas 
or astrologers. And all the laity have been led to understand that 
it is absolutely necessary for each individual to have recourse to 
the Tsi'pa Ifinia on each of the three great epochs of life, viz., birth, 
marriage, and death; and also at the beginning of each year to havo 
a forecast of tho year’s ill-fortune and its remedies drawn out for 
them.® The astrologer-liimas therefore havo a constant stream of 
persons flocking to them for prescriptions as to \vhat deities f .id 
demons require appeasing and the remedies necessary to neutralize 
these portending evils. 

The nature of these prescriptions of worship will best be illu.stratod 
Tho prescriptions ^ Concrete example. But to render this intclligiblo 
are imsed on Chinese it is nccessary to rcfci*, first of all, to thc clirono- 
astroioRjr. logical nomenclature current in Sikhim and Tibet. 

Tiio Tibetan system of reckoning time is by the twelve-year ami 
slxty-vcar cyclos of Jupitci’. The twelve-year cycle 
Chinese system of is used for short periods, and tho particular year, as 
chronology. in the Chinese stylo, bears the name of one or other 

of the following twelve animals:— 


1. Mouse. 

2. Ox. 

3. Tiger. 

4. Bare. 


5. Dragon, 

6. Serpent. 

7. Horse. 

8. Sheep. 


9. Monkey. 

10. Bird. 

11. Dog. 

12. Hog. 


And in the case of the sixty-year cycle these animals are combined 
with the five elements, viz.—1. Wood {shing)^ 2. Fire (w«), 3. Earth 
(m), 4. Iron (ehak)^ and 5. Water (chhu ); and each element is given 


> rtsi«*pA-~tho Chebtt of Hooker'» Himalayan Jours. 

’ The horoscope for birth is oamed tkyej.rtsis, that tot the whole life is tshe*rabs las Hais. 
The annual horoscope is shag-rtais, that for marriage is pag-rtsis, and for death ^sliia- 
rtsis. 
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a pair of animals, the first being considered a male and the second a 
female. I append as a footnote* a detailed list of the years of the 
current cycle as an illustration and for reference in regard to the 
horoscopes which I will translate presently. 

It is by giving a realistic meaning to these several animals and 
elements, after which the years are named, that the lama astrologers 
arrive at their endless variety of combinations of attraction and 

repulsion in regard to their casting of horos- 
naUnalsf^*^^ copes and their prescriptions of the requisite 

worship and offerings necessary to counteract 


‘The TinETAN Chhonoiogical Table hero given differs from that of Schlagintwcit 
{op. cit., j). 282) in making the initial year of the current sixty-year cvclo, viz., the fifteenth 
Jitfiiinif/, coincide with the year 1807 A.L)., os this is alleged by tlie learned Tsi^a Luma of 
Larjocring to bo the true epoch, and not the year 1880 as given by Schlagintwcit. 




Tibetax Eba. 




! 

A.D. 

Cycle 

Cyclical 

Year-name. 


Ko. 

year. 

J858 

XIV 

62 

1 

Earth-Horse. 

1859 

if 

53 

„ -Sheep. 

1860 


64 

Iron-Ape. 

1861 


65 

„ -Bird. 

1862 


66 

Water-Dog. i 

1863 

If 

67 

„ -Hog. 

1864 


68 

Wool-Mouse. 

1866 


59 

•> -Ox. j 

18G6 

ft 

60 

Fire-Tiger. 1 

1867 

XV 

1 

„ -Hare. 

1868 

1869 

1870 

»f 

if 


Earth-Drsgon. 

„ -Serpent. 

Iron-Horse. 

1871 

If 

5 

„ -Siieep. 

1872 

f $ 

6 

Water-A pc. 

1873 


7 

„ -Bird. i 

1874 

tf 

8 

Wood-Dog. : 

1876 


9 

„ -Hog. j 

1876 

If 

10 

Fire-Mouse. i 

1877 

It 

11 

-Ox. ! 

1878 

If 

12 

Earth-Tiger. 

1870 

tf 

13 

„ -Hare. 

1880 

If 

14 

Iron-Dragon. 

1881 


16 

„ -Serpent. 

Water-Horse. 

1882 

•f 

16 

1883 


17 

„ -Sheep. ' 

1884 

If 

18 

Wood-Ape. 

1886 

•I 

19 

„ -Bird. 

18SS 

•8 

20 

Fire-Dog. 

1887 

If 

21 

•t -Hog. 
Earth-Mouse. 

1888 

•f 

22 

1889 

•8 

23 

„ -Ox. 


Tibetait Eba. 


Cycle j Cj’clical 
J»o. year. 


1890 

1891 

1892 
18S)3 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 
19(0 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 
190G 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 
1020 
1921 


Year-name. 


Iron-Tiger. 

„ -Haro. 
Water-Dragon. 

„ -Serpent. 
Wood-Horse. 

„ -Sheep. 
Fire-Ape. 

„ -Bifd. 

Earth-Dog. 

„ -Hog. 
Iron-Monse. 

„ -Ox. 
Water-Tiger. 
-Hare. 

Wood-Dragon. 

„ -Serpent. 
Fire-Horse. 

-Sheep. 

Earth-Ape. 

.. -Bird. 
Iron-Dog. 

, .. -Hog. 

I Wator-Monse. 

n -Ox. 

Wood-Tiger. 

It -Hare. 
Fire-Dragon. 

I, -Semnt. 
Earth-Hone. 

„ -Sheep. 
Iron-Ape. 

I, •Bird. 
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the evils thus brought to light. 'I'he animals are more or less anta* 
gonistic to each otner, and their most unlucky combinations ore as 
follows :— 

Mouse and Horse. 

Ox and Sheep. 

Tiger and Monkey. 

Hnro and Bird. 

Dragon and Dog. 

Serpent and Hog. 

But it is with the five elements that the degrees of affinitjjr and 

are most fully defined, according to 
certain more or less obvious inter-relations of the 
elements. The recognised degrees of relationship 
are (1) mother or greatest affection, (2; son or neutrality, (3) friend or 
mediocre affection, and (4) enemy or repulsion. The relationships of 
the elements are thus stated to bo the following:— 

MATEUyAL 

Wood’s mother is Water (for wood cannot grow without water). 
Water’s is Iron (for water-channels for irrigation cannot 

be made, and therefore water cannot come, 
without iron). 

Iron’s is Earth (for earth is the matrix in which iron is 

found). 

Earth’s „ is Firo (for earth is the ash-product of fire). 

Fire’s is Wood yor without wood (carbon) fire is not]. 

FILIAL 

Wood’s 
Fire’s 
Earth’s 
Iron’s 
Water’s 

SOSTILE:— 

Wood’s enemy is Iron (as iron instruments cut down wood). 
Iron’s „ is Fire (as fire melts iron and alters its shape). 
Fire’s „ is Water (as water extinguishes fire). 

Water’s ^ is Earth (as earth hems in water). 

Earth’s- y, is Wood (as wood grows at the expense of and 

impoverishes earth). 


IS Fire 
is Earth 
is Iron 
is Water 
is Wood 


^ This is merely a reverse way of pre¬ 
senting the above details. 
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AMICABLE 

Wood’s friend (benefactor) is Earth (as it cannot g’row without 

earth). 

Water’s „ is Fire (as it heats water for cook- 

ing). 

Fire’s „ „ is Iron (as it absorbs heat and thus 

assists the continuance of fire). 

Iron’s „ is Wood (as it supplies the handle 

to iron weapons and is its non¬ 
conductor). 

Each of the various kinds of horoscopes^ takes into account the 
conflict or otherwise of the elemental and astral 
thfhoroscop° influences which were in authority at the time of 

the person’s birth, as compared with the existing 
influences operative at the times consulted. The ordinary horoscope 
is usually arranged under the following six heads, viz.-~ 

1. The year of birth of the individual in its auspicious or 

inauspicious bearings. 

2. His Parkha (in Chinese jfah-kwah^^)^ one or other of the 

eight celestial figures. 

3. His Log-men or “ Reversed calculation ” of age. This is 

evidently introduced in order to afford a further variety 
of conflicts—see note, page 363. 

4. “ The Seizing-Rope of the Sky.”—This seems to refer to a 

popular idea of ultimate ascent to the celestial regions by 
means of an invisible rope. 

5. The Earth-dagger.—This is an invisible dagger, and is for 

the individual the emblem of stability and safety so long 
as it is reported to be fixed firmly in the earth. 

6. The Mewa or “ blots.”—One or other of the nine geomautic 

figures, evidently of Chinese origin. 

And each of these several heads is separately considered in detail 
with reference to its conflicts in regard to— 

(а) the life or “ srog ”—pronounced gok ; 

(б) the body or liis ; 

(c) the power orcapability, “dhang-thang”—pronounced ^^tmng- 

thangf* 

(d) the luck (‘‘ w'ind horse”) or “rlung-rta”—pronounced 

(e) the intelligence or Ma. 

' Tie horoscope for birth is named akyee-rteis. that for the whole life i» tahe-rabs laa Hais. 
The anuuai horoscope is akag-rtsis. that for marriage is pag-rUia, and for death oihiu- 
rttia. ’ 
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The particular Parkha and Mewa for the several times are found 
by reference to the almanac; but the other details are elicited by 
divers calculations made upon the astrologer’s board, and in consulta¬ 
tion with the various manuals on the subject. 

The astrologer’s board consists of a large napkin on which are 
, drawn squares and the other necessary geomantic 
board! figures, all in a definite and convenient relation to 

each other. This napkin is spread on a table, and 
the calculations are made with coloured buttons as counters which are 
kept in a bag—the several elements having each a recognized colour: 
thus wood is greeny fire is redy earth is yellotOy iron is white, and water is 
blue. These counters are placed on the coloured squares as in a chess 
board, and are moved according to rule, either transversely from right 
to left or vice vena, or longitudinally over the requisite number of squares j 
and in addition arc kept handy a heap of numerous small white and 
black counters to register the total results. In the top row of the 
board arc the 60 squares of the 60-year cycle, all named and in the 
proper colour of their elements. And the succeeding rows of squares 
are those of the sok, liis, wang-thang, lungta, and 51a series, each with 
its appropriate succession of coloured elements. The other divisions 
relate to the Parkhas and Mcwas. 


The calculations are made according to rule backwands or 
1 1 • forwards a certain number of years in the row of 
T e ca cuiations. 00-year cycle squares, and the secondary results 

come out of the vertical columns of the sok, liis, &c., series according 
to the conflict of their respective elements as therein found; the results 
being noted by white or black seeds or buttons, which have the follow¬ 
ing values:— 

The seven recognized degrees of affinity or repulsion are 
expressed in the astrological accounts by the fol- 
of lowing signs of circles and crosses, and during the 

ofrciatonship. calculation the circles are represented by white 

buttons and the crosses by black buttons or seeds:— 


When the conflict of the elements comes out— Mother, i.e., the best degree 
Ditto ditto Friend, i.e., the better „ 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


I Water +Water I i.e., a harmleu mix- 
I, Earth + Earth j ture ^ goad, 
Son, i.e., neutral 

' Wood + Wood i.e.. untniteihilitg 
Fire + Fire > oppoeition 
Iron -f- Iron j ^ bad 
Enemg, i.e., mrte 
deadly hate, i.e., loorat 


es OOO 
= OO 

= o 
b: ox 


E3 X 

XX 
= XX X 


For example, water meeting iron, i.e., its mother^' is the very best and 
ss OOO, and the same would be true of fire meeting wood. But 
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wood meeting earth would = friend and therefore = oo; but should 
earth meet wood, then it would be “ enemy and therefore = X X ; and 
water meeting wood = “ neutrality ” or o X. While fire meeting watei 
= “ deadly and therefore = X X X. Then the average of the 
total is teken as tlic average result of the conflict. And the several 
remedies necessary to avoid each and all of the calamities thus fore¬ 
told are specified categorically in tho astrologer’s books. 

With this explanation 1 now give here a sample copy of the 
I>r«cripti.nf<.r,r.r. presoription of worship, demomMal and otho^re, 
•hip on account of for oiie family for one year s ilMuck, in which the 
One Year’s ill-luck, prescribed woiship is italicised. I have added in 
nnua oroicopo. foot-notcs soDie further explanations which may be 
consulted by those interested in knowing in more detail the methods 
by which tho lama-astrologer makes his calculations. 


“ The MISFORTUNE A CCO UNT of the Family of _ for 

The EARTH-MOUSE YEAR (i.e., 1888 A.D.) 

Salutation to Manju SriH 

A.— For the Father of the family. 

I. — Accordiny to the ijiutii conflict— 

This male, agfnl 20 years, being born in the Watcr-llog 3 ’oar, that 
year conflicts with the Earth-Mouse year (the present year) as 
follows:— 

sro/r or life = 0 , or yoodr 

Ins or body = oo, or better.^ 

wany thang or power = XX, or tvorse. 

Inng-ta or w’iiid-liorsc = 000 , or best, 
ia or intelligence = X, or bud. 


> The roclhisat MonjiDiri is the presiding dmuitj of the astrologers, and he is always 
.inToked at the head of nstrolugic preseriptiuns. 

* The year of his birth being the Water-Hog gives, according to the astrologic tabic, Water 
as the troff for that year, and the present ^ear being tho Karth-Mouse year its sroj accurdiug 
to the table, is also Water. Therefore ater meeting Water =; O, i.e., good." 

* The //fe of these two years are found by the tabic to gire the eleiiieuts respectively of 
Water and Fire. ThereforeW vtcr meeting its friend Fire = OO or ** better," t.r., good of the 
second degree. 
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“ 1. As modified hy ‘ ParAAa.’—Hig ParJeha for the year is Khon, 
which gives the Earth-Sheep year and the following 
confliot. 

Hfe = worse, 

body = better, 

power = worse than bad. 
wind-horse = bad. 
intelligence = worse. 

2. As modified by ^Reversed Age Calculation.' —This gives a 

‘good’ result,’ therefore = o. 

3. As modified by * The Seizing-Rope of the Sky.' —This gives 

a ‘good’ result,® therefore = o. [If it wore bad, 
^Nafngo' is prescribed ‘to close the door of the sky’ 
(spirits).]’ 

4. As modified by ‘ The Earth dagger,' —This gives a medium 

average. [If it were bad would have to do ‘ Sa-go ’ 
or closure of the door of the earth (spirits).]* 

The Summary of the year’s conflict as to birth together with its 
prescribed remedies are therefore :— 

‘Life’ has black in excess; therefore to procure long life have 
read very much the ‘ Tshe-do' and Tshe zung or The Sutra 
and Dharanis for Long Life. 

‘ Body ’ has white in excess; therefore the body will be free from 
sickness {i.e.^ only as regards this one head of calcula¬ 
tion). 


> This Log-men or " Reversed 4 dovrnwards" is a more abstruse calculation according to 
the saying:— 

“ skyes-pa pu-yi stag thog na« lo grangs tbur, 

•' bad-med ma.yi spreUthog nas lo grangs gyen.” 

For males—the sons of elements— begin from Tiger and count age downmards. 

For/e males—the molAers—hegia from A/>e and count ago upwards. 

Thns the birth year of this indiridual being Water-Hog, and he being a male, and the son 
of Wntex being WWl, gives us for hia Log-men the Wood-Tiger year (which = 1864 A.D.) 
And as he is a male, on counting downwards from the Wood-Tiger the number of years of his age 
(i.«. 26), we get the year Earth-Hare (i.c., 1879 A.D.). And according to the Log-men Manual, 
the Barth-Hare year is " Abyor-pa, " or RicAes, which is given the value of “ good,” t«.= O. 

> This is calculated on the srog of the Lug-men year, minus dve years. In. this case we 
have seen the Log-men year is the Earth-Hare year. Counting back to the fifth year gives the 
Wood-Hog, which has as its aroy the element water, aud the .«ro 0 of the present 1888 A.D. 
year, via., Earth-Mouse, being also Water, therefore = O or good for the ” sky-seising Rope.” 

* Vide page 87S. 

* Vide page 871. 

2 B 
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“‘Power* has black in excess; therefore food will be scanty: 

therefore crops will suffer, and cattle will die or be 
lost. 

For this— 

(a) have read very much ‘Yang-gug* or the 
Luck-Bestowing and ‘ Nor-zang ’ {the 
Best Wealth); 

(h) offer Torma or holy food; 

(c) also give food and sweets to monks and 
children, 

‘ Luck ’ has black in excess; therefore be careful not to provoke 
a law suit cr go on a long journey. 

For this— 

(a) do ‘ Du-kar * 100 times ; 

{h)plant as many ^ Lting-ta^ flags ^ as years of 
your age; 

(c) offer in the temple 13 lamps with incense^ ^c.; 
{d) have read the hnDo-mang ’ very much; 

(e) make an image of yourself {of cooked barley 
or rice) and throw it towards your enemy ; 
(/) also make an earthen chaitya, 

‘Intelligence* has black in excess; therefore have read iJut 
‘ La-guk * or worship for recalling the intelligence, 

II, —According to Parkha — 

His parkha for the year being ‘ khon' he cannot during tho year 
excavate earth or remove stones. The Nagas and the Eaith-ownino- 
demons are opposed to him. He is especially liable to the diseases ol 
stiffened joints and skin disorders. In the second month he is 
especially subject to danger. The N. and E. and S, directions are 
bad for him ; he must not go there. For removing these evils (a) have 
read the ‘ QyHong-ha ’ and (j) do the worship of ‘ Gya-zhi-tong * [ = ‘The 
400,* i.e., 100 torma or holy cakes, 100 lamps and 100 rice and 100 
water offerings'] and (c) offer a lamp daily in worship, 

III, — According to Mewa— 

His mewa is (= the 7 reds); therefore the Tsen and 

Gyalpo demons give trouble. Dreams will be bad. The gods are 


' Vide ante, page S48i 
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** displeased. Head, Liver, and Heart will give pain, and Bods will 
“ ensue. To prevent these evils— 

(а) make a ^ Teen mdoa ’ and a * Ot/al mdoa ’ {Thia ia ammhai 

like the 8a-g6^ hut without the RawHa head) ; 

(б) The favourite gods and guardiana (arung-ma) of individual: Vo 

their worahip energetically; and 
(c) ranaom a aheep from the hutchera. 


B.—For the Wipe. 


According to Birth conflict-- 

This female born in Iron-Monkey year (i.s., 29 years ago). That 
year compared with the Earth-Mouse year 1888 A.D.) gives 


sok 

lii 

wang-thang 

lungta 

la 


= O X 
= O X 
= ooo 
= X 
= O X 


1 . Aa modified hy her Parkha, which is Xt— 


sok «■: X X 

Itt = o o 

wang-thang = X X 

lungta = O 

la = X X 

2. Aa modified hy * Revered Age Calculation * = X 

3. Aa modified hy ‘ The Sky-rope * = o X 

4. Aa modified hy * The Earth-dagger ’ = o o o 


The Total of the year’s conflict is therefore:— 

Sok and Lii are had like No. 1, and must be treated accord¬ 
ingly in addition to No. 1. 

Lua and Wang-thang are good. 

Lungta is neutral; therefore the good people will be kind to 
you; and the bad people will trouble ; therefore it is 
necessary to do very much * Mikha fa 4okf literally to drive 
away acandal (literally = mm’s mouth). 

The Sky-aeiaing Rope is interrupted (t.s. cutl; therefore—: 

(1) do very much * U-gyedf and * aer-khyem ’ (or oblation of wine 
to the gods) I 

{2)prq>are a *nam-gd^ to eloae breach in the aky-eonneetion. 


' Fi<l0pag»868. 
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The conjunction of her year (Monkey with Mouse) is not good; 
therefore she cannot journey far. And if she does any business she 
will suffer; therefore have read < Tdshi Uig-pa^ 

II, — According to Paskha— 

The Parkha being Zt, she must not try to build or repair a house 
or allow any marriage in her house or spill any water on the hearth. 
The devihspirit of a dead person is offended with her. Headache and 
eyeache will occur ; therefore— 

(a) do not look at fresh flesh meat or blood ; 
in the 8th month will be especially bad ; 

(c) must not go W. or N.W.; 

(d) have read the * Du-mang * and ‘ Gge-tong ; ’ 

\e) be careful not to provoke quarrels. 

III, — Aecordmg to Mewa— 

Her Mewa is ^ eome thing therefore will occur sudden domestic 
quarrels of ^reat seriousness, lying reports of in6delity, also grief 
among relatives, and dropsy. To prevent these do— 

(a) Gya chi (i.e., 100 lamps^ 100 rice^ 100 water^ and 100 torma), 

(b) La-tor^ or offering of cake to the Ndgas and Dug-kar (= 

white umbrella god with 1,000 heads). 

(/;) Alto ransom a goat. 


C.— For the Daughter, aged 7. 


J .—According to Birth conflict— 

This female, bom in the Water-Horse year, 7 years ago. 
year conflicted with the Earth-Mouse year as follows :— 

Bok = X X 

lii = o X 

wang-thang = X X 

lungta = o o 

la = X X 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


As modified by her * Parkha,^ which is zin. Its— 


sok 

lu 


wang-thang 

lungta 


At modified by her * Reversed Age Calculation^ 
At per * Sky^rope* 

At per * The Earth dagger'* 


= 000 
= 000 
= O X 
= X X 
= 000 

= o 
= O X 
= O X 


That 
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<<The Total of the year’s conflict therefore is— 

Sokf Li, Lii, and Lung-ta are good of 2nd degree, Wang-thang is 
bad ; therefore do as for h<}r father No, 1, ahove noted, 

‘ Sky-seizing Rope’ and ‘ Earth-dagger’ are neutral. For evil Sky¬ 
seizing Rope, have read the Sutra ‘ Nam-mkha-i anying-mi mdo,^ 

And for Earth-dagger have read ‘ 8a-yi snying-po-t mdoy 
and repeat as frequently as years of age^ i.e., 7 times. 

The conjunction of her birth year, the Horse, with that of the 
present year, the Mouse, is very bad, as these two are enemies j for this 
have read rgya nag sky zlong-gangmang. 

II, —According to Paekha— 

Her Parkha is zia. Be careful not to break a twig or demolish any 
tree sacred to the Nagas or other deities (ynyan), and don’t handle 
a carpenter’s tool for the same reason. In 2hd month when buds 
come out, it is somewhat bad for you, as the Nagas are then pre¬ 
eminent. The West and N.W. directions are bad and have to bo 
avoided. For these evils have read the * Do-mang,^ 

III, -—According to Mewa— 

Her Mewa is like her father's (iVb. 1), and therefore do accordingly, 

D.—For the Son, aged 5. 

I,—According to Birth conflict-— 

This male (son), born in the Wood-Ape year, 5 years ago. 
That year comparea with the Earth-Mouse year gives— 

sok = o X 
lii = o o 
w. = o o 
1. = X 
la = o X 

1. As modified by his * Parkha^' which is kham. Its— 

sok = o X 


lii = o 
w. = o o o 

1. = o o o 

la = o o o 

2. As per * Bsversed Age Calculation ’ = X 

3. As per ‘ Sky-rope ’ = O O 

4. As per ‘ Earth-dagger * s= x X 


2 B 2 
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“ The Total of the year’s conflict therefore is— 

Lii, Wang-thang, and Lung-ta are good. 

La and Sok are neutral or middling. 

The Sky-rope is not hrohen^ and therefore good. 

The Earth-dagger is withdrawn, and therefore bad. 

For the latter— 

(a) make m many clay Chaityas as possible ; 

S the tornia-cake of the earth-goddess {Sa-yi-lha-mo) ; and 
give also torma-cake to the Lu i^Naga). 

II, — According to ‘ Parkha ’— 

His parkha being khaniy don’t go to a large river, and to pools and 
other waters reputed to be the abode of water-spirits. Don’t stir or 
disturb the water. Don’t go out at night. Don’t eat fish. The isen 
kind of Nagas are ill disposed to you. These spirits are especially 
malevolent to you in the 6ili month; therefore be careful. Don’t go 
in a S.W. and N.E. direction. Have read (1) kin hbiim and (2) Ser-hod 
dampa hdon. 

III. — According to Mewa— 

This Mewa is ku-mar (or ‘ the red 9 ’). The Mamo and Ts4n are ill 
disposed to you. 

For these two— 

(a) make ‘ de-gnyis kyi vidos gtongj which is like the Sa-go and 
‘ Sky-door ’ with threads and masts, and 
(A) have read loell ‘ gser-hod gyang skyabs,^ 


General Note on the Grand Average of the above. 

The Mewa is excessively red. It thus betokens shedding of 
blood by accident. 

Tt^erefore must make' Tsan mdos’ j 
and ‘ Alamo bloody mdos.^ » 


-go ’ mast. 


And have read as much as possible —(1) stobs po<hhe-i-gzungs^ (2) 
gzal-i yum, ( 3 ) nor-rgyun-ma-i gzitngs gang-mang sgrogsP 


The above is a fair sample of a prescription of worship to be done 
by one family on account of the current yeaPs 
The enoraons demoniacal influences. In addition to the worship 
IrowWp prescribe™.*^*® therein prescribed there also needs to be^ done 

the special worship for each individual according to 
his or her own life’s horoscope as taken at birth ; and in the 
of husband and wife, their'additional burden of new worship which 
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accrued to their life horoscope on marriage, due to the new set of 
conflicts introduced by the conjunction of their respective years and 
their noxious influences. And the actual occurrence of sickness, not* 
withstanding the execution of all this costly worship, necessitates the 
further employment of lamas, and the recourse by the more wealthy 
to a devil-danepr or to a special additional horoscope by the Tsi-pa 
lama. So that one family alone is prescribed a sufficient number of 
sacerdotal tasks to engage a couple of lamas fairly fully for several 
months of the year. To get through the prescribed reading of tlie 
several bulky scriptures within reasonable time, it is the practice to 
call in several lamas, and each at the same time reads a different book 
for the benefit of the lay individual concerned. 


The House Demon. 

His appearance is best shown by his picture given in Plate XX. 

He is called the “ Nang-lha,” * or Inside God, and is ox the nature 
. . of a Sa-dag or ** Earth-owner demon.” And as he 

IS 01 a roving disposition, occupying during the 
several seasons quite different parts of the house, his presence is a 
constant source of anxiety to the householders, as no objects can be 
deposited in the place where he has taken up his position for the time 
being; nor can it be even swept or disturbed in any way without 
incurring his deadly wrath. It is somewhat satisfactory, however, 
that all the house-gods of the country regulate their movements in a 
definite and known order. 

In the 1st and 2nd month he occupies the 

His movements, centre of the house, and is then called “ Khyim-lha* 
gel-thung.” 

In the 3rd and 4th month stands in the doorway, and is called 

“Sgo-lha-rta-yyag,” “the door-God of 
the horse and yak.” 

stands under the eaves, and is called 






)) 

}i 

}) 


5th 

6th 

7th and 8th 
9 th and 10 th 
11th and 12th 




>» 


11 


“ yngas-pa. ” 

stands at the south-west corner of the 
house. 

stands under the eaves, 
stands in the portable fire-tripod or grate, 
stands at the kitchen fireside, where a 
place is reserved for him. lie is then 
called the “ thab>lha ” or “ Kitchen God.” 


> la Chinese he is said to be named “ Zug-je.” The “ Hoase-Ood ** of the Hindus impears 
to be a totally different penonage’^mde The Brihat Naa 4 tto, liii, translated by Dr. Ecrn in 
Jo«r. Uogal At, Soe,, New series, VI, page 279 . 
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His moyements thus bear a certain relation to the season, as he is 
outside in ^e hottest weather and at the fire in the coldest. 

Formerly his moyements were somewhat different, itccording to 
the ancient tradition he used to circulate much 
oldfaAion. more extensiyely and frequently as follows:— 

In let month he dwelt on the roof for the first half of the month 

and for latter half on the floor. To repair 
the roof at such a time means the death of 
the head of the family, 
at top of stairway. The stair during this 
month cannot be mended, otherwise one of 
the family will die. 

in the granary. Cannot make any altera¬ 
tions there during this month, otherwise all 
the grain will be bewitched and spoiled, 
on toe doorway. I'hen cannot mend door¬ 
way, otherwise that member of the family 
absent on a journey will die. 
in the hand corn-mill and the water-mill. 
Then cannot mend these, otherwise all luck 
will depart. 

in any foxes’ or rats’ holes near the house. 
Then cannot interfere with these holes, 
otherwise a child will die. 
on roof. Then cannot repair, otherwise the 
husband will die. 

in the wall foundation. Then cannot 
repair, otherwise a child will die. 
up the chimney. Then must not repair, 
otherwise house will be transferred to a 


In 2nd 


In drd 


In 4th 


In fith 


In 6th 


In 7th 
In 8th 
In 9th 
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II 




In 10th 
In 11th 


In 12th 


II 


11 


II 


11 


II 


II 


II 


II 


•I 


II 


)i 


II 


II 


II 


new owner. 

in the beams or standard posts. Then can¬ 
not repair, otherwise the house will collapse, 
underneath fire-place. Then cannot re¬ 
pair, otherwise the housewife will die of 
liiccup or vomitting. 

in the stable. Then cannot repair or dis¬ 
turb it, otherwise the cattle will die or be 
lost. 

The other precautions in regard to his presence and the penalties for 
.. disturbing him are as follows:—In the 1st and 2Dd 

indicted. month when the god is in the middle of the house, 

the fire-grate must not be placed there, but in a 
corner of the house, and no dead body must be placed there. 
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When at the door no bride or bridegroom can come or pfo, nor 
any corpse. Should there, however, be no other way of exit by a 
window or otherwise, and there be urgency in the matter of the 
passage of a bride, bridegroom, or corpse, then must be made with 
wheaten dour the images of a norse and a yak, placing on each image 
respectively some skin and hair of each of these animals. Then tea 
and beer are also offered to the spirit, who is then invited to sit on 
these images. Then the door is removed from its hinges and carried 
outside, and the bride, bridegroom, or corpse is taken out or enters, 
and the door is again restored to its place. 

When at the kitchen fire. No part of the fire-place can be 
removed or mended at that time, and no corpse can go there, nor must 
any marriage then take place. And should any visitor arrive, he must 
be screened off from the fire-place by a blanket and the chhds-mge- 
kbri’’scripture read. 

* When in the verandah, there is a little trouble; only the outside 
of the house must not be whitewashed nojr repaired disturbed in 
any way. 

Should it be thought that he has been slightly offended, and 
in every case so as to err on the safe side, it is recommended that the 
worship of “spang-kong-snang-irgyad chhab-ytor-^chos, ” or ** the water 
sacrifice of th<3 8 injurers,” should be done. 


The Demohs of the Eabth. 

The local earth demons are named Sahdak or Sa-dak-po (sa-Mag-po) 
or “ Earth owners.” The most malignant are the 
art cmons. <‘^iiyan.” These infest certain trees and rocks which 
are always studiously shunned and respected, and usually daubed 
with paint in adoration. The earth demons are very numerous, but 
they are all under the authority of ‘‘ Old mother Khdnma,^^ She rides 
upon a ram, and is dressed in golden-yellow robes, and her personal 
attendant is ‘^sa-thel-ngag-po.” In her hand she holds a golden noose, 
and her face contains 80 wrinkles. 

The ceremony of Sa-gd^ so frequently referred to in the lamaic 
prescriptions, is addressed to her. It literally 

Their wo ip. means the closing of the open doors of the earth ” 
to the earth spirits, and it is very similar to the worship of the Lareu 
by tlie Romans. ^ 

In this rite is prepared the magical emblem consisting of an 
elaborate arrangement of masts and strings and a variety of mystic 
objects; most prominent ampng which is a ram*s skull with attached 
horns, which is directed downwards towards the earth. 
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Inside the ram’s skull is put some gold leaf, silver, turquoise, and 
portions of every precious object available, as well as portions of dry 
eatables, rice, wheat, pulses, &c. 

On the forehead is painted in ochre-colour^ the mystic celestial 
(Farkha) sign of Khon, and on the right jaw the sun, 
and on the left jaw the moon, and above it is adorned 
with (1) “ namka ’’ masts, i.e ., masts to which are attached 
diamond-shaped and square figures made by winding ^ 
coloured threads in geometric patterns; (2) tar-zah or pieces of silk 
rag, and (3^ tmg4st or Chinese pice (Ang. “cash”) and several wool- 
knobbed sticks of phang-khra. 

Along the base are inserted on separate slips of wood the follow¬ 
ing images, &c. 


1. A man’s picture {pho-dong). 

2. A woman’s do. {mo-dong) with a spindle in her hand. 

3. A house do. 

4. A tree do. [tam-shing (khram-shing)]. 

5. Figures of the mystic 8 Parkha and the 9 Mewa. 


The whole arrangement is now fixed to the outside of the house 
above the door; the object of these figures of a man, wife, and house is 
to deceive the demons should they still come in spite of this ofiering, 
and to mislead them into the belief that the foregoing pictures are the 
inmates of the house, so that they may wreak their wrath on these 
bits of wood and so save the real human occupants. 

Then when all is ready and fixed, the lama turns to the south-west 
and chants— 

“ O! 0! ke ! ke! Through the nine series of earths you are known as 
Old Mother Khon*ma, the mother of all the Sa-dak-po. You are the 
‘‘ guardian of the earth’s doors. The dainty things which you especi- 
“ ally desire we herewith offer, viz.^ a couch-white skull of a ram, on 
<< whose right cheek the sun is shining like burnished gold, and on the 
left cheek the moon gleams dimly like a conch-shell. The forehead 
bears the sign of Khon, and the whole is adorned with every sort of 
“silk, wool and colour and precious substances, and it is also given the 
“ spell of Khon (here the lama breathes upon it). All these good 
“ things are here offered to you, so please close the open doors of the 
“ earth to the family who here has offered you these things, and do not 
“ let your servant Sa-thel ngag-po and the rest of the earth spirits 
“ do barm to this family. By this offering let all the doors of the earth 
“ be shut. 01 01 ke/ ke! Do not let your servants injure us when 
“ wo build a house or repair this one, nor when we are engaged in 


’ Th« symbolic colour of the earth. 
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‘‘marriage matters, and let everything happen to this family according 
“ to their wishes. Do not be angry with us, but do us the favours we 
‘‘ ask. 

“ Om kharal dok P (here clap hands) 

Om khamrhil dok ! (do. do. ) 

Bennett swdhd ! ” 


The Demons of the Sky, 


The local demons of the sky are under the control of the grand¬ 
father of the three worlds—Old Father Khen*pa, 
Sky demons. snow*white hair, dressed 

in white, and riding on the white dog of the sky, and in his hand he 
carries a crystal wand. He is the owner of the sky. 

The ceremony called nam-go^ or “ the closing of the doors of the 
sky,” so frequently prescribed by the lamas, 
Tlieir wors) up. addressed to him. An arrangement of masts, 

threads, images, &c., exactly similar to that used in the above-noted 
ea-go ceremony, is constructed, the only difference being that in this 
case a dog’s skull is used (the Dog was especially associated with the 
analogous Lares worship of the Romans, vide foot-note®), and it is di¬ 
rected upwards, pointing to the sky; and the sign of 
the parkha painted on the forehead is that of Khen^ 
and is in blue colours. And the ceremony is the 
same except in its introduction and in the name of 
the chief servants:— 



“0! 0! we turn towards the Western sun, to the celestial mansion 
where the sky is of turquoise, to the grandfather of the three worlds— 
“ Old Khen-pa, the owner of the sky. Pray cause your servant, the 
“ white Nam-tel, to work for our benefit, and send the gireat planet 
“ Pemba (Saturn) as a friendly messenger, &c. &c.” 


Phevention from injury by the Eight Classes (op Demons). 

Om-ma-ti ! The moans of preventing the injuries of the eight 
classes (of demons). 


‘ The meaning of the “ doh " is " let all erils be annihilated !" 

’ The images of men and vomen made of wool were hung in the streets, and so many 
balls made of wool as there were serrants in the family, and so many complete images as there 
were children ajmd Lit, Oyr), The meaning of which custom was this: These feasts 

were dedicated to the Lares, who w'ere esteemed iafernal gods; the people desiring hereby 
that these gods w'ould be contented with these woollen images and spare the persons repre¬ 
sented by them. These Lares sometimes were clothed in the skins of dogt (Plutarch. i» Proh.) 
and were sometimes fashioned in the shape of dogs (Plautuf), whence that oseatore was con* 
secrated to them."—TcoA-e's Pantheon^ page 280 . 
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First of all prepare offerings of blood, milk, curdled milk, tea, 
- . buer, and clean water, which must be arranged 

e 0 enngs. properly, and the manirat or spells of ** The Vast 
Sky-like Treasury” or wn-a hung-bc^ra-sparnahkam must be repeated. 
Then chant:— 


beg you 0 I all guardians and evil spirits (of the under-noted 
“ places) to attend to this invitation, vit,y the dwellers 
e nyer. ^ extending ocean of the Upper-Ngari 

khorsum («tdd-mngah-ri-«kor^sum), the Intermediate, Central Weat- 
‘<em~tho four divisions of Tibet (bar-dbus ^tsang-ru-i^zhi), Amdo 
Kham and Gango of Eastern Tibet and Bhotan (smad-mdo-kbams* 
“sgang drug),^ India (the white plain), China (the black plain), Li-bal • 
‘ Mongolia (the y^ellow plain), Upper and Lower Turkistan, and all the 
kingdom of this continent (Ajsai^u-yling), the other three great con- 
‘‘tinents and the eight islands (vide Chart of Lamaic Universe, page 
320), and also the spirits of all retired nooks, deserts, rocky places, 
caves, cemetery, fire-hearths, fortresses, streams, oceans, ponds, fuun- 
** tains, forests, roads, empty and uninhabited places, farms and other 
“ important places; and also those who always attend the congregation 
of priests, parties of women, festivals of births, singing parties and 
** the learners of arts, and also all the dwellers from the highest to the 
** lowest regions of hell. 

** I beg you, O! ye guardians of the different kinds of rgyiid, to 
attend this invitation. 

“ I beg you, 0! Pho-hla, mo-lha, zhang-Iha, srog-lha, and yul-lha, 
to attend this invitation. 

“ I beg you, 0! dgra-lha of noble and ancient generations, to 
attend this invitation. 

** I beg you, 01 all ye gods of the white party who give refuge, to 
** attend this invitation. 

I beg you, 0 ! all ye demons of the black party who are averse to 
the true path, to attend this invitation. 

‘‘I beg you, 01 all ye goblins and demons from the highest 
“order to the lowest, counting from ifsaw down to sbin-Adro (life-taking 
“ demon), yson-Adre (the demon-eater of living animals), and all the 
“inferior classes of divinities, to attend this invitation; via.y lha 
“ (gods), ndga, idiid, itsan, yamantaka (pshin-fje), mamo, pzak (plan- 
“ets), rgyal-po dMu, the-u-rang, sa-^dag, ynyan, srin-po and the 
“ injurers of all the regions. 


> i. 9., the Lower Dd (or Amdd), £ham. aod *'* The Six Bidges 'prorincee of Eutera 
Tibet. 

^ Zi-yul or Ehoten, and Pa/.yul or Nepal. 
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0! 1 give to you all these offerings of red blood, of sweet tea, 
of clean water, of intoxicating drink, and of white butter. 1 make 
these offerings to you all. Pray accept them: 


Those who prefer beer, please 
,, ,, tea „ 

„ ,, blood ,, 

„ „ water „ 

,, ,, milk ,, 


)) )) 


take beer! 
„ tea! 

„ blood! 
„ water! 
„ milk! 


Pray accept these food offerings and do us no farther injury! 

Pray do not injure the human beings of the upper regions! 

„ „ lower animals of the lower regions ! 

„ „ crops of the fields! 

„ „ moisture of the plants! 

,, „ essence of wealtn I 

„ „ good qualities of the kingdom! 

„ „ wealth and riches! 

,, ,, good repute and influence! 

„ ,, life and soul! 

„ „ breath and prosperity! 

O! may we all be possessed of perfect minds! 

O ! may we all be happy and useful to each other! 

O ! may we all obtain the highest power of Tathagatas 1 

0! may wo all obtain the sphere of piety, and having obtained 
it, may all our wishes be fulfilled and reach the supreme end! 

Bcyra mu! Now I beg you all to depart to your respective 
dwellings! 

“ Let Glory come! ” “ Taahi shok I ” 

“ Virtue! ” “ dGe-o ! ” 


Exorcisikg the Disease-producing Demons—the “She.” 

The demons who produce disease, short of actual death, are called 
^shed' (pronounced she). These are exorcised by an 
the Disease-demon is elaborate ceremony in which a variety of images and 
exomsed by t reata. offerings are made. And the ofBciating lama in¬ 
voking his tutelary demon thereby assumes spiritually the dread guise 
of his favourite demon, and orders out the disease-demon under threat 
of being himself eaten up by the awful tutelary demon which now 
possesses the lama. 

The directions for this exorcism are the following 

On the five terraces of the magic circle of Rirab {vide Mandala or 
Magic Circle, page 320) make the image of a yellow 
The offerings, and fyog with a nam-kha, having its belly and face 
yellow, and on the east, a two-headed figure with 
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hcatls of a tigor and a vulture, riding on an ass and holding tho eight 
parkhm; on tho south a two-lieaded figure with heads of a horse and 
a snake, ridiiig on a red horse and lioldirig a lamp on the west a two- 
headed figure with heads of a bird and a. monkey, holding a sword and 
riding on a goat; arid on the north a two-headed youth with heads of 
a rat and a pig, riding on a blue pig and holding a water-bag. On 
the south-east, a dragon-headed woman riding on a mds6 (half-breed 
yak); on tiie south-west a sheep-headed woman riding on a bull ; on the 
north-west a ilog-headcd woman riding on a wolf ; and on the north¬ 
east a bull-headed woman riding on a buffalo. Thirteen Aphang,^ 
//idali, rgyang-bu, and naiii-kha. Iron on the east, water on the south, 
fire on tlie we.^t, and gold on the north with a sliid, literally ^^ransom^^ 
of dough-cake of wlicaten flour, in their front, and a lamp and a piece 

of flesh on each corner. Then bless it with the 
■ six mantras and tho six mudras. 

'riu'ii os.su ining the guise of one’s own tutelary deity or yidaniy 
chant the fol’ 

‘^Salutation to (tlic Chinese King) Kong-rtso-^phrul-rgyal, an 
‘‘ incarnation of Maujusri ! 

“ llaitfi ! Hear me, 0 ! you collection of ^shet? demons ! Hear me, 
“ O! all you ^shet^ that cause injury! Listen to my orders and come 
“ to receive my presents with great reverence! 

“I am tho representative of the King of tho Angry Demons 
“ (Khrorgyul)! 

“ I am a great di mon-eater !!! 

“1 am The x\ll-terrifying and Injuring One ! There is no one who 
“ dare disob'^'y my commands! 

“ There is nothing wliich is not composed of tho five elements, and 
“ there is nothing to obstruct the communication of my words to your 
“ear. So then, come to receive this ransom! 

“0! all you evil spirits and the ghosts of the dead I listen to me 
“ and come to receive this present. Through the power of the element 
“of Iron, 0! eating-demons, ghosts and evil spirits! come to receive 
“this present with mild hearts. 0! you yshed of the four directions, 
“ eating-demons, ghosts and evil spirits! come and receive it with mild 
“ hearts. Ja lmwj'hi'hd I 

“ Hung I The gshed of tho eastern direction is the woman with the 
“ heads of a tiger and vulture, riding on a red ass. She is surrounded 
“ by a thousand attendant^sherA 01 you! having received this ransom, 
“ do not injure the dispenser of gifts, and expel all the eatiug-denions, 
“ ghosts and evil spirits of the east. I here drive away all the 
^‘^shed by this burning thunderbolt through the force of truth. 01 


Firfi’ ante article “ Nam-g6.” 
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‘‘ eating demons, lifc-cuttcrs, breath-takers, doulh-causers, and all tho 
“ evil spirits! I drive you all away. If you remain here aiiy longer, 
I, ‘Yesbcs-khro-wo-chhcn-po,’ or ‘the Great Angry One of Fore- 
“ knowledge,’ will break your heads into a liundrcd bits and cut 
“up your body into a thousand pieces. Therefore, without disobey- 
“ing my commands, begone instantly. Om mama khamkham chhuye 
“ mahah ! 

“ Hung ! The ^slicJ of the southern direction lias tlie heads of a 
“ horse and a snake, and rides on a red horse, and he is surrounded by 
“a thousand attendant 0 I }'ou ! having received this ransom, 

“do not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eatiiig- 
“ demons, ghosts and evil spirits of tlie south. I here drive away all 
“ you ^she^ by this burning brand through the force of truth. O! you 
“ injurers of mo and the dispenser of these gifts, you eating-demons, 
“life-cutters, breath-takers, death-causer.s, and all you evil spirits! 1 
“di’ive you all aw’ay. Ifyoudonot depart instantly, I, ‘the Great 
“Angry One of Foreknowledge,’ will smash your head into a hundred 
“ bits and cut up your body into a thousand pieces, llegonc imme- 
“diately and do not disobey my coinniands. Om mama ramramye 
“ hung phat! 

“ Hung ! The ^shc^/ of the 'w-c.storii direction has two Iteads of a 
“ bird and a monkey, and rides on a grey goat, and he is surrounded by 
“a thousand attendant r/she</. Olyou! having received this ransom, 
“do not approach the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating- 
“ demons, ghosts and the evil spirits of the west. 1 here drive away 
“ all these ^slicf^ by the burning sword through the force of truth. 0 ! 
‘‘youinjurers of me and this dispemser of gifts, you eating-demons, lifo- 
“ cutters, breath-takers, dcatli-causcrs, and all you evil spirits! I drive 
“ you all away. If you stay without, I, ‘ the Great Angry One of Fore- 
“ knowledge,’ will smash your head into a hundred bits and cut up 
“your body into a thousand pieces, liegonc immediately and obey 
“ my commands. Oni mama kurakaraye hung phat! 

Hung! The ^she«/ of the northern direction has the heads of 
“a rat and a pig, qnd rides on a blue pig, and he is surrounded by a 
“ thousand attendant gahed. OI 3 ^ 011 ! having received this ransom, do 
“ not injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all tho eating-demons, 
“ghosts and tlic evil sjiirits of the north. 1 here drive away all 3 ’‘ou 
“^shct/by the golden rod through the force of truth. O ! you in jurers of 
“ me and this dispenser of gifts, you eating-demons, life-cutters, breath- 
“ takers, death-causers, and all you evil spirits ! I drive 3 'ou all away. 
“If you remain here, I, ‘the Great Angry One of Foreknowledge,’ 

“ will smash your heads into a hundred bits and cut up 3 ^ourbody into 
“ a thousand pieces, So depart instantly and obc}’^ ni}^ commands. 

“ Om mama khamkham chhuegc btvahah ! 
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Hung ! The ^shei of the south-east is the dragon-headed woman, 
** riding on a mdsd-yak. She is surrounded by thousands of gahed as 
“ her attendants, O! you! having received this ransom, do not injure 
the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts 
of the dead, and all me evil spirits towards the boundary of the 
“ south-east. 

Hung! The ^shctf of the south-west is the sheep-headed 
woman, riding on a bull. She is surrounded with attendants of 
thousands of gahed, 01 you! having received this ransom, do not 
** injure the dispenser of these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, 
^^gnosts and the evil spirits towards the boundary of the south- 
“ west. 

“ Hung I The yshec? of the north-west is the dog-headed woman, 
** riding on a pig. She is surrounded by thousands of her attendants. 
“0! you! having received this ransom, do not injure the dispenser of 
“these gifts, and expel all the eating-demons, ghosts and all the evil 
“ spirits towards the boundary of the north-west. 

Hung ! The ^^shed of the north-east is the bull-headed woman, 
“riding on a buffalo. She is surrounded by thousands of her atten- 
“dants. O! you! having received this ransom, do not injure the 
“ dispenser of these gifts, and expel the eating-demons, ghosts and all 
‘‘ the evil spirits towards the boundary of the north-east. 

“O! you flesh-eating demons, ghosts of the dead, life-cutting 
“demons, breath-taking demons, death-causing demons, and all kinds 
“of-evil spirits! I hero drive you all away. If you don’t go instantly, 
“ I, ‘ the Great One of Foreknowledge,’ -will smash your head into a 
“hundred bits and cut up your body into a thousand jjieces. So you 
“ had better go away instantly and not disobey my commands. Ont 
“ mama khamkham chhuye mahah ! 

“ Now they are all driven away to the extreme boundaries of the 
“ four directions. Om su su ta ta ye awahah ! (Here the people shout 
“ joyously ‘ God has won * The demons are defeated P) 

“ Kye I Kye I 0! you! frog of precious gold, made from the thunder- 
“bolt of *Byam-mg6n’ (pronounced Cham-gon), •ox *The loving 
“protector,’ please remain in the south and there become the king of 
“ all the evil spirits. 

“We pray you remain also in the vast ocean, where the rains are 
“deposited and the clouds originate, and there become the overruling 
“ emperor of Hhe land-owning demons ’ and of ‘ the kings.’ 

“ Upset also all the yshed of the bad planets, of the stars, mewa, 
“time, day, month and year; upset all the gahed of bad luck; I give 
“ you from the depths of my heart the offerings of the five subume 
“ namkha-masts, the rgyang-bu, etc. Upset the inimical gahed/ Bhyo // 

“ Upset the inimical gahed /!! Bhyo //!/ 
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“Let glory come! Taahi-sbok/ 

“ Let virtue increase! Qe-leg-phel! ” 


Death Cebemonies. 


As the rites in connection with a death include a considerable 
amount of devil worship, I notice the subject in this place. 

On the occurrence of a death the body is not disturbed in any 
T. . way, until the “/<pho-bo” (pronounced “pho-o”) 

ea ceremonies, jjgg extracted the soul in the orthodox manner. 


For it is believed that any movement of the corpse might eject the 

soul, wnich would then wander about in an irregular 
the manner and get seized by some demon. Imme¬ 

diately on death, therefore, a white cloth is thrown 
over the face of the corpse, and the “ ^pho-bo,” or Soul-extracting Lama, 
is sent for. On the arrival of this lama all weeping relatives are 
excluded from the death chamber, so as to secure solemn silence, and 
the doors and windows closed, and the lama sits down on a mat near 


the head of the corpse, and commences to chant the Apho-bo service, 
which contains directions for the soul to find its way to the Western 
Paradise (dewa-ch^n) of the mythical Buddha—Amitabha. After 
advising the spirit to quit the body and its old associations and attach¬ 
ment to property, the Lama seizes with the forefinger and thumb a 
few hairs of the crown of deceased^s head, and plucking it forcibly is 
supposed to give vent to the spirit through the roots of these hairs; 
and it is generally believed that it the “Apho-bo*’ is, as he should be, a 
lama of exceptional virtue, an actual perforation of the skull occurs at 
this instant through which passes the liberated spirit. The spirit is 
then directed how to avoid the dangers which beset the road to the 
Western Paradise, and instructed as to the appearance of the demons 
and other piersonages who are to be met with en route^ and it is then 
bid God-speed. This ceremony lasts about an hour. 

In cases where, through accident or otherwise, the body of deceased 
is not forthcoming, this operation for the extraction of the soul is done 
by the lama spiritually wnile engaged in deep meditation. 

Meanwhile the Tti-pa, or astrologer-lama, has been requisitioned 
for a death-horoscope, in order to ascertain what is 
Death-horoicope. birth-year of those persons who may 

approach and touch the corpse, and the necessary particulars as to the 
date and mode of burial, and the necessary worship to be done for 


the welfare of the surviving relatives. 

The nature of this horoscope will best be understood by an actual 
example, which I here give, of the death-horoscope of a httle girl of 
two years of age, who died at Darjeeling in 1890. 

2 c 
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“ Hail to Lama Manjitsri ! 


“ The year of birth of this female was the Bull-year, with which 
the Snake and the Sheep are in conflict; 
a girL^^ ^ioroscope of those individuals born in the Snake and 

the Sheep-year cannot approach the corpse. The 
death-demon was hiding in the house inside certain coloured articles, 
and ho now has gone to a Jicighbouring house where there is a family 
of 5 with cattle and dogs (therefore that other family needs to do 
the necessary worship). The death-demon will return to the house of 
the deceased within three months; therefore must be done before that 
time the ‘ za-de-kha-gyur’ service. 

Her Pakkiia being Dca in relation to her death, it is found tliat 
her spirit on quitting her body entered her loin girdle and a sword. 
[In tliis case tlic affected girdle was cast away and tlie sword was 
handed over to the lama.J Her life was taken to the cast by Tsaii 
and King (gyalpo) demons, and her body died in the west; therefore 
smrdi girls, cousins, sisters and brothers in that house will be harmed. 
The deceased’s deatli was due to Iron. And the doath-demoii came 
from the south and lias gone to the east. 

Uci Mewa gives the ‘ 3rd Indigo blue.’ Thus it was the death- 
demon of the deceased’s paternal grandfather and grandmother who 
caused her death; therefore take (1) a Sat^-tsha (a miniature earthen 
chaitya), and (2) a sheep’s head, and (3) earth from a variety of sites, 
and place these upon the body of the deceased, and this evil will be 
corrected. 


The Day of her Death w'as Friday. Take to tlic north-west a 
leather bag or earthen pot in whicli have been placed four or five 
coloured articles, and throw it away as the death-demon goes there. 
The death having so liappcncd, it is very bad for old men and women. 
On this account take a horse’s skull ’ or a serpent’s skull - and place it 
upon the corpse. 

Jlcr Death Star is ‘ Grc.’ Her brother and .sister wlio went near 
to her aro harmed by the deatli-iucssonger (shin-jc). Therefore an 
ass’s skull and a goat’s skull must be placed on the corjiso. 

Jler (hath Hour was soon after sunset. And in the I2tli montii 
her life was cut. Tlic death-demon therefore arrived in tlio cartiieii 
cooking pot and bowl of a man and woman visitor dressed in red w1m> 
camo from tho south. Thus the deceased’s father and mother ui e 
harmed, and especially no if either is born in the Slicep-}'ear. 


* A fragraent of such a skull or it.> iinauo made of is ui-uully all ilia' 

- Oou^li also uill do. 
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“ Precautions io secure a Good Rebibth. —It is necessary to prepare 
an imago of Vajrapani, Vajra-satwa, and before these to have prayer^ 
done for the good rebirtli of the girl’s spiri*. If this bo done, then 
she will be reborn in the house of a rich man in tho west. 

For deceased's Sihbit. —It is necessary to get the lamas to read the 
service (smon-lam) praying for rebirth in Tho Paradise of Deva-chhen. 

For Survivors of family. —It is necessary to have read tho prayers 
for Long Life, 2 '^.,‘tshe-;»do’ and ‘ tshe-ysungs.’ 

Directions for Removal op Corpse. —Those who remove the corpse 
must have been bom in tho Dog or the Dragon year. The body must 
be taken outside of the liouso on the morning of the third day follow¬ 
ing the death, and it must be carried to the south-west, and be hurled 
(not burned, or given to birds or dogs).” 


Invitation 

entertainment 

friends. 


On obtaining the Death Horoscope the body is then tied up in a 
> „ sitting posture by the atwpicious person indicated 

by the horoscope, and placed in a comer of the 
room which is not occupied by the house-demon. 

Notice is sent to all relatives and friends within reach, and these 
collect within two or three days and are entertained 
of with food of rice, vegetables, &c., and a copious 
supply of murwa beer and tea. This company of 
visitors remain loitering in and around the house, doing great execution 
with hand-prayer-wheels and maiicnng the Om-mani-padme-hung 
until the expulsion of tho s/ienf' or death-demon ‘ which follows the 
removal of the body, in which ceremony they all have to join. The 
expense of the entertainment of so large a company is voiy con¬ 
siderable. 

During this feasting tho deceased is always, at every meal, offered 
his share of what is going, including tobacco, &c. 
His own bowl is kept filled with beer and tea and 
set down beside the corpse, and a portion of all 
the other eatables is always offered to him at meal times ; and after 
tlie meal is over his portion is thrown away, as his spirit is supposed 
to have extracted all the essence of the food, which then no longer 
contains nutriment, and is fit only to be thrown away. And long 
after the corpse has been removed, his cup is regularly filled with tea 
or beer, even up till the 49th day from death, as his spirit is free to 
roam about for a maximum period of 49 days subsequent to death. 


Feasting 

.’oased. 


tlio do- 


' It has frequently been as-scrtod that no prayer is practised in limaism. This is not 
.’•ue: real praycejs frequently done; the wonl used here is y^ol-wa-^tab. 

* Fully described hereafter, vide page 383. 
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TBe lamas chant by relays all ni^ht and day the De-t9chchan kyi 
^ . monhm^ or the service for sending the soul of the 

* *' deceased direct to “ The Western Paradise’’ of the 

mythic Dhyani Buddha—Amitabha. According to the means of the 
-ttr * deceased two or more lamas are entertained to read 
Pmdise.” service in chorus, as the more frequently it is 

repeated the better for the deceased. And a special 
reading of this service by the assembled monks in the Gompa is also 
arranged for by those who can afford the expense. 

One or more lamas also read at the house of the deceased the 
For " The Valley ** thos-grol” (pronounced “ thd-doV'\ or guide for the 
of the Shadow oi spirit’s pass^o through the valley of horrors m* 
®®**^*” tervening between death and a new rebirth. Tni. 

passage is somewhat suggestive of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
only the demons and dangers which beset the way are much more nu¬ 
merous and awful. But full directions are read out for the benefit of 
the deceased as to how to avoid these pitfalls and ogres, and how to 
find the proper white-coloured path which will lead to a good rebirth. 
It is, however, rather incongruous to find that while the lama reading 
this service is urging the spirit to bestir itself to the necessary oxer- 
tions for a good rebirth, the other lama by his side in the Ds-wa- 
ekan service is sending the spirit direct to the Western Paradise—a 
non-Buddhist invention whicn is outside the region of rebirth. 

Though it is scarcely considered orthodox, many of the lamas 
- find, by consulting their lottery books, that the 

tion frtm hei?** spirit of the deceased has been sent to hell, and the 

exact compartment in hell Is specified. Then must 
be done a most expensive service by a very large number of lamas. 
First of all is done *^dge-ba” or ** virtue” on behalf of the deceased; 
this consists in offerings to The Three Collections, viz.^ 


1st.—Offerings to the Gods of sacred food, lamps, <&c. 
2nd.— „ „ LSmas of food and presents. 

.. » Poor of food, clothes, beer, &c. 


>} 


The virtue resulting from these acts is then supposed to tell in 
favour of the spirit in hell. Then many more expensive services must 
be performed, and especially the propitiation of Thuh-je ckhm^po^ or 
** The Great Pitier,” lot his intercession with the king of hell (an off¬ 
shoot of his own self) for the release of this particular spirit. Bxen the 
most learned and orthodox lamas believe that by such a service may 
be secured the release of a few of the spirits actually in hell. But in 
practice every spirit in hell for whom its relatives pay sufficiently may 
he released by the aid of the lamas. Sometimes a full course of the 
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necessary service is declared insufficient, as the spirit has only got 
a short way out of hell—very suggestive of the story of the priest 
and his client in Lever’s story, and then additional expense must be 
incurred to secure its complete extraction. 

Before removing the corpse from the house, an especial feast of 
. , . delicacies, including cooked pork and drink of sorts, 

emoTJi 0 corpse. before the body of the deceased. And a 

lama presenting a “ scarf of honour ” to the corpse thus addresses it:— 
‘*You! (and here the deceased’s name is stated) now have received 
from your relatives all this good food and drink; partake freely of 
its essence, os you won’t have any more chances! For you must under- 
stand that you have died, and your spirit must be gone from here, 
** and never come back again to trouble or injure your relatives. Re- 
^‘member the name of your spiritual lama-teacher (rtsa-wa dlama), 

'' which is.and by his aid take the right path—the white one. 

** Come this way ! ” 

Then the lama, with a thigh-bone trumjiet in the one hand and a 
hand-drum in the other, and taking the end of a 
cessTon. long white scarf, the other end of which has been 

tied to the corpse, he precedes the carrier of the 
corpse, blowing his trumpet and beating the drum and chanting a 
liturgy. He frequently looks back to invite the spirit to accompany 
the body, which he assures it is being led in the right direction. And 
the corpse-bearer is followed by the rest of the procession, some bear¬ 
ing refreshments, and last of all come the weeping relatives. The 
ceremony of guiding the deceased’s spirit is only done for the laity— 
the spirits of deceased lamas are credited with a knowledge of the 
proper path, and need no such instruction. The body is usually 
carried to the top of a hillock for burial or cremation. The scan 
used in the funereal procession may probably represent the LIhinese 
Auritt-farif or ** soul’s banner,” which is carried before the coffin in 
China. 


Expeluno THE Death-Demon. 


The exorcising of the death-demon is one of the most common 
, .. l^aic ceremonies. It is entitled Za-de-kha-gyur, * 


Exorcisiog 

death-demon. 


or The turning away of the face of the eating 
devil,” >.d., The expulsion of the Eating or Death- 
demon.” It is always done after a death, within two days after the 
removal of the corpse, in order to expel from the house and locality 
the demon who (mused the death. 


’ Za-Adre-kba fgyor. 


2c2 
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This ceremony, which requires the presence of four or five lamas, 
is as follows:— 

On a small wooden platform is made the image of a tiger by means 
of the grass and mud plaster; it is fashioned in a 
<clXdSdM!‘s."’' walking attitude, with mouth wide open. The 

mouth and tusks are made of a dough, and the body 
is coloured with yellow and brown stripes, in imitation of a tiger’s 
markings, and around its neck is tied a rope of threads of five colours’. 

Then a small image of a man is made by kneaded dougli in 
which are incorporated filings from the alloy known as the Hin-chhen 
siia-nga rdar, or the five precious things, viz., gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and tin. Into the belly of this imago, which is culled “ the 
eating-demon,” is inserted a piece of paper, on which is written the 
following banishing spelP:—“Go. thou eating devil, having your 
face turned to the enemy!”® It is then clad in pieces of silk, and 
is placed sitting astride the tiger’s back. 

Another figure is made of human form, but with the head of a 
bird. Its face is painted red; in its belly is inserted paper oil which 
is written “ You eating devil, don’t remain in this village, but go to 
the enemy’s country.” It is then placed in front of the tiger, and is 
made to hold the free end of the rope attached to the tiger’s neck, as a 
groom. 

Another figure of human shape, but with an ape’s head, is placed 
behind as driver. 

Then with a piece of “father” tree® shape a label like this :— 



containing the spell therein inscribed, which is an order to take 
away the “ Eating-demon,” and plant this in the shoulder of the bird¬ 
faced* figure. And making a similar stick out of a “son” tree-' 
and inscribed with another spell,” plant it in the shoulder of the 
tiger-riding figure, i.e., the aeath-demon himself. And with black 
thread make a geometrical figure nam-jmcf nak-po, as figured in the 
wam-^d-mast already described. And make four arrows of wood wdth 
red painted shafts named “ wdali khra, ” and one on each 

shoulder of the tiger-seated demon-figure and of the bird-faced figure. 


' ^9zlog-pti-Iii snags. 

* za-hdre>kha «g 3 ’ur tfgra pI>jogs. 

‘ nbo shing is interpreted " male " tree, but might possibly be intended for “ bamboo. “ 
'* Za Adre dgra pbyogt su-kba sgjur ro. 

* pu sking. 

* za Adre kha rgyur ro. 
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Food and 
offeriugs. 


drink 


Then arouud theso figures strew morsels of every 
kind of eatables, grains, fruits, spices, including 
raw meat and spirits; also a few small coins of 

silver and copper. 

The following weapons are then enchantc 1 ivf the conflict, viz., 

EDch.n»a ...pons, P',®P“ of iron, copoer, small stones, preferably of 

white and black colours, grams, tiie root of rani- 
pu ^ for the use of the lamas. And for the lay army of the household 
and neighbours, a sword, knives, reaping hook, yak’s tail, a rope of 
yak’s hair with hook at end as figured with tlu) Fierce (7w/i;;a-deuioiis. 
When these preparations are completed and tha sun has set — 
, for demons can only move in the darkness — then the 

The act of esorcism. i • rn i i i- • , i ■ 

ceremony begims. llio head Jama invokes Ins tute¬ 
lary deity to assist him in the expulsion of the death-demoii. He then 
cliarits the following Sanskrit spell:— 


“ Om! dudtri maraya srogla bhyol bhyo I 
Raja dudtri maraya srogla bhyo I-bhyo! 

Nagpo dudtri maraya srogla bhyo! bhyo! 

Yama dudtri maraya srogla bhyo! bliyo!” 

Immediately on concluding tliis spell, the lama with an impreca¬ 
tory gesture blows his breath spiritualized by his tutelary deity upon the 
images. And the other lamas loudly boat a large drum, cymbal'!, and 
a pair ailcangding thigh-bone trumpets. And the laymen armed with 
the afore-mentioned weapons loudly shout and wildly cut the air with 
their weapons. 

On silence being rc.stored the lama cliant.s tlic following:— 

Hung ! Hoar you eighty thousand demons I - In olden time in 
** the country of India the King Chakra . . . .'’was taken ill, ijcing 
“ attacked by all the host of gods, devils, ‘ caling-dcmmis,’ and tlm aeci- 
“ dent-causing * demons. But, learned and revered Manjusri by doing 
“the following worship reversed the devils and cured the king. With 
“the five precious things he made a .shapely im.Mgo of the eating-demon, 
“and on it planted ‘nam-mkha rg 3 ’ang-bu, w^da/okhra and plnuig’-khra,' 
“and writing on slips of wood the gguf-gik spells, lie stin k them intvj 
“ the demon’s imago, and ho heaped arouin! it tiie nine sorts of i o^ahles 
“as a raiisom from the householder, the dispenser of gifts, .and lie 
“said,‘Now 0! devil! the sun has gone. Your time too for giving 
“has arrived in the black darkness, and the road is good. ? 

“Begone to the country of our enemies and work your wicked will 


* Rvrcf't CuhnHUH. 

■ 'xtagv- 

■* Ikhor-lo-tuk-pa. “ tLe noisy TfLiTrl.'' 
' Sri. 
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«there! Quickly begone I Jump! Turn about (reyerse) I’ Andthui 
the deyil was turned away ana the king was cured. Again in the 
liidra country in the south of India was a king named Dana>asO| 
** Ac. (here are cited seyeral additional examples of the ef&cacy 
“ of this rite) 

Hung I 0! Yamantaka. Thou greatest of the gods, the Des- 
“ troyer, the King of the dead J Let the death-demon be sent off 
“ to our enemy 1 

“ OI Ekajatii thou chief of the Ma-mo 6endesseS| let the death- 
demon be sent off to our enemy! 

** 0! one-eyed white devil! let the death-demon be sent off to 
** Our enen^ I 

*^U! Hanubhati, flesh-eating demon, chief of all the demons, 
^Met the death-demon be sent off to our enemy! 

** 0 ! Nanda and Takshaka, chiefs of the Nagas, let the death- 
<< demon be sent off to our angry enemy! 

** 01 Red Father Shfl/ chief of all the Ts4n, let the death-demon 
« be sent off to our enemy ! 

^*01* The well-filled. One/ * chief of all the Yaksbas, * let the 
« death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 

‘^0! Eastern King,^ the chief of all the Gkmdharya, let the 
** death-demon be sent off to our enemy I 

** 0 1 Western King, the chief of all the powerful Nagas, let the 
death-demon be sent off to our enemy! 

** 0 1 Northern King, the chief of all the givers, let the death-demon 
« be sent off to our enemy I 

'^01 Guardians of the ten directions and your retinue, let the death- 
« demon be sent off to our enemy! 

0 I all you Ts^n, Ma-mo from the grassy valleys and all Men-mo, 
let the death-demon be sent off to our enemy ! 

** 01 all male and female 6ong-po, who abstract the essence of 
« food and your retinue! let the deam-demon be sent off to our enemy! 

0! Death-demon, do thou now leave this house and go and 
«oppress our enemies. We have given you food, fine clothes, and 
« money. Now be off far from here! Begone to the country of our 
“ enemies!! Begone!! 1 ” 

Here the lama smites his palms together, and all the lamas beat 
* 1 . • * 1 . drums, &c., clamourously, and the laymen wield 

effl^%?Sth.<£fmon! Weapons, shouting “ Begone! Begone! ” Amid 

all this uproar the platform containing the image 
and its attendants is lifted up by a layman, one of the relatives, 


* SIiuifs"actiTe.’' 

* kang-wa bzaog-po. 


’ ^aod-«bjiQ. 
* fgyal-po. 
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selected according to the astrologer’s indications, who holding it breast 
high, at arm’s length, carries it outside, attended bj the ikmas and 
laitjr, shouting ‘ Begone! ’ and flourishing their weapons. And it is 
carried off for about |th of a mile in the direction p^iscribcd by the 
astrologer of the enemy of the people, and deposited, if possible, at a 
site where four roads meet. 

Meanwhile, to make sure that th^ demon is not yet lurking in 
„ . some corner of the room, the sorcerer-lama* 

i^Subsequent ceremo- j.ejna{ng behind, with a dorje in his right hand and 

a bell in his left, and with the dorje he makes frantic 
passes in all directions, muttering spells, and with the forefinger 
and thumb of the right hand, without relinquishing the dorje^ he 
throws in all directions hot pebbles which have been toasted in the 
fire, muttering his charms, and concludes:— 

‘‘ Dispel from this family all the sorceric injury of Pandits 
and Bons!! 

Dispel all strife. Dispel all the mischief of inauspicious planets, 
“and the conjunction of the red and black Mewa. Dispel all the evil 
“ of the 8 ‘ parkha.’ 

“ Turn to the enemy all the misfortune. 

“ Turn to the enemy all plagues, loss, accidents, bad dreams, the 
“ 81 bad omens, unlucky years, months, and days, the 424 diseases, the 
“ 360 causes of plagues, the 720 causes of sudden death, the 80,000 
“most malignant demons. ’ 

“ Turn all these to our enemy I Bhyo ! Bhyo ! Bhyo ! Begone!” 
And the lama adds—“Now by these angry spells the demon is 
“expelled! 0! Happiness 

Then all the people triumphantly shout:— 

“ Lha^gyaUo-o / Lha^gyaUb-b ! ! 

God has won ! I 

Du pam ho // Dii pam-ho !!! 

THE HEMONS ARE DEFEATED - • ^ 


The Lat Figdbe op the Deceased, and its hites. 

The interment or cremation of the corpse does not terminate the 
EfBitT of deeeiaed Connection with the disposal of the soul 

and body of the deceased. That same day, after 
the removal of the corpse, a lay figure of the deceased is made by 
dressing a stool or block of wood in the clothes of the deceased, and for 

a face is inserted the printed paper called mtshaii 
spyang or “ spyang-pu ”—pronounced chang-ku. 


The face paper. 


Ngag.pa 


I 


ftgeRi. 
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Schlagintweit gives a specimen of one form of this print,^ but he has 
quite mistaken its meaning. The %ure in the centre (see Plate XXI) 
is not “ the Lord of the Genii of Fire,” but it is merely intended to 
represent the spirit of the deceased person who sits or kneels, and 
sometimes with the log bound, in an attitude of adoration. And 
before this paper figure, occupying the position of the face, are set all 
sorts of food and drink as is done to the actual corpse. 

This is essentially a Bon rite, and is referred to as such in the 
histories of Guru Padnia Sambhuva, as being practised by the Bon, and 
as having incurred the displeasure of the Guru i’adma oambbava, the 
founder of Lrimaisni. 

Its inscription usually runs:— 

“ I, the world-departing One, . (and hero is inserted name of 

“ tlie deceased), adore and take refuge in my Irima-confessor, and all 
“the deities, both mild and wrathful,^ and ‘ the Great Pitier’® forgive 
“my accumulated sins and impurities of former lives, and show me 
“ the right way to another good world I ” 

And in the margin or adowii tlio middle of the figure are 
inscribed in symbolic form the six states of rebirth, viz., 8=m/'a or 
god, A=«sMrnr, yA=uam or man, TRi=beast, pke=^^;W«, Hi;NG=holl.'‘ 

Around the figure are depicted “ the 5 excellent sensuous things,” 
viz., (1) body (as a mirror), (2) sound (as cymbals, a conch, and some¬ 
times a lyre), (3) smell (a vase of flowers), (4) cssscncc or nutri¬ 
ment (holy cake), (5) dress (silk clothes, &c.) 

The lamas then do the service of the eight highest Buddlias of 
medicine (Sangs-rvas man ila), and also continue the service of the 


Western Paradise. 

Next day the lamas depart, to return once a week for the 
repetition of this service, until the 49 days of bar do 
have expired ; but it is usual to intermit one day 
of the first week, and the same with the succeeding 
periods, so as to get the worship over within a shorter time. Thus 
the lamas return after fi, 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 days respectively, and thus 
conclude this service in about three weeks instead of the full term 
of 49 days. 

Meanwhile the lay figure of the deceased remains in the house 
in its sitting posture, and is given a share of each meal until tlie 
death service is concluded by tlie burning of the face-paper chang-bu'' 


‘ Op. rit., page 262. 

< Of the huudred superior dcitiei, 42 are supposed to be mild, audSS of au angry nature. 

^ i\n aboriginal or Cliinese deity now identified with Avalokita, with whom he lias much 
•n common. Other deities are sometimes also addressed. 

* This also is a mystic interuretation of AvAlokita'a mootra, the 6th syllable of which 
is made to mean hell and is coloured black. 




-aci.--—^._-^^-e}„3gE,_^a^«^ 


THE SFEIGT OF THE DEAD FEBSOK. 

/. Mirror 4. Vote with ylowers 

2. Ckmeh 6. Holy Cak$ 

3 T f/rr 
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This paper, on the conclusion of the full series of services, is 
ceremonionsly burned in the flame of a butter- 
paper! ’*“™*°* lamp, and the spirit is thus given its final congi. 

And according to the colour and quality of the flame 
and mode of burning is determined the fate of the spirit of deceased. 
This process usually discovers the necessity for further courses of 
worship. 

The directions for noting and interpreting the signs of this 
burning paper ai’e contained in a small pamphlet which i here trans¬ 
late, entitled:— 

“ The mode of divuhno the signs of the flames during the Burning of 

the * Chang ’ paper^ 

‘‘Solutation to ‘Chhe*«/chhog, Heruka,’ or ‘The most Supreme 
Heruka!’ The marking of the five colours of the flames is as 
follows:— 

‘‘ If the flames bo white and shining, then he has become perfect 

, . „ and is born in the highest region of Ok-min (i.e,, 

rma.i.onb,u,»arc. The Supreme). 

“If the flames be white and burn actively with round tops, then he 
has become pious and is born in the Eastern ‘ mngon-dgah,’ or ‘ The 
Paradise of Real Happiness.’ 

“If they bura in an expanded form, resembling a lotus {padma\ 
then he has finished his highest deeds and has becomo religious. 

“If they bo yellow in colour and burn in the shape of ‘rgyal- 
wtshan,’ or ‘ Banner of Victory,’ then he has become religious nobly. 

“If they be red in colour and in form like a lotus, then he has 
become religious and is born in ^de-wa-chan, or ‘ The Paradise of 
Happiness.’ 

“If they be yellow in colour and burn actively with great masses 
of smoke, then he is born in the region of the lower animals, for coun¬ 
teracting which a ytsug-lag-khang, or ‘ An Academy,’ and an image 
of the powerful and able Dhyani Buddha (snang-par-snang-mdsad) 
should be made; then he will be born as a chief in the middle country 
{i.e.f The Buddhist Holy Land in India^. 

“ If the fire bums with masses of dense smoke, then he has gone 
to hell, for counteracting which, images of Vajra .... (Dorje-rnam- 
/qoms) and Vajra-pani should be made; then ho will be born as a 
second daughter of a wealthy parent near his own country, and after 
his death in that existence he will be born in the fairy land. 

if the fire bums fiercely, with great noise and crackling, then 
he will be born in hell, for preventing which, images of Mi-Akbug-pa 
and Vajra-Satwa and Avalokita should be made, and ‘the hell 
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confession of the hundred letters’ (yig rgya-iia-rag skang-dshags) 
should be repeated. Then he will be born as a son of a wealthy 
parent towards the east. 

“ If the flames be blue in colour and burn furiously, he is born in 
liell, for preventing which have read Yige-irgya-pa ki-ka-ni dri-med* 
i&shags-rgyiid, »«do-thar-chhen-tshe*/(bar, tfdig-ishag#, /tung-Jshags, 
niani-ikah-Abuin, and stpyan-Abyed must be repeated; then he will 
either be born as a son of a carpenter towards the east or again born 
in his late mother’s womb. But if this is not done, then he will again 
be born as a dog, who will become mad and harm everybody, and 
then he will be born in the ngu-hbod compartment of hell. 

'‘If the flames burn yellow^ without any mixiutcof other colours^ he will 
be born in the region of the Yidags {vide Wheel of Life, page 266), for 
preventing which make images of the Dhyani Buddha Hatna Sambhava 
jiurrounded by the Nye-sru«, also images of Manjusri and of Shakya 
Mur.i suiToimdod by his disciples; then he will be born as a Liima 
owanls the south and will devote himself to religious purposes. 

“If the flames are in colour and burn furiously^ then make ^rtor- 
raa-Jrgya-tsa and offer extensive charity to the poor; then he will be 
boiTi again in his own family. Failing to do this he will be born in 
the region of the Yidags. 

“If the fire flames be white and burn furiously, he will be born as a 
Lha ma-yin {vide Wheel of Life, page 266). 'rhen images of Maha* 
maya (Yum chhen-mo) and Amitayus should be made. Then he will 
be born in the Happy Paradise of Dewa-chan. If only Tshog^-rgya 
be done, then he will be born as a son of wealthy parents. 

“ If the fue burns furiously in red, emitting sparks, he will be born 
as a Lha-ma-yin, for preventing which do dkon-Jrtsegs, and thos grol 
must be read, and then ho will bo born as a son of a Uacksinith. 

“If the lire burns furiously without any colour, then he will be 
born as a Garuda towards the north, for preventing which make 
images of Don-yod-grub-pa (Dhyani Buddha Amogha Siddhi), rNam- 
/ijonu, sgrolmaAjig5-pa ^rgyad-skyob* (Dolma—The Defender from 
I’he Eight Dreads*), «Man-lha(Thc God of Medicine), and the worship 
v.f Maitreya must be repeated; then he will be born as a son of a 
fuinous chief, or he will be born again in his own family. 

“If the Are burns of & bluish-black colour, then repeat ^zung-hdii^ 
{i.e., The ^ D6-Mang^), 7Mtshan*5rj6d, Saug5-rgya« mtshan*4buui (The 
Hundred Thousand Holy Names of Buddha;; then he will be born as a 
cliief. By doing these services here prescribed his birth will be good 


' “Tbe Eight Dreads" are dread of Fira. Prison. Plunder, Water, Enemy, Elephoota, 
Lions, and Snakes .— Vido mj article "On tome Ajauta paintinga" in Indi'in Jutiquarg fox 
tbi) current year (1892). 
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in every case. ^0! Glorious result! Sarha mangahm! All liappi- 

f 

ness. 

The ashes of this burned paper are carefully collected in a plate, 
and are then mixed with clay to form one or more 
n, miniature Ctaityas named Sa-tschha. One of these 

18 retained for the household altar, and the rest 
are carried to any hill near at hand where they are deposited under 
a projecting ledge of a rock, to shelter them from the disintegrating 
ram. 

On the burning of this paper the lay figure of the deceased is 
dismantled, and the clothes are presented to the lamas, who carry 
them off and sell them to any purchasers available and appropriate 
the proceeds. 

After the lapse of one year from death it is usual to give a feast 
in honour of tne deceased and to have repeated the sman-hla service 
of the Medical Buddhas. On the conclusion of this the widow or 
widower is then free to re-marry. 


To Exorcise Ghosts. 


A ghost returns d.nd gives trouble either on account of its inherent 
wickedness, or if the ghost be that of a rich man, it 
iioiioui°*^ ” niay come to see how his property is being disposed 

of. In either case its presence is noxious. It 
makes its presence felt in dreams or by making some individual 
delirious or temporarily insane. 

Such a ghost is disposed of by being burned. For this purpose 
a very large gathering of lamas is necessary, not 
How exorcise . eight, and the service of “ byin sregs,” or 

burnt offering,” is done. On a platform of mud and stone outside 
the house is made, with the usual rites, a magic circle or ** kyiKMi^or,” 
and inside this is drawn a triaagle 
named “hung-hung,” as in the 
diagram here annexed Small sticks 
are then laid along the outline of 
the triangle, one piled above the 
other, so as to make a hollow three- 
sided pyramid, and around this are 
piled up fra^ehts of every avail- 
able kind of food, stone, tree-twigs, 
leaves, poison, bits of dress, money, 

Ac., to the number of over 100 

sorts. Then oil is poured over the mass, and the pile set on fire. 
During its combustion edditional fragments of the miscellaneous 



\ 
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ingredients reserved for the purpose are thrown in, trom time to time, 
by the lamas, accompanied by a muttering of spells. And ultimately 
is thrown into the flames a piece of paper on which is written the 
name of the deceased person—always a relative—whose ghost is to 
be suppressed. When this paper is consumed the ghost has received 
its quietus, and never giyes trouble again. Any further trouble is 
due to another ghost or to some demon or other. 
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